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PAUL ALTHOUSE AS DMITRI 
The Young American Tenor Who Made a Brilliant Debut in “* Boris Godunolt’’ 





THE MUSICAL COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

Carnecie Hatt, New York. 


Telephone: 2634 Columbus. 





ROSS DAVID, 
New York: Carnegie Hall. 


Philadelphia: Baker Luilding, 1520 Chestnut St 








M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogre 


phy. Norma! Courses in Public and Private Schoo! 
Music Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 1202 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefterts Place. 





SERGEI KLIBANSKY, Baritone 
Vocal Teacher of Musical Art. 


Private Studir New York 
s12 W. soth St Tel. agag Col 


at the Inst 


PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
212 West soth St 
Telephone, 2329 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Art of Singing 


Studio, Carnegie Hall 
Wail address Pifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y 


Voice Culture 





ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
CONTRALTO 


Teacher of Singing and Lyric Diction 
Tel. s Columbus ors Carnegie Hall 


HERMAN SPIELTER, Composer. 
JOSEPHINE SPIELTER, Soprano. 
Instruct Voice and Theory. 

1‘8oTn ST 


n Piano, 
WEST 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
1013 Carnegie Hall. 
Telep? r riso ¢ umbus 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA 
Voice Culture in All Its Brancnes 
The Evelyn nn W Sth St New Yora City 
Telephone 8 Schuyler. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO 
106 W. goth St Phone, 33g River. 
FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals and Concerts. 


Instruction, Leschetizky Methed. 


MANFRED MALKIN, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTOR. 
31 West 124th St. Tel. 5024 Harlem. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 
60 Washington Square South. 
Phone, 730 Spring. 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


113 West &sth St., New York. Tel. 4152 Schuyler 


Special course for teachers and professionals. 


Thorough course for beginners 
(Thirty-ninth year.) 


Degrees granted 
Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres. 





HARRIET M. DWIGHT, 
INSTRUCTION 
VOICE AND PIANO 


115 Carnegie Hall, Fri. and Sat. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Studio: 257 West ro4th Street 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


122 Carnegie Hall 





VICTOR BIART, PIANo virtuoso. 
Instruction Advanced Interpretation. Repertory 
Especial cultivation of that vivid, flowing quality 
of tone which is the medium of musical expression 
Studio Hall, 64 East 34th St.. New York 
Tel. 9424 Madison. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THI ART OF SINGING 
Studio: 62 Fast Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 


Telephone 4879 Murray Hil! 


JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 
864 Carnegie Hall 
New York. 


Telephone, 1350 Columbus. 


Pianist—Accompanist 


Instruction—Coaching 





LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 
Metropolitan Schools of Musical Art. 
Carnegie Hall, New York, and Newark, N. J. 
Tel. 4778 Columbus. 





A. RUSS PATTERSON, 2mcaxist. 
IDELLE A. PATTERSON, ‘*2¢,, 
Specialty, Voice Development and Diction 
g22 West 58th St Tel. 748 Columbus. 


MORITZ E, SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. 
professional and advanced singers 
Residence studio: 81 Morningside Ave., City. 
"Phone, 2193-) Morningside. 


Coach for 





HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


Formerly Prof. of Viblin, Leipzig Conservatory 
Head of Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of Applied 
Music, N. Y., and Combs Conservatory, Philadel- 
phia. Residence studio, 535 Wash'n Ave., B’klyn 





asgr W. oth St Telephone, 5331 Col 
HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 


,0 Broadway, Cor. ssth St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 








FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
No. 143 West aad St.. New York. 


ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Luke’e Chapel, 
Trintty Parish, New York 
ORGAN RECTTALS—INSTRUCTION, 
The Eark oy Waverly Place. 


NORMAL SINGING. 
Director. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF 
Muse. Anna E. Zincter 
Met. Opera House Bidg., 1425 Bway, New York 


Tel. 1274 Bryant 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 


Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone 3967 Tremeat 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR 
330 W. <8th St., N. Y. ¢ Phone, 1434 Columbus. 
Management: A. Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 
Concerts. PIANIST. 
Chora! Club Conductor. 


Instruction. 
1202 Carnegie Hall 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 


For 12 years jeading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils 
this winter. Applicants to be seen by appoint- 
ment only. 

668 West End Avenue, near ozd St., New York. 





ELLEN ARENDRU P—soprRAno. 
HOLGER BIRKEROD—BarITONE. 
Concert Engagements 
Management: Annie Friedberg, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFITH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INS!IRUCTION 
Monday and Thursday afternoons Pouch Gallery, 
Mrooklyt 

New York 
Season opens second week in October 


133 Carnegie Hall 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizky Metmon. 
New York City. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
8<1-8<2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
“VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 
ss West 2sth St.. New York. 

“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing, entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.”"—Manuet Garcia, 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


SPECIALTY. Repertoire work with Concert 
Pianists, and the training of teachers. 


2146 Lincoln Parkway West, Chicago, Ill. 





CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction. 


602 W. 137th St Tel., 3160 Audubon. 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Heathcote Hall. 6090 West 114th St., New Yor’ 


Tel., 7814 Morningside. 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC 
HISTORY 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 


Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 





JAMES P. DUNN, 


Composer and Organist, St 
sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ, Theory and 
Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Music.) Phone 2867-W Bergen 


Patrick’s Church, Jer- 





Mme. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermann G. FrrepMann.) 
CONTRALTO 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet 
Phone: Columbus 1628 340 West s7th St 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTUR E, 230 East 62nd Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 
* & H. CARRI, Directors 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 
Leachetizky Method. 2: East 7sth St 


*Phone, 1302 Lenox 





Mr. anp Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. 


1186 Madison Ave 
"Phone: 


PIANO—ALBERT 


1332 Lenox 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 


35 East 32d Street, near Madison Ave. 
*Phone, 2187 Madison Square. 





JACQUES RENARD, 
; Soto Cetuist Prominent Lonpon CONCERTS. 
57 West 83rd St., New York. 

Phone, 3600 Schuyler. 





WALTER L, BOGERT, 
President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass'n 
. TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Lectures and Recitals. 
Tel. 291 Morn’side. 


Baritone. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York 


Tuesday and Friday, Aeolian Hall. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 


With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42nd St., 
"Phone, 7408 Bryant. New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING, 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Special preparations of church soloists. Normal 
course of school music. Vocal Instruction—Choral 


Direction, 


Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B’way 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City. 


BRUNO HUHN, 
TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP- 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS. 
The Wollaston, 23: West 96th St.. New York. 
(Subway express station.) "Phone 8833 Riverside 








Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y,. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 


Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 


Studio: 503 Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
Limited number of resident pupils received. 
38 East Goth St "Phone, 6109 Plaza 


ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio—Concerts— Recitals— Instruction. 
864 Carnegie Hall. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vVIoLinist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils. 
Address: Fy West r:27th St., 
{In Philade 


phia Mondays 
mond St.) 


New York. 
Address 18a: Dia 





MARY PINNEY, 
PIANIST 


Studio, 4:8 Central Park West 
Instruction. Tel. 4164 River. 





JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER, 
Assistant to Teichmuller, Leipzig. 
Composzar ann Treacner-—-Ptano ano Teory, 
Studios, The Narragansett, Broadway and o4th St 
Ogontz School, Philadelphia; Tel. gs00 River. 
Two Steinway Grands 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hall 


Conductor Symphony Concerts 
Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Belgium. 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 
Italian Enunciation Applied to Singing 
and Speaking in Modern Languages. 

Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., j 
1425 Broadway, New York 





MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS, 

Votce Cutrure—Rerertotre ano Dictiom. § 
The Nevada, Broadway and vsoth St. 

Tel. 684 Columbus. 








MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST 
Management. Antonia Sawyer 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. City 
143 Carnegie Hall, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


vor Carnegie Hall 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 
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E.WCULLE SOPRANO 


Address all Cemmaal- 
cations toe 
L L - a Ss. F. TROUTMAN 
Sixth Ave., Pittsbarg, Pa. 





~~ 

B SOPRANO 

D PR 

¥ 39 East 27th st. 
Tol. 1834 Madison$q. 





MARY WOODFIELD FOX 


THE WELSH-SUTOR MANAGEMENT 
10 South 18th Street ~- Philadelphia, 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano | :~:: 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
MAX HERZBERG 

Ay ag poet na 
accepted. 


Advanced 4 = Vocal Coach. 
215 Manhattan Ave., York PHONE RIVER, 10200 


< SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
L 8132 Kenmore Avenue - 








Chicago, It. 





MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER ‘Or PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season; Atlanta Philharmonic 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 


be taught to sing artistically. 
Teacher of 
HAGGERTY-SNELL (eaves 
Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which never fails to bring good results 
Studio, Ivy Court, 210 West 1o7th St., New York. 





«& FREDERIKSEN 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


R 

E 

E 

’ Violin Studios, 426 Pine Arts Bidg., Chicago, lil. 
K meanemend Ghens, Lincoln 7926 

G gs ‘PLANIST AND 
u TEAGHER 
T Lp doatlan Hall 
7 fall. tewverk 





AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


REAL OLD VIOLINS 


Send for oar NEW CATALOG Ne. 3. Just published, with 
complete descriptions and illustrations; also ask for eur 
other literature, which will guide you in the selection of 
Vielias; also a copy of the VIOLIN WORLD, ALL FREE. 


42 EAST 234 STREET. NEW YORK 


| HULSMANN 
TRIO 


Marie, Helen, Constance. 
Classical and Popular Vocal and 
} selections for Concert— 
| Recital— Musicale. 

Address: T. ANTOINETTE WARD, 
: Van Dyck Studios, 8th Ave. 
Tel. Columbus 9630. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Phitharmeasie 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 Bast 150th Street New York City 


unt MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 

Some — upils: Lillia Snelling, Metro- 
litan Winifred M ason, soloist First 

pele nt Christ. ‘Scientist, Scho Henry y, Taye, 

tenor, formerly Savage Opera Co. and 

Opera Co., now with “Naughty Marietta” C Co.; 








eT 
at 56th St. 











THE BEETHOVEN TRIO 


MW. lennette Louden § Otte B Roehrborn Car! Brueckaer 
Piane Vielis Celle 


Fer 7 Bate Address, M. J. 
629 Fine Arts Building. OU OBICAGO, ILL. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


EDE VOE BOYCE 


CHER 
E 609A Woodland Park, a 7 
Management Briggs Wusical Bureav “Phone Doug! 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITO ™ E 
Pine Arts Buflding * Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster Brick Presbyterian Cheroh, Conductor 
Mendelssohn Glee Ciud 412 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CONRAD! PIANST 


aumunan't ee = * October 


VIOLINIST 
V 2502 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa- 


DUBINSKY 


Walther KIRSCHBAUM 


Director Piano Department 
Columbian Conservatory, Toronto 


CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall. New York 


T. Carl WHITMER 


POSITIO 
COMO ALNUT & STreet *s - MPITTSBURGN, on 
and Pennsylvania College for 


.3 KROEGER 


ge KROEGER SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 


Musical Art Building . ° ST. LOUIS, MO. 


smay WILLIAMS 




















™€>0 | 2er4cr 




















(Anna Lee Smith, soprano; Clarence C. 
tenor; sane Blieg, bass, all at Church of the 
Disciples), 8ist St., New York; Mabel Pickard, 
Toronto, a ‘others on application. 


STUDIO: Acolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St., New York 


PAULINE MEYER Pans 


Excl. Maegat., Harry Colbertson. Fine Arts Bldg., Chicage 
Personal address, 3140 Vernon Ave 

















“Twe Reses” “ 
“Forever anda Day” * 
Hallet Otiderte, Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St., Tel. 6570 <—_ 








‘CHAPMAN GOOLD 


rpg a ne megan 


2314 bute New York 
Sobuyler 





WEE 


jess Pym oy A = 





Ss 


mBOoxome | 


T: 


Zeacbes of George Fer m, Berlin; King 
Ciark, Paris; arl Dufft, N.__Y.; Geo. Dixon, 
Torgate; | ‘Shannan as + Katherine Blood- 
Mulf ola Gillette, Maude 
foc, Jeane -—~-% Edith Miller. 
Operatic Training (Including Action) 








VIRGIL 


PIANO 
CONSERVATORY 


UNSURPASSED ADVANTAGES 
Catalog 


Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


42 VWesi 76th gtreet - . 


New York 





sak? DOWNING "tie" 


FOR SALE ; Sra Sea eaeases Gate ot Sap 
608 Fine Arts Buildiog = 


FRANK WALLER, 2: Coach 


. Assistant peucamaee Boston men Co. 
Boston - Mass, 


JOHN B. MILLER, re 


624 Michigan Avenue, Hie 1. 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott. Sist St. and Columbus Ave.. New York 


o LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 


E Under the Exclusive Management of 
Gertrude O’ Hanlon, Cable Bidg. Chicago. 


PAUL Gl FOR ARTISTS 
on ig or 


Katharine HOFFMANN Aoompnst 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOU 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


MARIE 


KAISER | 


SOPRANO 
” Managements. Waiter Anderson 
171 W. S7th St.. New York “Phone 268 Columbus 


THEODORA STURKOW 
EY DESFR Piast 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


























E 

Ss Oratorio, 
T Recitals, 
H rts 
E pee: h, Chieago land 32 






R ve Management: —_— CULBERTSON 





Fine yo Bulld cago, 11. 
BON CT »s:»s: 
“In examining a student's voice, and finding it 


at fault, I always suggest to him to consult 


MADAME VALERI There is no voice defect 
that can escape her notice, and that cannot be 
corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when 
had training has not gone so far as to cause loose 


ness in the vocal chords.” 


The Rockingham, 1748 Broadway 


WARCEL CHAILLEY, Viinis 
Wme. Chailley-Richez, Pianist 


20 Rue Chaigrin, Paris 


Mme, E, B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Premstad, Mme. Charlotte Maconda, 
Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE, REPERTORE 











690 West Sith St. West S7th St.. Va. 664) Gotew des New York 
Cf. (ems 
SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew's Ch EmSON 


Masacemest: WALTER 
171 W. S7th St. New York "phase 100 telembes 


wuls KOEMMENICH 


Conductor N. Y. Oratorio Society 
Artistic Singing-Coaching 
AEOLIAN HALL 20 West 42d Street 

STUDIO: 1086-37 





New York City 
ol., Bryant 5626 


Pianist—Instruction 
Again in America after an absence of four years 
in Vieana. Professional cogngemerts and « limited 
number of serious pupils accept 
Studio 403 Carnegie Hall 
‘ene Wed. and Sat. from 2 to 5 








BARONESS LITTA von ELSHER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park 562 Park Avenue, New York _ Phone, one, 6192 Plaza 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


N. v= PEAVEY 


cert Pianist and Teacher end Coach 
99 Bucha” Avenue . ° Broeklyn, N. Y. 








Ninth Floor, Auditorium‘Bullding cHicaGo 
345 West 70th St. 


and 15 West 36th Street - . New York 
K HT i ENS vie inst, 
Tel., Columbus 2223 
St. Chu 
22d and Walnut Sts., 


Clarence EIDAM Pest 
Violinst 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
ORGAN RECITALS 


rch, 
Philadelphia 
INSTRUCTION 





ALEXANDER 


ZUKOWSKY 


Asst. Concert Master and Soloist Thomas Oredestra 
 Puplis Accepted. 627 FINE ARTS BLOG.. SHItAsO, ILL 
tan Opera Or- 


GALZEDO == 


Concerts & Reoltal RENARD. 
HARP { tastruction ‘ _Teth nat i a 





4 dey Metro- 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LA 
Florence. Via dei Contl 7 ie 





VIOLINIST 
Concerts, Musicales, Instruction 
The Max Jacobs String Quartet 


STUDIO: 15 W. Gist Street, New York 
Tel. 6144 River 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 850. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


| Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago, iil. 
Rare Old Violins 
“*Espe” Italian Gut Strings, 


durable and pure-tone, $1 


per 15 lengths, E, A or D. 


Finest pure-silver polished 
“G” strings 75c. each. 


High-grade Repairing 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
S. PFEIFFER 
1368-70 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
WALTER 


EARNEST 


TENOR Pittsburg 


PETA. Toa: 


& 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


:FRIEDBERG 


~ lusive representative Concert Dir. Leon 
E a Berlin, Mer distinguished artists 



























Dept. K. 











The WOLFSOMN usicaL 8 REAU 


sidence 63 W. goth St, New York 1435 B’way. ‘Phone, :274 Bryant. 
=: MURPHY #222 


1 West 34th St., New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
146 West STth Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 


A PR 





Vocal 
Studios 





RAGNA LINNE 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 































4 THE MUSICAL COURIER 


e . 4 ELS 0 I ; An even scale is a neces- 
2 h * ] “a 
PI ANO end - the critical musi 


Uniform musical quality 
from bass to treble is a 


The Highest Quality feature of the Conover ' 
for the Money Piano. 


The H.P.Nelson Com 
CHICAGO ated The (ait: 5 Company 


: ° : : 

The One of the three l - 
VERET Great Pianos of || |! =. 
the World 

THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY Myrtle  : 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 4 : 
Owners ot THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston : . 
a p: 

















Send for Catalog 
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THE Renowned American e 
GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO PIANISTE 4 
’ 

IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 1 = 
Now Booking for American Tour 1913-1914 : 

Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) e a. 
we ; eh Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON ee 
ons Sede usd chamaast dinate cain aaa ie aaa ee 437 Fifth Ave., New York cs 


becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 


tive literature fre The Gram-Richatelg fs am artic piano in every sense of KIMBALL PIANO USED R 




















































the word. 
= 
GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. i 
NEW YORK GONSERVATORY OF NORTHERN MUSIC . 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MI SIC stantisnen 181 INGA HOEGSBRO, Director—Head of Piano Department ee 
x Holger Birkerod, Eminent Danish Baritone, Bead of Voice Department | sh 
Lillian Concord Jonasen, Rhythmical Breathing, Dramatic Art and Plastic ga 
STUDIOS: 276 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK | . 
=" sed coat te tomuae In Amerie tive | | CHARLES GADMARS Senet Pao te tig gt TI Amerioes talon Uele-Telt | 
Se ramet 1 oaee CHARA BAUR, suo| | commer toi Brendwey, cw. 44st Stes, * York city ry 


















AMERICAN CONSERVATORY | 0. 225.7027225.. 25. | SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID | e 


lefsen, violinist; Paul Kefer, ‘cellist. Address SOPRANO f 
DOr temas anise Ave. and Suteen Wied, Clea St” TL Mitt" Senet’ age: | Rxctasive Management: Alma Voodioch ome 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST Fonettes cress paplle ot her studio in Steinway | PUPILS ACCEPTED. Pine Arts Bidg., Chicago 





Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Pisno—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin— 5 MME, wil 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. eames Swe eer ae ie ee Herbert MILLER batten tio 














Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. Exeteoive Masegemest TRALTO mit 
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30a Sackville Street, Piccadilly W., } 
London, England, March 7, 1913 
The prospectus of the “grand season” at the Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden was issued this week and it presents a varied 
and interesting repertory and the usual list of excellent 
names, has been 


artists to which among some few new 


added that of Enrico Caruso. The season will open April 
21 and continue to July 28 inclusive. The opening per- 
will be 


by the first cycle of “Der Ring des Nibelungen,” and the 


formance “Tannhauser,” which will be followed 


The second 
And, as an- 


miscellaneous French and Italian repertory 
April 


celebration of the 


cycle of the “Ring” will begin in 
nounced in the prospectus: “In cen- 
tenary of Wagner's birth (May, 1913), the management 
has arranged to include, besides the ‘Ring,’ “Tristan and 
Isolde,’ ‘Der Fliegende Hollander, ‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Loh- 
engrin.’” 
of Humperdinck’s “Konigskinder,’ Wolterhausen’s “Oberst 


Chabert,” “La Du Barry,” a new work by the young Italian 


Other works to be heard will include a revival 


composer Ezio Camussi, and possibly Charpentier’s “Ju- 
lien,” written as a sequel to “Louise.” 
ance of “Samson et Dalila” will be given during the first 


A special perform- 


week in June, forming part of the Jubilee Festival in honor 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of Camille Saint-Saéns’ 
entry upon his musical career, and at which performance 
The repertory will be se- 
lected from the following works: Verdi's “Aida,” “Rigo- 
letto” and “Traviata”; Mozart's “Don Giovanni”; Gluck’s 
“Armida”; “Carmen,” Bizet; the Puccini and other mod- 
ern Italian including Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Jewels of the Madonna,” and Baron d’Erlanger’s “Tess.” 
In French, referred to Saint-Saéns’ 
work, there will be Gounod's “Faust” and his “Romeo and 
Juliet”; Debussy’s “Pelléas et Melisande,” and Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise.” The conductors are Arthur Nikisch, who 
will conduct the two cycles of the “Ring”; Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, Paul Drach, Ettore Panizza, Percy Pitt and Dr. 
Rottenberg. 
pranos: Melba, Madame Edvina, Mignon Nevada, Destinn, 
Louise Perard-Petz!, Mrs. Saltzmann Stevens, Amy Evans, 
Maude Fay, Millicent Field, Gertrude Kappel, Carmen 
Melis, Angela Sax and the Misses Roeder, Rourke and 
D’Arcy. The contraltos engaged are Kirby Lunn, Dilys 
Jones, Alys Mutch, Marian Beeley, Madame Beérat, Edith 
Clegg, Kathleen Howard, Elvira Leveroni and Miss Schaef- 
fer. The tenors, besides Caruso, include Heinrich Hensel, 


the composer will be present 


composers’ works, 


besides the above 


The preliminary list of artists include, so- 


John McCormack, Hermann Jadlowker, Peter Cornelius, 
Hans Bechstein, Paul Franz, Martinelli and 
Dante Zucchi. The basses and baritones are as follows: 
Sammarco, Van Rooy, Gilly, August Kiess, Armand Crabbé, 
Johannes Goddard, Rudolf Hofbauer, 
Gustave Huberdeau, Gaston Sargeant, Scotti, Michell Sam- 
piert, Malatesta, Robert Taite and 
Rouard. 


Giovanni 


James H, 


Foénss, 


Aquistaface Engel, 
nner, 

It is interesting to note the engagement of Mignon Ne- 
vada, the daughter of the renowned Emma Nevada, for the 
coming “grand season.” Miss Nevada's success with the 

Seecham Opera Company in 1911 will be recalled by many 
who heard her as Ophelia in “Hamlet” and as Olympia 
in the “Tales of Hoffmann.” Recently Miss Nevada has 
been singing at a series of concerts in the Provinces where 
she created no little furore. Miss Nevada has been en- 
gaged at Covent Garden for six performances, namely— 
three of Mimi in “Boheme” (in June) and three of Zer- 
lina in “Don Giovanni.” 

a 

Felice Lynn has been engaged as principal coloratura 
singer by the Quinlan Opera Company which will leave for 
Australia in April. 

nner 

Jeanne Jomelli will sing the chief soprano roles in the 
Mozart operas to be given by Thomas Beecham this sum- 
mer. 

nee 

The “Ring” cycle will be presented in its entirety, that is, 
without cuts. All the operas of the cycle, with the excep- 
tion of “Rheingold,” will begin in the afternoon and ter- 
minate at about eleven o’clock, with an interval, after the 
second act, of an hour and a half, for dinner, this arrange- 
ment permitting a thorough ventilation of the opera house 
and “allowing,” as the prospectus further states, “the au- 
dience to hear the first and last acts in comfort.” 

Ree 

Apropos of the approaching “grand” season, “Truth,” 
the relentless, comments as follows in its issue of February 
26: “I venture to suggest to the Covent Garden manage- 
ment that a considerable section of the public would wel- 
come an arrangement by which we could get our Wagner 
one act at a time. The idea occurred to me on Saturday 
night when I was obliged to begin my “Meistersinger’ at the 


second act. A good many who were able to settle down 
at 6.30 to make a night of it might have been glad to start 
after dinner if they could have taken the first act another 
night. 


difficulty 


On the other hand, a great many evidently find a 
What 


seems to be required is something like the ‘strip tickets’ 


in finishing the job at the other end 


on the tubes—one coupon for each act—with facilities for 


exchanging the coupons at the box office. Alternatively 
when one of these Gargantuan works is repeated, it might 


be played on the second occasion backwards—that is to 





MRS 


PANKHURST. 
say, with the last act first. This would give everybody a 
chance—the man who wants his dinner, and the man who 
wants his supper, or his bed. I trust that in airing these 


suggestions I shall not incur the charge of blasphemy 
They really spring from my reverence for the master. 
We all owe a great debt to Mr. Beecham for giving us a 
chance of hearing ‘Die Meistersinger’ without cuts—not to 
say very excellently done all around It shows us the 
impiety of any cut 
you get. 
tilated that makes me appeal to the 
chance of hearing the first in the same condition 
when it comes to all three at a sitting 
be willing, but the flesh is weak. I rather think that even 
with the strongest brethren the faculty of enjoyment gets 
a little dulled after about three hours of it 


the exigencies of modern civilization make five hours (or 


that what you lose is as good as what 
it is hearing the second and third acts unmu 
management for a 
But 


well, the spirit may 


Moreove f, 


more) with Wagner a privilege accessible only to the priv- 
ileged few. How many people would really know Dickens 
or Thackeray, or Arnold Bennett, if they were compelled 
to go through a whole work by one of these masters at a 
single sitting?” 


It is rumored that Alice Nielsen will also be heard at 
Covent Garden this season 


Some eighteen well chosen were 
Robert Maitland at his song recital given March 1 at the 
Edwards, 176 Mr.” Mait 
land was accompanied at the piano by R. H. Walthew, 
three of whose songs formed the third group on the pro 
Schu 


Neugierige,” 


songs presented hy 


home of Mrs Finchley road 


gram The opening numbers were five songs by 
bert: “Wohin?” “Am _ Feierabend.” “Der 
“Der Schiffer” and “Prometheus.” Mr. Maitland’s inter- 
pretation of Schubert is too well known to need any com 
His reading of the “Prometheus” is invariably a 
The 
second group of his last Saturday’s program was con 
structed of five songs by Brahms: “Der Tod das ist die 
Riihle Nacht,” “Standchen,” “Sappische Ode,” “Salaman- 
der” and “Verrath,” one and all of which Brahms songs 
Mr. Maitland has sung at his various more public con- 
certs. As a Brahms interpreter he has an established 
reputation among those of the more authoritative class, 
his readings being of the finely balanced interpretations 
which approach the perfect mean between the austerly 


ment. 
tremendously interesting and dramatic conception 


musical and the emotional intellectualism which combine 
in forming the Brahmsian musical idea. In the Walthew 
songs the composer found a sympathetic coadjutor in Mr 
Maitland In 
Wolf the 


thought. and power of 


the closing group of five songs by Hugo 


singer reached his climax of interpretative 


21 


vocal expression Here, in “Blu 


mengriiss,” “Jagerlied,” “Anakreon’s Grab.” “Verborgen 
heit” and “Der Tambour,” was displayed the art and dis 
cipline of the cultured vocalist and in especially “Der 
Tambour,” which was encored, the splendid dramatic sense 


Wolf son 


and his a 


and power to relate which these five vs demand 


Throughout the afternoon’s work the singer 


and 
was one of the 


companist were in excellent mood sympathetic ac 


cord, and the recital most delightful of 


recent date. 


Ree 
rhree interesting “at homes” were given recently by 
Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel at their residence 13 Port 
man street, Portman square Mr. Henschel sang a num 


ber of lieder in his inimitable manner, accompanving him 


self, as is his custom, at the piar Several of his 
advanced pupils were also heard, notably in the excellent 
reading of Mr, Henschel’s “Lerbisches Liederstield 

Mr. Adams, tenor; Lillie Norwald, sopra and Em 
Thorntield, contralto, with Mr. Henschel as : and «ac 
companist The work itself needs no mentioning, it has 
its established place in the repertory of cultured musician 
and, like all compositions containing intrinsic truths, im 
proves on repeated hearings It was heard sometin« 


back, at one of Mr 


when it 


Bechstein Hal! 


mentioned pupil 


Henschel’s concerts at 
these same above 
nre 


Polish vi linist, 


was sung by 


Paul 


cently 


Koschanski, the young who re 


was heard in London with the London Symphony 


Orchestra, has of late 


achieved a great success with the 


Russian Imperial Society at St Petersburg, under the con- 


The 


was par 


ductorship of Emil Mlynarski 
Koschanski 
finished Brahms interpreter, | 


consensus of press 


opinion was that Mr excellence a 


the orches 
ondon Mr 


Stradivarius 


is number with 
While in I 


EF sp agnole 


tra being the Brahms concerto 
Koschanski 


bought the celebrated 


violin, which he is now using with great succe 
nRne 
Emil Mlynarski is introducing hi symphony, “Polonia 
which was heard in London last year, to many of the lar 
Continental cities, where it is being received with much 
success by press and publi 
nur 


A serious pianist in the best sense of the meaning is 


Howard Jones, who gave the first of two Brahms recital 


at Bechstein Hall, March 4 Mr. Jones has the requisite 
technic for a Brahms interpreter and never fails on thi 
score What he may, however, be said to err in i 
too strong predilection for the academic Brahms, the 
Brahms of the lackluster, schoolmaster variets A little 
more warmth and Mr. Jones would take a foremost place 
as a Brahms interpreter His program was constructed 
of the sonata in F sharp minor, five intermezzi, three of 
the fantasies, the E flat rhapsody, and the variations o1 
the Handel theme 
Rae 

Dr. Theo Lierhammer gave a mg recital, assisted by 
Lily Fairney, soprano, at Bechstein Hall, March 5, accom 
panied at the piano by Hamilton Harty Dr. Lierham 
mer’s excellent musicianship found expression in an ex 


eptionally well constructed program, ranging from Bee 


thoven to a collection of very attractive Russian songs, 
which included “The Night,” “Lilac,” “A Nereid,” “Palm 
Sunday” and “From the Stars,” by Gretschaninoff. Rach 


Krassoff 


were parti 


maninoff, Glazounow and Tchereprine ,respec 


tively These five song ularly interesting, and 


were exceptionally well suited to the singers temperament 


and vocal ability Miss Fairney has a very attractiv 


voice, but her notions of Brahms are not exactly accord 
ing to the best traditions, nor in any sense attractive as a 
departure from accepted ideas Likewise tn the 
ong “Sappho,” by Bantock, 


line and the tempo adopted by the singer were 


lovely 


from Granville the phra 

excellent 
means to the annihilation of the sone’s innate beauty. In 
“Lullaby,” by Arthur Hinton, the 
suitable medium of both vocal 
and the song had 


Walford Davies’ “I Love the ] 


As an accompaniment to Dr. Lierhammer 


however, an attractive 
young singer found a more 
to he re 
ound 


Han 


and zxsthetical expre ion 


peated, as did also 


Dance.” 
ilton Harty was quite the superior accompanist, but as 
companist to Miss Fairney he was quite the inferior one 
which only goes to prove that it is difficult for an accom 
panist, if not actually an impossibility, for him to b 
greater than his coadjutor, especially when accompanying 
the voice 
nee 

Léon Fastovsky’s morning concert, given at 9 Langford 
place, St. John’s Wood (by the kind permission of Kate 
Dalliba), March 6, was one of more than 
interest. Mr 
Mrs 


and Hamilton Harty 


usual musical 
Fastovsky was assisted by Agnes Nicholls, 
Signor De 


embraced 


George Swinton, Cécile Hartoge Grassi 


The progran 


many at- 
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Fastovsky 
“ Adelaide” 


t numbers, Mr singing, among other 
ri a tenor voice 

he es with great art Miss Nicholls sang some 
Hamilton Harty and two Irish wintry songs ar 
Hughes, with all her accustomed 

id Signor De Grassi played the Saint-Saéns in 
rondo capriccioso with exquisite tone and 

in some old Elizabethan songs, was 





Cécile Hartog gave a good ac 
ilitie The concert was given 


EveLyN KAESMANN 





MUSIC IN SPARTANBURG. 
Spartanburg, S. ¢ March ) 


land, the pianist, gave 


‘ a recital at Converse 

College last Thursday night—the third of a series. He 

please the audience greatly 
red prominently in the program 

nner 

Club met last Thursday. Mrs. H 


“Opera in America.” 


Compositions by Debussy 


Kk, DeP read a paper on This was 
wee rogram, participated in by six mem 

f the club, “American Folk Music” will be the sub 
ect for study at the next meeting 


mane 


Arthur L. Manchester, director of the nineteenth annual 
uth Atlantic States music festival, which will be given 
this city on April 30, May 1 and 2, has issued a pro 
tus. in which he announces that the soloists will be: 
Marie R ippold, dramatic soprano; Ernestine Schumann- 


Pasquale Amato, baritone; Clarence 
Whitehill, b Paul Althouse, tenor, and Reinald Wer 

nrath, baritone. Walter Damrosch’s New York Symphony 
Orchestra, which has played at this festival for a number of 


year by the Metropolitan Opera 


Tr 
mtraito 


ears, will be supplanted thi 


House Orchestra, an organization of fifty musicians, with 
Giuseppe onductor The Converse College 
Choral Society of 200 voices, with Arthur L. Manchester 
or, Mary Hart Law as pianist, and Myrtal C. 
Palmer as organist, will, as usual, take a leading part in the 
festival, but an added feature this year will be a chorus 
of 200 school children, under the direction of Carrie Mec 
Makin The choral society will present Mendelssohn's 
Walpurgis Night,” 


Five concerts 


Sturani as 





us condu 


which was given three years ago with 
will be given. 


Max Henrict 


great succe 





MacDowell Chorus Concert. 


MacDowell 


announced for 


Th cond 


Choru f th 


subscription concert of the 
Schola Cantorum, which wa 
the second week in March, but was postponed, will take 
place in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Thursday evening, 
April ,. The program 


works Granville Bantock’s “ 


includes among other important 


Atalanta in Calydon,” a choral 


tor twenty part 


“. Yeatman Griffith ‘gecras 
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The most eminent Composers best Songs and 
Song Cycles are to be found in the Catalogue of 


BOOSEY & CO. “isin 


and 
© LONDON 
FREE on request. THEMATICS of latest important additions. 
9 East 17th Street - - New York 


and some Russian songs. 
of more than excellent timbre, 


MUSIC IN HOUSTON. 

Houston, Tex., 

Lenten musicales for various charities occupy the mv- 
sical and social element of Houston. Excellent programs 
are being given. Three afternoon concerts by the Blitz 
Quintet have been largely attended. Chamber music was 
introduced here by the Kneisel Quartet in October, In 
April the Girls’ Musical Club will present the Flonzaley 
Quartet as their only musical attraction, the lectures by Dr. 
Surette, of Oxford University, on “Bach” and “Beethoven,” 
which has been devoted to the 


March 4, 1913. 


completing their season, 
study of classical musical form. 
nme 
Leon Rice, a tenor from New York, gave an interest- 
ing recital of songs by living American composers on Feb- 
ruary 25 Mr. Rice will remain in this vicinity a few 
weeks, giving a number of concerts over the State and 
singing each Sunday at the Second Presbyterian Church 
in Houston at a salary equal to that received in New York 
at Trinity Chapel. 
ure 
Jules Falk, violinist, accompanied by Arthur Fisher, 
pianist, appeared here in concert at the Prince Theater, 
February 28. 
nee 
Manuel Rivera-Baz, a Spanish pianist, a newcomer from 
Mexico, has organized a trio, his assistants being Senor 
Esealante, violinist, and Julio Galindo, cellist. Mr. Baz has 
played at the Girls’ Musical Club several times and made a 
favorable impression. 
ane 
Louise Daniel, one of our most capable musicians and a 
pianist of more than average ability, gave a concert at 
Y. M. C. A. Concert Hall February 20, assisted by Arthur 
Saft, violinist. Both performers received several en- 
cores. 
RRR 
Ysaye will give a concert at the Prince Theater, April 2. 
His appearance is due to Mrs. Gentry Waldo, president of 
the Houston Art League, under whose auspices he will ap- 
pear. The same organization brought de Pachmann last 
Their one concert each year is looked upon as 
the occasion when artists of supreme excellence are pre- 
sented. 


season. 


nur 

Edna McDonald, a popular singer and voice teacher, has 
returned from a six weeks’ stay in New York, where she 
enjoyed grand opera and many fine concerts. 

nae, 

Ione Towns, a young girl possessing a fine soprano voice, 
is much in demand in Houston. She has determined upon 
a professional career in preference to idle enjoyment of 
wealth and social distinction. She has studied voice the 
past four years with Mrs. Robert L. Cox and languages 
with Wille Hutcheson. The latter has long been recog- 
nized as a woman of brilliant mentality, with remarkable 
gifts in teaching languages and lecturing upon musical, his 
torical and literary subjects. She is music critic for the 
Houston Post, and has lived abroad in the 
ters at various intervals 


big music cen- 
M. A. C 





MUSIC IN NEW ;HAVEN. 

New Haven, Conn 

To John McCormack, the celebrated Irish tenor, falls the 
distinction of having drawn to Woolsey Hall one of the 
largest audiences ever gathered within its walls. His re- 
cent concert brought many who had heard him only in 
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opera and who desired to hear his songs. Six years ago 
Mr. McCormack made his first public appearance at the 
Covent Garden in London, and has since steadily risen to 
fame, which seems to have culminated in this recital given 
under the auspices of Yale University, There were Enc- 
s, Irish songs, a Handel aria and the finale of the 
third act of (Leoncavallo), all received with 
demonstrative approval He sang with rare charm such 
encores as “Mollie Brannigan,” “Mother McCree” and “T 
Hear You Calling Me.” Assisting artists were Ilse Vida 
Duttlinger, a violinist of rare talent, and Edwin Schneider, 
a pianist of excellent ability, especially as accompanist 
nee 

The 100 guarantors of the Boston Opera project will be 

called upon to make up a deficit of something over $400 


lish song 
“Boheme” 
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which the matinee netted. The evening performance 
packed the house. 
nene 

The last of the five symphony concerts given by the New 
Haven Orchestra yesterday proved of unusual interest 
This was due to the appearance of Prof. Harry B. Jepson, 
who played his fantasie for organ and orchestra. The 
work embraces a wide diversity of color. Especially effec- 
tive are the climaxes with full organ and orchestra. 
Brahms’ symphony, No. 2, demands much of an orchestra 
and conductor, and the players did well under these condi- 
tions. Works of the seriousness of Brahms require almost 
endless rehearsing to achieve perfection. While there is 
to be an extra concert, April 8, this may be a fitting time to 
compliment David Stanley Smith, whose careful and tem- 
peramental conducting has won large measures of praise 
and brought the orchestra to one of the most notable mile- 
stones in its career, 


The third and last concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Hartford last week was of the usual high order, 
Dr. Karl Muck conducting. Brahms’ symphony, No. 2, was 
the principal number, and Norman Wilks, a pianist new to 
Hartford, played with evident approval Schumann’s A 
minor concerto, op. 54. E. A. Leoporp. 





MUSIC IN ATLANTA. 
Atlanta, Ga., March 12, 1913 

What stands as the principal musical event of the South, 
grand opera in Atlanta by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, of New York, is at our doors, and everybody is 
preparing to attend. Tickets are being ordered by mail, 
rooms reserved at the hotels, and on March 15 the public 
sale opens. A decided improvement above former years 
has been made in the selection of operas to be given, and 
among the artists to be heard are some of the new ac- 
quisitions of the company, such as Mesdames Doria and 
Hempel. Of the old favorites Caruso heads the list with 
three appearances, and among the others may be men- 
tioned Amato and Jérn. The operas to be given are: 
“Manon Lescaut,” Monday evening, April 21; “Traviata,” 
Tuesday afternoon, April 22; “Cyrano,” Wednesday even- 
ing, April 23; “Gioconda,” Thursday afternoon, April 24; 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” Friday evening, April 25; “Lucia,” 
Saturday afternoon, April 26; “Tosca,” Saturday evening, 
April 26. 

RRR 

Madame von Unschuld appeared in a piano recital at 
Cable Hall on Monday, March 11, playing a program which 
greatly pleased a fairly large audience. 

neRe 

The fourth concert by the Philharmonic Orchestra. Mor- 
timer Wilson, conductor, took place Sunday afternoon, 
March 9, at the Atlanta and drew an audience consider- 
ably larger than any previous one. The work of the or- 
chestra continues to show marked improvement. 

nen, 

The Sunday afternoon free organ recitals at the Audi- 
torium continue as usual, but to a musician looking for 
organ compositions to be played at an organ recital the 
programs continue as unsatisfactory as ever, and it is a 
wonder that Mr. Stainer, the organist, can feel satisfied 
with the programs he puts together. 

DAHM-PETERSEN. 





Newark Enjoys Chamber Music. 

Harry Levy, violinist, has verified his sanguine expecta- 
tion that chamber music, artistically rendered, would make 
a popular appeal in Newark, N. J. (typical, musically, of 
dozens of other cities of its size). The third and last of 
his series of chamber concerts, given in Wallace Hall, at- 
tracted a keenly appreciative audience on the evening ot 
March 17. Mr. Levy, an artist of rare ability, has sur- 
rounded himself with musicians whose work, individually 
and collectively, is worthy of consideration. 

The third program, which gave the music-lovers of New- 
ark an opportunity to study and enjoy the constrasted 
styles of Mozart, Schumann and Beethoven, was opened by 
a fine exhibition of ensemble work in the Mozart Quartet 
in D major, played by Mr. Levy, first violin; Sicard Culp, 
second violin; Hubert Corduan, viola, and Paul Kefer. 
‘cellist. 

The Mozart number was followed by a fine interpreta- 
tion of the immortal Schumann quintet, in E flat major. 
which delighted the lovers of the romantic in music. Earn 
esto Consolo assisted at the piano, and, as always, was in 
complete sympathy with his fellow artists. 

That every detail of the Beethoven septet, op. 22, E 
flat major, had been carefully studied, was evident in the 
beautiful rendering of that classic, which was excellently 
read, polished in style, precise and delicate in intonation. 
with Frank Kuchynka, contrabass; Gustave Largenus 
clarinet; Ugo Savolini, bassoon, and Joseph Franze!, 
French horn. 

The Harry Levy String Quartet is an acquisition to New- 
ark’s musical life. 
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The twentieth Gewandhaus under Arthur 
Nikisch was the fifth of the 


sixth and seventh symphonies were played, and there was 


concert 
Jecthoven programs rhe 
no soloist. There is probability that whoever has not yet 
heard the “Pastoral” (sixth) symphony under Nikisch is 


not yet aware how great music the symphony is, nor how 


great a Beethoven conductor Nikisch is For Beethoven 
the score shows the most vivid fancy for the series of 
scenes announced. His own mental pictures are sharply 


drawn, and for their musical exhibition a profusion of 


ideas are set forth. Especially the last movement is com 


posed in unending detail of beautiful music, and Nikisch 


is the one man of rich spirit and poetic fancy to bring 
out the entire content Immediately following the play 
ing of the sixth, the seventh symphony seems a very 


Nikisch just as pr 


interpret it, 


much more powerful discourse, and 


nouncedly the man of power to does 
the 
were just conjured up through the. f 
concert Nikisch 

Night’s Dream” 
The 


he same pr 


yet one 
not soon forget impressions Of nature and life that 


rime At the next 
Mendelssohn 
Pade 


Chopin 


Gewandhaus will give the 


“Midsummer overture and the 


rewski symphony composer will play the 


F minor concerto on t gram The last 


con 
cert of the season will probably include the Beethove 
eighth and ninth symphonies. 
RRe 
The chamber 
the 
ing serenade for 


fifth Gewandhaus brought 


Stenhammer 


music evening 


fourth string quartet, op. 25, the Sind 


two violins and piano, also the Dvorak 
A major piano quintet, op. 81 The G 
Wollgandt, Wolschke, 
had the help of Pianist Josef Pembaur, Jr., 


The 


not so 


wandhaus per 


sonnel of Hermann and Klengel 


of the Leipsic 
Conservatory. Stenhammer quartet carries very 
through its 


the 


unusual interest, much 
the 


for conceiving interesting playing effects 


spirit as 


through composer's great acumen strong head 


Che composi 


tion is by no lacking in 


playing attributes are 


means one inspiration, vet its 


monopolize the attention 


such as to | 


Among the much employed devices is a which 


Bruckner, yet each time 


pizzicat 


is used here as persistently as by 


in unfailing effectiveness, as it is intended The entire 
work is built in close canonic procedure, so that it re 
mains a true chamber music type. The Sinding serenade 
is intensely engaging music in nearly all of its five move 


ments, the fourth movement, andante, probably represent 


ing the lowest stage of inspiration The composing man 
guessed by those who know 
The 


melodic phrase is ever in the one pattern, the plano plays 


ner represented may be easily 
any of Sinding’s other works in the larger forms 
frequently in the running arpeggios which are inevitable 
called “Spring 
is lacking from the usual picture But the Sind 
its best, and Woll 


t soaring through it in 


to Sinding, and only the Norwegian jig, 
Dance,” 
ing melodic ecstasy is written here at 
Wolschke took 


very great warmth and impulse, so that the 
brilliant 


gandt and turns 


public got a 
of violin playing, while taking 
Pem- 


very exposition 
music, the output of not quite a first class genius 
baur’s piano is one of many colors, so that one imagines 
he is that or not The 
about the seventh year 


of its present personnel, and it is playing in greatest im 


him a whole orchestra, whether 


Gewandhaus string quartet is in 
finish 


RRR 


aginable verve and 


Gustav Mahler’s great “Lied der Erde” and his boister 
ous first symphony constituted the program of the last 
concert of the Musikalische Gesellschaft under Georg 
Gohler The beautiful contralto, Maria Freund, and 


tenor Hans Siewert, had the vocal work in the “Lied der 


Erde.” It may be recalled that this “symphony,” requir 


ing here an hour and ten minutes to give, is divided into 


six sections, entitled “Trinklied vom Jammer der Erde” 
(tenor), “Der Einsame im Herbst” (contralto), “Von det 
Jugend” (tenor), “Von der Schénheit” (contralto), “Der 
frunkene im Frihling” (tenor) and “Der Abschied 
(contralto) The three tenor numbers are by far the 
less earnest in content, as they only require also a total 


The three numbers for con 
that the last 


section, requiring just thirty minutes to perform, is among 


of seventeen minutes to give 


vy be 


tralto are of very great beauty, and it n 


the greatest mood monuments that has ever been set in 
tone. The musician can never forget the one reserva- 
tion, and that is that the Mahler musical dialect is a'- 


ways one of utmost simplicity, sometimes directly com 


his command, the com 
This mem 


sometimes 


monplace, yet in the dialect at 
poser had extraordinary impulses to convey 
randum of dialectic 
charitably omitted from a discussion, yet much apology is 
still absolutely necessary toward coaxing a public which 
first finds difficulty in respecting even an imposing mes- 
sage written in so homely and borrowed. phrase In 
whatever now concerns borrowing, the episode for tenor 


commonplace would _ b« 


may be as 
present day 


and orchestra, beginning the “Lied der Erde” 


well in the voice of Richard Strauss or any 


writer of lyric opera, but for the rest Mahler has been 
able slightly to clear up his speech, just as was noted 


of his posthumous ninth symphony, reported on from the 
With the technical 
one and 


Vienna festival last June. means 0! 


expression thus disposed of, may go On report 


that Mahler’s mood pictures were upon him so strongly 
that they not be 


contralto’s first solo is already a 


could influenced by anybody, and the 


picture of great powe 


Her second solo sings of beauty and grace in many Ori 


ental colors. The long finale sings of parting, and her 


Mahler has 


is lyric tragedy of overwhelming intensity 


then brought to the orchestral palette some of his most 
wonderful colors, and the impression they create is one to 
be remembered Frau Freund sang in unusually bea 
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vocal art and great spiritual depth Herr Siewert 


numbers in vocal quality and mature 


The Mahler 


vividly shown was the most eloquent testi- 


agreeable 
fact that the 


gave his 
musicianship intent wa 
everywhere so 
mony of Goéhler’s musical insight and practical command 
The Mahler first sym 


Erde,” 


over all the performing forces 


phony, following the “Lied det seemed strangely 


hollow and ineffective in proportion to what the composer 
was wishing to express Especially the last movement 
seemed a futile drive after overwhelming effect 
RRR 

The fifth and last concert of the Sevcik Quartet ca 
son brought Smetana’s string ‘quartet Aus meinen 
Leben”; the Brahms A major piano quartet, op. 26, and 
Schubert's string quartet of “Tod und das Marchen 
The assisting pianist was Georg Zscherneck, of Leipsk 
Though the original members, Lhotsky, Prochazka and 


Moravec, had to initiate their new cellist, Fingerland, th 
organization was still able to hold remarkably to tts 
high standard of ensemble Zscherneck proved a most 
delightful artist in chamber music His touch is ene 
getic, yet not too ponderous to blend finely with th 
strings His playing is further characterized by th 


rhythmic precision and firmness which are so necessary 1 


ensemble work 

neue 
Chorus, inder 
Schumann's oratorio, “Rut! | 
Hilda Eliger, the Ruth by 
Hans Spies This beautiful 


The Leipsic Philharmonx 
Hagel, gave Georg 
Naomi part 
abeth Ohlhoff, the 


and eminently practical work constitutes a 


was sung by ehiz 


Boaz by 


exam 


not ible 


ple of one entirely saturated in the various other com- 


poser influences and conventional spirit of its time, and 


since the opera and symphonic poem are the predominat 


ing elements of its time, the oratorio is nothing moré 
nor less than a modern lyric opera without action or 
scenery Georg Schumann is a great master of orches 


7 


holds the 
torms 


tral technic, besides the logic that 
work of an 
On that 


and the unfailing lyric wat 


composer 
entire evening to direct, and plastic 


account, besides the great beauty of the story 


th of the music, the 





comp , 


where other works 


Hagel led th 


sition may come into great popularity 


im much higher art ideal fail entirely 
Winderstein 


Orchestra m great precision, balance and 


musical quality So did the soloists and chor sing ' 
utmost precision and verve throughout the evening 
Hagel was for some years first conductor of the Leips 
Opera and for two years he has held the same post at the 
Grand Ducal Opera at Br hweig 

I ENE ik. SIMPSON 


Miller in Demand for Drawing Room Musicales. 
At the New Willard in W net D. C., and at t 





Jefferson Hotel in Richmond, Va., Christine Miller recent 
ly appeared under the ispices of Kat Wilson-Greene 

a series of morning lenten musicales The young contrait 
was greeted in each place by large representative audi 
ence of prominent society women, and she created grea 
enthusiasm \lso at the Pontchartran Detroit, Charles 
Frederic Morse has inaugurated s a series, with Miss 
Miller as the first artist presented. The following from the 
Detroit newspapers speak of M Miller's enthusiastic 
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bree Press 
Foretells How a Tenor Will Sing. 

George Carré, the New York tenor, has a reputation i 
prophet and a seer because of a remarkable predicti he 
made at a performance t \ida Many musicrans kn 
that the high B flat near the « é f “Celeste Aida” i 
marked pianissim ind moret Verdi s score ut tha 
t has been the stor f tenors to attach tone for 
tissimo, some because th if le t rer Ww , 
thers because they wish to pr e gallery app Mi 
Carré, on the above mentioned ision, had wit 
pupil and remarked t that r woul t 
> flat loudly le d y th uipii t nquire how | 
vas able t ! tell t I n me tl nsw tl 
singers G wa vron aul theretore it wa mpossible f 
him to take the ton ftly. You see if rG not right 
the tones above it ul t | ibly e right \ on as he 
struck high G | ew that he w d not be able t 
the B flat softly vit ther, 1 ! want to a 
quire the soft high tor ver night without considering 
the many difficulties ‘ rcome in the acquisition of 
this feat They are anx is that they are unwilling t 
persevere until they rt t those difficults lo the ga 
lery the forced k tone may meet with approval 
but to the musicia if the t, the gl ft 
show the singer art in it most eautiful light 

Volpe Symyhony Program. 

Efrem Zimbalist was tl loist last evening at the f t! 
i ng } Vol ymphon 
Society at Carnegie Hall, New Yor he program, wl 
f ws, will be re next wee 
( ky i 

Il? M \ 
‘ 1 f 
K 
‘ | 4 
Merx Scores a Success. 

Commenting upon a recent appearance f Hans Me 
the German lieder the Brooklys latly t ‘ 
Uni said “Mr red t it 
the evening. He | asing ‘ 
he used with discret articular! . f 
he displaved keen artistic intelliges uN ympathy witl 
the composer.” 
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Piaristengasse 46, } 
Vienna, March 6, 1913. 


Will Burmester, the violin virtuoso, played his concert 
in the Grosser Musikverein Saal on Friday evening. Ac- 
companying was the Wiener Konzert-Verein Orchestra, 
under Gustay Gutheil’s direction, and Willy Klasen, pian- 
ist, for the shorter numbers, Burmester played with or- 
chestra accompaniment the Viotti concerto in A minor, 
No. 22,and the Beethoven D major concerto,op 63. The 
artist was in exceptionally good form here, and never be- 
fore did his remarkable technic and broad tone show in 
stronger light than in his performance last Friday even- 
ing. His interpretations of the Viotti and Beethoven 
numbers were clearly and masterly given. A group of 
old dances by Padre Martini, Hummel, Dussek and Weber 
(in arrangements by Burmester), were played with piano 
accompaniment It is mostly in these short numbers of 
descriptive quality that Burmester excels, for in them his 








FRANZ SCHUBERT MONUMENT IN THE CITY PARK 


Made by Prof. K. Kundmann and dedicated in the year 1872. 


extreme fineness and flexibility of tone coloring come into 


play. The orchestra, under Gutheil’s direction, accom- 
panied faithfully and with distinctive merit. 
RRR 


Lucien Durosoir gave his first concert here of this sea- 
son in the Ehrbar Saal to a well filled house. His pro- 
gram consisted of the César Franck sonata for violin and 
piano; a Bach aria; “Romance,” by Svendsen; gavotte, by 
Cupis de Comargo; adiago and presto, by Porpora; the 
Corelli D minor sonata; “Airs Russes,” by Wieniawski, 
and two short numbers by Dvorak and Gabriel Fauré. 
This popular French artist was received with much en- 
thusiasm by his many friends and fellow countrymen here 
in Vienna. His style of playing combines a flowing tech- 
nic with big musical understanding and the true French 
spirit, which adds much to the picturesqueness and verve 
of his interpretations. He was accorded warm approval 
throughout the evening at the hands of the audience and 
was forced to add several encore numbers. Emmerich 
Kris served as piano accompanist, and fulfilled his part 
in a very pleasing manner, revealing much sympathy and 
strong sincerity. 

RRR 

Therese Schnabel-Behr, vocal soloist, gave her first 
Vienna “Liederabend” of the season in the Bésendorfer 
Saal, with Arthur Schnabel as her accompanist. The 
numbers were by Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms and Tschai- 
kowsky. 

RRR 

Ernesto Rocco, the mandolin virtuoso, gave a recital in 
Beethoven Saal, with the assistance of Louise Kornfeld as 
vocal soloist. Rocco began his program with the Paga- 
nini D major concerto. Other numbers were the Bach 
prelude, andante and fugue; “Orientale,” by Czsar Cui; 
“Serenade,” by Moszkowski; “The Swan,” by Saint- 
Saéns; “The Bee,” by Schubert, and a fantasie on “Car- 
men.” Fraulein Kornfeld sang selections by Giordani, 
Bach, Gordigiani and Brahms. The extent to which 
Rocco has developed his own particular art on the man- 
dolin is surprising, and it is with utmost pleasure and ad- 


miration that one listens to him, extreme rapidity in tech- 
nical passages and rich color effects adding much to the 
charm of his artistic interpretations. Fraulein Kornfeld 
sang herself into high favor with the large audience. Her 
voice is a clear, rich soprano of great natural beauty, well 
trained and possessing much flexibility and excellent tone 
quality. The interpretations rang with true feeling and 
showed artistic understanding. As accompanist Fritzi 
Neumann fulfilled that position in a pleasing and highly 
satisfactory manner. 
RRR 

The popular orchestral concerts given each Wednesday 
afternoon in the Park Hotel at Schoénbrum by tlie 
Tonkinstler Orchestra continue to maintain their high 
standard and popularity with the Viennesse public. This 
informal manner of giving the people concert music finds 
much vogue throughout Europe, for nothing comes nearer 
to the German or Austrian taste than to be permitted to 
enjoy a cup of coffee or a glass of beer and listen to good 
music at the same time. One of the recent programs of- 
fered by the orchestra under Andre Hummer’s direction 
consisted of the Haydn eleventh symphony in G major; 
an orchestra suite from “Carmen”; Mendelssohn’s “Sum- 
mer Night’s Dream” overture; scenes from “Rigoletto” ; 
Bach-Gounod “Meditation,” and the “North Sea Pictures,” 
by Johann Strauss. 

RRR 

A joint recital was given in the Kleiner Musik Verein 
Sall by Maude Mary Puddy, pianist, and Ernest A. Wied 
feld, violinist. Both of these artists have been studying 
here in Vienna, Miss Puddy with Professor Leschetizky 
and Mr. Wiedfeld with Professor Rose. A large gath- 
ering greeted the soloists as they appeared on the stage, 
and throughout the evening warm appreciation was shown 
for the playing, which represented much careful and 
artistic work. The program consisted of the Brahms D 
minor sonata, op. 108, for violin and piano; Bach chaconne 
for violin alone; Brahms G minor rhapsody, B flat minor 
intermezzo and the B minor capriccio for piano; and the 
Grieg sonata in C minor for violin and piano. 

nares 

The Akademisher Gesangverein gave their concert in 
the Grosser Musikverein Saal, accompanied by the 
Verein’s Orchestra and the ladies of the Musikfreunde 
Choral Society. The orchestra and chorus were under 
Franz Pawlikowsky’s direction. The assisting vocal 
artists were Emma Hoenig, Emma Kaiser and Prof. Dr. 
Raimund Halatschka. Although unable to attend this 
concert in person I have learned that the combined work 
of the chorus and orchestra was in good form, due un- 
doubtedly to Franz Pawlikowsky’s efficient directing, 

mee 

For the seventh Philharmonic concert, to be given next 
Sunday evening, with Felix Weingartner directing, the 
first Vienna performance of the Beethoven posthumous 
(“Jenaer”) C major symphony will be given. The Bee- 
thoven “Grosse Fuge” in B major for string orchestra 
and the Mendelssohn third symphony in A minor will also 
be played. 

nner, 

The last of the fortnightly concerts given by the Amer- 
ican Musical Club at the rooms of the Anglo-American 
Club was held Friday afternoon. The artists for the af- 
ternoon were Wadna Kiel, violinist; Dr. Karl Sommer, 
vocalist, and Marie Wittles, pianist. Miss Kiel played the 
Sinding “Romance” and a Saint-Saéns “Concertstiick.” 
This young artist displayed many pleasing qualities. She 
produces a good broad tone, which she blends success- 
fully into the various phases of her interpretations with 
the aid of a clean technic. The pianist, Miss Wittles, 
played her number in good and pure pianistic style. Her 
musical understanding, together with her other artistic 
accomplishments, make her playing very interesting. 
Mr. Sommer sang the “Ausprache Wolframs” (“Tann- 
hauser”) and several smaller numbers as encores. His 
voice represents careful training and is pleasing in qual- 
ity, Victor C. Winton. 





Pilzer-Spooner Recital Tonight. 

At Freehold, N. J., this evening, Wednesday, March 26, 
Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, and Philip Spooner, tenor, will 
give a joint recital. The local nranagement has been labor- 
ing assiduously and a large audience is expected to hear 
these talented young artists, who have been winning great 
success of late. Mr. Pilzer will play the Saint-Saens B 
minor concerto and two groups of shorter pieces. Mr. 
Spooner will sing two operatic arias and a number of 
songs. Frank Bibb will be the accompanist. 
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St. Louis, Mo., March 17, 1913. 
The program of the fourteenth concert given by the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Max 
Zach, Saturday night, was as follows: 
Symphony after Byron’s Manfred. ...........++0++ I'schaikowsky 
Twenty-second concerto for violin and orchestra............. Viott: 
Overture, Becalmed at Sea; a Prosperous Voyage. .... Mendelssohn 


Concerto in B minor for violin and orchestra, No. 3, op. 61, 
Saint-Saens 


Truly this has been the violinists’ season! Four world 
artists touring this country at the same time ‘with great 
success, and others of remarkable ability, if not quite in 
the same rank with the “four” referred to above, also re- 
ceiving much praise from the public and the press. For 
the habitual concert goer, it has been a very remarkable 
In fact, it has been an education. In the 
cases of these four “world artists,” the subservience of 
mere technical display, the absence of “tricks,” and the 
importance placed upon interpretation, have been features 
with them all. Consequently the audiences become less 
susceptible to showy glitter and to dazzling ornamentation, 
and are more responsive to genuine emotion and to in- 
telligent rendition. With a very few of the foremost in- 
strumentalists in the world, the subjective element appears 
to be more in evidence than the objective. That is to say, 
that while the artist does as much as he can toward real- 
izing the composer's point of view, yet his individuality is 
so potent as to cast a strong personal spell over everything 
There can be no question 


experience, 


he does. Such an one is Ysaye, 
about his musicianship, or his mastery over his instru- 
ment. He has no eccentricity to act as a “fly in the oint- 
ment.” His performance is truly legitimate. But that 
quality which is.often termed “magnetism” is seen in its 
h.ghest degree in Ysaye. Two long concertos coming 
after a seventy minute symphony is a test. With a smaller 
man, the audience would have exhibited weariness long 
before the close of the concert. As it was, the absolute 
silence which was maintained throughout each movement 
revealed the intense absorption of every listener in the 
music, and the applause which followed was of the hearty, 
spontaneous nature which shows keen delight. It may well 
be said that the great violinist won an unquestioned tri- 
umph. It is hard to state what was best done: the simple, 
classical style of the Viotti concerto, or the more intense 
romantic style of the Saint-Saéns concerto. Each was 
played according to its own distinctive character. Prob- 
ably the latter met with the most enthusiastic approval. 
It was encored, and Ysaye responded by playing the Saint- 
Saéns “Rondo Capriccioso.” The “Manfred” symphony 
was a repetition of the performance of three weeks ago. 
Probably no great orchestral work has made so profound 
an impression upon our concert going public this year as 
the Tschaikowsky “Manfred.” It is undoubtedly one of 
the most effective works, musically and otherwise, con- 
ceived by the great Russian. Mr. Zach’s men played it 
even better than upon the previous occasion, The St 
Louis Orchestra is making great strides under its very 
able conductor, and its concerts are now anticipated by 
the subscribers with much pleasure. 
nenre 

The Sunday Popular Concert was given before the usual 

crowded house The program was: 


Overture to Oberon .Von Weber 


seeceessons Delibes 


Coppelia Ballet 
Nocturne. 
Waltz. 
Czardas. 
Rubinstein 


The Music of the Spheres. 
String Orchestra. 


Soprano solos. 
Marion Wright Powers. 


Selection from Samson and Delilah... 
Rhapsodic Dance, The Bamboula.... 
Waltz, Harlequin’s Wedding : 

Tue Musica, Courier correspondent was unable to be 
present at this concert, but from all accounts Mrs. Powers 
won an astonishing success. Her voice is a brilliant so- 
prano with a very high range, and in Alabieff's “Night- 
ingale,” she showed a command over the technical side of 
singing which was quite remarkable, She was accorded 
an ovation by the audience. 

nner 

A concert, the second of Hattie Gooding’s series at the 

Wednesday Club Auditorium, took place last Wednesday 


. Saint-Saéns 
Coleridge-Taylor 


night. The participants were David and Clara Mannes, 
who presented this program: 

Sonata in E flat major, op. 12, No. 3...---- i eaunnien Beethoven 
Recitativo Adagio, from sonata in A minor, op, 10..... Wolf-Ferrari 
Imtermeez® 2... ccc c cee ec ne eceeeerecnersenmeneeseeseesseeees Brahms 
Old Vienna Waltzes .. 2.2... 6. .c cece ewe nceereeenreneeesees Kreisler 
Er bateaa .. 2... cc ec ewe ere ce ccecernecereeeeserereessseuees Debussy 
Sonata in A major. ....--0--eeeeeesereereees Cesar Franck 


The hall is just ‘the place for just such an , intimate con- 





cert as this, and the audience was composed of the most 
music loving people of the city. 


Ernest R. Kroeger gave the sixth (and last) recital of 
his Beethoven-Schumann-Chopin-Liszt cycle last Saturday 
afternoon at Musical Art Hall. The program follows: 


Sonata in E minor, op. 90... ......0...0000 ‘ Beethoven 
. Schumann 
Chopin 


Fantasie in C, op. 17........ peetocseqehsesees 
Ballade, op. 47...... _- 
W aldesrauschen (etude) ay ee 7 ... Liszt 
In the twenty years Mr. Kroeger has given these recitals 
he has played between five hundred and six hundred com- 
positions from memory—a record unequalled by very few 
pianists before the public. They have had considerable 
influence upon developing the taste and love for good 
piano compositions in St. Louis, and many students at- 
tend these recitals regularly each season. 


The following program was given by advanced pupils 
of Mrs. Franklyn Knight Tuesday evening: 
In Seville : Dessauer 
The Nightingale . a haee's ; ~_ ...Nevin 

Cora Alt. 


SPENCER 


The Distinguished 
Young American Pianist 


After three successful seasons in Europe, inciud- 
ing appearances in London with Nikisch and the 
London ee Soe in Berlin with 
Kunwald and the Berlin Philharmonic, in Am- 
sterdam with Mengelberg and the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra, will make her 


Initial American Tour 
Entire Season 1913-14 


Under the exclasive management of 
Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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Lullaby (Jocelyn) Godard 
The Chrysanthemum Salter 
Ruth McClure 


Macushla Macdonough 


Will o° the Wisp . Spross 
Evelyn McGuire 
Traume (Tristan and Isolde) Wagner 
House of Too Much Troubk Hoeck 
The Child’s Prayer ... sae Harold 
Esther Peabody 
Piano solos— 
Poem ... , McDowell 


BUUREN encdcvesceucs&6s ee dS¥e08 . Chopin 
Birdling eee snccueuas a2 Grieg 
Agnes Schulenburg 
Penelope at the Loom (Odysseus)... ‘ Sruch 
The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold Whelpley 
Marie Gallenkamp 
My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice (Samson and Delilah) 


Boat Song 


Saint-Saens 
: pesecee Harriet Ware 
Pearl Gehner 
The Cry of Rachel............. jeens , Mary T. Salter 
His Lullaby capnawes -Carrie J. Bond 
Matilda Speck 
Love's Dial Ashford 
The Dawn 
One Perfect Day. 
Good-night. 
Cleo Allison 
Julie Stevens Bacon and Agnes Schulenburg, accompanists 
nae 
The Strassberger Conservatories gave concerts Wednes- 
day and Friday nights. The following is the program of 
the Friday concert: 
Piano solos 
jarcaroile m A minor . . Rubinstein 
Myrtle Holthaus 
Humoreske : ; .Wilm 
Mamie Lorenz 
Confidence ...... vias , Dupont 
Tillie Kettickamp, of Nokomis, III 
Melody in F 
Valse in octaves ... jeneuaie Concone 
Florence Marvin. 
Violin solo, Scene de Ballet 
Maurice Forman 


Rubinstein 


De Beriot 


Vocal duet, Brindisi ae , R . Muzio 
Olivia Merkel ond Alice Jacques 
Piano solos— 
Springtime Noskowsk: 


Helen Wigge 


The Butterfly ..... Sed ceeconneaseese . Lavallee 
Irene Maurer. 
Funeral March, from sonata, op. 35... . Chopin 
Julia Drozda 
Piano duo, Valse de Concert (MS., first time) ‘ Heink 
Julia Drorda and Professor Heink 
Vocal solos— 
Elegie ..... Massenet 
Snow Flakes .Cowen 


Flower Rain ‘ Schneider 
Rose Wenzel 
Recitation, The Balcony Scene. : Shakespeare 
Paula Hoegen 

Piano solose— 

Prelude in D minor. ... Porter 
Valse Intermezzo .. : : .. Clark 

William Scheer 

Nocturne, from C Bollinger 


pine myucs 
Estelle Carl 
Valse Caprice ‘ Strauss- King 
Alma Meyer 
Vocal solo, Waiting (with violin obbligato) e- Millard 
Alice Jacques 
Vielin solo, Souvenir de Haydn (violin alone) Leonard- Parisi 
Robert Chaudet 
Vocal solos 
Because LY Hardelot 
At Parting . Rogers 
Spring Flowers (with violin obbligate) Reinecke 
Olivia Merkel 


iano solos— 


Polonaise in E major Liszt 
Helen Mueller 

Prelude in C sharp minor Rachmaninott 
Victor Daescl 

Piano quartet, Peer Gynt Suice N i -. Grieg 

lrene Ueckemeter, Lilhan Stupp, Catherine Lawton and 

Bessie Kohl 
bs is Bi | 


Libbie ( 


a large and interesting class, gave a pupils’ recital on Tues 


unsburg, a most talented young pianist, who has 


day mght at Hinneman Hall, in which she was assisted by 
Arthur Baron, violimst, and Leah Goldstein, elocutionist. 
lwenty-two pupils took part in the program, with con 
spicuous credit to their imstructor and themselves. 


kK. R. Kroger. 





Sergei Klibanshy Pupils’ Recital. 

March 19, Sergei Klibansky gave the first of three reci 
tals by pupils, at his studio, 212 West Fifty-ninth street, 
New York. The recital was of special interest on account 
of the eight songs and piano pieces by the American com 
poser, Howard C, 


Gilmour. These were most favorably 


received, tor the songs are melodious, singabie and effec 
tive, and the piano pieces contain much that appeals to the 
listener. All the singers showed Mr. Klibansky’'s careful 
study of the individual possibilities of each pupil, and par 
ticularly his system of breath control and easy tone-produc 
tion, 

Among those deserving special mention are Eulalia Can 
non, a young southern girl, who possesses a very beautiful 
soprano voice, of ususual range and power. She sang the 
Jean Vin 
cent Cooper, a contralto of very appealing quality, sang 
Woolff, heroic tenor, 
showed a brilliant voice in two modern Italian arias. Elsic 


Lambe played the ¢ 


songs by Gilmour with feeling and intelligence 
two songs with great expression 


uilmour piano pieces with clean techni 
and much style; she is the pupil of Kate S. Chittenden 
Mrs. Ch. L. Sicard, Louise Wagner, Amelia Rellim, Betty 
Marefield, all contributed well sung numbers, and thre« 
men deserve commendation, namely, 
Frederic Sniffen and B. Strandenaes. 

The studio was filled with interested auditors, and th 
participants received well-deserved applause. 


Freder ic We ylkow it 


Ethlyn Bow 
man played good accompaniments, and the complete pro 
gram follows: 


Duets 
O Wert Thou F. Mendelasol 
Creeting F. Mendelssohn 
Fulala Cannon, Mra. ¢ I Sicard 
In the Time of Roses I Reichardt 
Memory Goering Thomas 
Louise Wagner 
Nachigebet .. A. V. Fle 
F riblingsnacht R. Schuman 
Amelia Rellium 
Piano solos 
A Memory H. © Gilme 
The Voice of the Pine H. ©. Giles 
The Dance of the Dolls - £<. & 
I ©c Lambs 
Thy Love Mine All H. © Gilmeu 
Hame to the Hiclands Hi. ©. Gilmme 
A Slumber Song H. C. Gilm 
An Old Leve Song H. C. Gilmo 
Lullaby , ; 2 ; . HC. Gilm 
Eulalia Cannon 
Der Lindenbaum chubert 
Frederic Wolkowitz 
Until : , Sanderson 
Frederic Sniffen 
Down in the Forest... Rona 
Rose and the Bud... Forste 
Jean Vincent Cooper 
Aria from La Giaconda Ponchie 
Jetty Marefield 
Aria from La Tosca , Puce 
Aria from Pagliacci.. Le al 
B. Woolff 
Prologue from Pagliacci 5 Leoncavallo 


B. Strandsnaes 
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Munich, March 7, 1913 
é f the series of six which Ossip Ga- 
ing here and in Berlin this season to 
pment ol the piano concerto, took 
k, the program being made up of the two 
cert in D minor and in B flat major I 
1 if it is to the advantage of either con 
them together upon one program After 
attent the D minor it is a considerabl 
ed upon to listen to the huge B flat con 

it remely abstruse frst movement 
relief between them, though the introduction 
k Ww | make a ogram of impossible 
quite impossible to find anything new to 
I reported Gabrilowitsch concerts steadily 

r three years That he is always in ab 

f hi plendid technical equipment 1 
YT without saying And those 
that it 1 in just such works 
their tremendous demands 

f a player, that Gabrilowitsch 
| rything wa plendidly done, with a 
f icety and fine feeling which cannot 
Leonid Kreutzer rected the accompany 
n Orchestra with his usu kill and 

t know, but after w hing his ge 

t t ind his whole style of command 
estra, | am willing to gue that h tudied 
wil Nikisch \ good master, too [here 
‘ Gabrilowitsch being called back re 
werto and very rightly bringing 
t t ire in it The sixth and last 
‘ Miarch 19, and will have a varied and 
pi il quite i contrast to the austerity oO! 
( vy, name Franck, symphonic varia 
‘ neerto in C minor; Strauss, “Bur 

I) in 1 capital work trom the miaste 
m heard nd, to close, the Rach 

Rar 

ever ical organization in Europe is do 
tl ir to commemorate the one hun 

Vel y of Wagner's birth, and the sixth con 
‘ mphony seri of the Konzertverem 
nd Ferdinand Léwe, was devoted exclu 
lead master’s work \ large bust of Wagner 
e of in the center of the platform, at 
the whole back wall was artistically deco 
evergreens, a delightful relief from the cus 
gliness of the Tonhalle Not only a relict 
but, incidentally and by pure chance as it hap 
tinct improvement for the acoustic properties 
Ihe program was as follows: Prelude to the 
el Siegfried Idyl,’ fannhauser” overture 
ion), the concert excerpts from “Parsifal.” 
with this program is that it is a steady di 
from start to finish For me at least, the 
ger” prelude represents the very culmination 
creative work It is healthy, manly, sturdy, 
erything that is good in Wagner represented 
t. Further, | think it is a mistake to play 

of the “Tannhauser’ overture in con 
the stage, where one can see the action and 
meaning, it is all right, but in the concert 
dy n, with its magnificent apotheosis, 
d tin tter In fact, the (without the ac 
t meaningle close of the Paris ver 
( ‘ tlat It is like beginning dinner 
1 ending it with lukewarm soup 
I ifal”—well, I have seen the opera and 
the ert excerpts [There are many, many 
‘ there—naturally im a work from 
Il will conte to finding the work 

\ irticularly parts of the concert ex 
ere are ction and scenery to distract 
t “ it a higher level than for 
\\ magnihec ntly, a d Ferdinand 

is magnetic reading of the “Meiste: 
( me of the finest work I have ever 
hit Siegfried Idyl ind the “Tann 





hduser” overture were also capitally done, and the huge 
audience, which, without exaggeration, this time “filled 
the hall to overflowing,” recalled the conductor repeated 
ly, I did not stay for the “Parsifal” excerpts 
nner 

On the same evening Gertrude Taber, an American lady 
residing here, gave a song recital at the Bayerischen Hof. 
It was con- 
sistent, well chosen and not too long, occupying only a 


Her program can be unreservedly praised. 


little over an hour, an ideal length for any song recital 
Her singing has improved since her last appearance here, 
Her method is not bad, and the voice 
She is ill ad 


vised to sing such songs, for instance, as Brahms’ “Mai 


over a year ago 
in the middle register is rather pleasant. 


nacht,” which calls for considerable use of the upper ‘reg 


ister, in which the voice sounds thin and trembles when 


| 
: 





FRANZ RITTER VON FISCHER 
singing forte Her German enunciation is distinctly bet- 
ter than before, and the interpretation was good through- 
out Brahms’ “Standchen” was capitally done, and was 
repeated in answer to the applause, which also called for 
Prof. Hermann Zilcher, one of the 
best musicians which the Royal Academy here has the 


an encore at the end. 


fortune to possess, accompanied capitally It is to be 
presumed that Miss Taber had some special reasons for 
appearing here under the name of “Marion Relda,” after 
Can it be thai 
which, read backwards (Sherlock Holmes), is 


having already sung under her own name. 
“Relda,” 
“Adler,” the German word for eagle, has some veiled 
reference to our national bird of freedom and hence to 
the nationality of the singer? And here is her program, 
given as a sample of a carefully selected, well balanced 
song program of just the right length: Handel, “Mir 
dahin schwand mein teurer Gatte,” from “Rodelinde”’; 
“O holder Schlaf!” from “Semele”; Mozart, “Zufrieden- 
heit,” “Das Veilchen” (is not Mozart’s authorship of this 
Schubert, “Die abgebliihte Linde,” 
Nachtlied,” 


Schumann, “Der Nuss- 


later song disputed ys 
“An dic 
Schwarmt auf allen Wegen”; 
baum,” “Loreley,’ “Mondnacht,” “Er ist’s”’; Brahms, 
‘Die Mainacht,” “Standchen,” “Meine Liebe ist griin.” 


Sonne,” “Wanderers “Liebe 


Perhaps a bit hackneyed, but very agreeable to hear 
RRR 
The popularity of Maude Fay, soprano at the Royal 
Opera here, is easily to be seen from the frequency with 


which she is called upon to appear as guest in all the 


large European cities Last week the artist was re- 
ceived with tremendous enthusiasm in Dresden, where she 
appeared in a concert directed by Siegfried Wagner, 
singing, among other things, some compositions of the 
distinguished conductor from manuscript. She will soon 
go to Budapest to sing her Mozart roles at the Royal 
Opera in the Hungarian capital Later engagements for 
this spring are at the Wagner festival in Bern in April; 
some special Mozart performances in Elberfeld, where the 
artist will sing in “Don Giovanni,” and, for the first time, 
the Leonore in Beethoven's “Fidelio,” further in the fes- 
tival performances at Diisseldorf in May Miss Fay has 
just signed a contract for her appearance at Covent Gar- 
den in the coming season there. 
mre 
Madame Charles Cahier, since her return from Amer- 
ica, has been extremely busy with her numerous concert 
and theater appearances throughout Germany, where her 
singing has met with the unanimous chorus of praise 


which the European critics without exception accord to 


her. In the near future she will sing in Nuremberg and 
Baden-Baden; at the Wagner festivals in Cassell and 
Darmstadt, and at Amsterdam, where she will sing the 
alto parts in Mahler’s “Lied der Erde” and in his eighth 
She is already engaged for the Wagner fes- 
tival of this summer here, where she will appear in the 
roles of a Norn, Waltraute, Erda and Brangane. It is 
impossible to understand the policy of the Opera man 
agement here in not securing an artist of her calibre for 


symphony. 


guest appearances in the regular season here, especially 
considering that an artist capable of doing the standard 
alto roles has been a crying want since Frau Mat#nauet 
left Munich. Last season we had seven altos—ana 
couldn't give “Orpheus.” 
nRne 
In a recent letter I referred to the retirement from 
the Royal Opera of that sterling conductor and Wagner 
veteran, Generalmusikdirector Franz Ritter von Fischer, 
and with this one I am able to present a capital photo- 
graph of him. His splendid work will be sadly missed in 
the Wagner festival performances here this year. 
nenre 
The Royal Opera revived Verdi's “Oteilo,” giving two 
performances, with Knote in the title role, in which he 
won a well deserved success. This week we are having 
the “Ring”—just a common or garden “Ring,” without 
stars from the outside. And the holy tradition.is being 
smashed again by sticking in a performance of “Ariadne” 
between “Walkiire” and “Siegfried,” presumably to give 
Dr. von Bary, who is doing Siegmund and both the Sieg- 
frieds, a chance to nurse his voice, Shades of Wagner! 
and shades of Felix Mottl! In preparation are a revival 
of Thomas’ “Mignon,” which has not been given here for 
years, and Pfitzner’s “Der arme Heinrich,” so that one 
sees that the “Pfitzner boycott” has been removed. Very 
sensible. 
ReR 
Sarah Neidhardt-Wilder and her husband, Heinrich 
Neidhardt, will go to America next fall, where Mrs. 
Neidhardt-Wilder will make an extensive concert tour in 
the Middle West, beginning as soloist with the Kansas 
City Symphony Orchestra. Herr Neidhardt, a fine mu 
sician, will act as his wife’s accompanist. 
Rar 
A nice little bit translated from the Miinchener Zeitung 
of March 3. It is entitled “Bayreuth in the Sulks”: “The 
following terrible tale comes to us from Regensburg, 
showing how the German nation annoys Siegfried Wag- 
ner, On the twenty-second of next May the unveiling of 
the new bust of Wagner, which is to be placed in the 
Savarian ‘Hall of Fame,’ the so called Walhalla, will 
take place, and in connection with this it is proposed to 
give a festival performance of the ‘Meistersinger,’ with 
the best artists from all over Germany taking part. As 
Siegfried Wagner was in Regensburg a little while ago a 
very high personage (Note—By this the Prince of Thurn 
and Taxis is undoubtedly meant) invited him to conduct 
this performance. He had bad luck with his request, 
however, for Siegfried said: ‘Considering the position 
which the German nation takes in regard to the “Parsifal” 
question it is absolutely impossible; I must refer you to 
Dr. Richter.’ In this wonderful way the lucky Regens- 
burgers will get the best master conductor there is to be 
had.” Regensburg, by the way, is what we know as 
Ratisbon. It’s too bad, but everybody laughs at “Fidi’— 
the pet name for S. W.—over here. But personally | 
don’t believe that Fidi would dream of saying anything 
so abrupt to the prince. It doesn't sound like him 
Woof! H O. Oscoopn. 





Eleonora de Cisneros as Brangaene. 

Eleonora de Cisneros, one of the stars of the Chicago 
Opera Company, is winning her share of the laurels on the 
present far Western engagement of the company. The fol 
lowing opinions from the papers of Los Angeles refer to 
Madame de Cisneros’ success as Brangaene, in “Tristan 
and Isolde”: 


Madame Cisneros, the Brangaene, looks physically a Wagnerian 
songstress, and has a voice in keeping with her proportions; she 
sang eloquently and had the histrionic capacity of imprinting her 
self on the consciousness of the audience, even during the long 
intervals (such as the preliminary to the administering of the ab- 
surd love potion), when she had not a note to utter.—Los Angeles 
Examiner, March 11, 1913. 

Eleonora de Cisneros, mezzo soprano, as Brangaene, the maid. 
turns a part into a role. She has an exquisite mezzo that soars 
into a high soprano, and her work is of such a high standard that 
she should never be wasted on an unimportant part.—Los Angeles 


Tribune, March 11, 1913. (Advertisement.) 
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Madame Sembrich’s farewell recital in Carnegie Hall, 


New York, yesterday (Tuesday) afternoon, will be re 

The Polish 

prima donna has had a very remarkable and successful 

tour, extending from the extreme East to the far West. 
nee 


Madame Nordica is to sing her last concert in America 


viewed in THe MusicaL Courrer next week 


for one year, at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday afternoon, March 
26. The distinguished American prima donna is to tou: 
Australia this summer, under the management of Frederic 
Shipman, and then will encircle the globe before a 
ting her feet on native soil. The New York concert will 


gain set 


Antonia Sawyer. 

mre 
Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, will return next 
another tour of 


be managed by 


season for America, under the manage- 





the only available date and it was immediately decided 

arrange an appearance at that time Phe concert on April 
Rider-Kelsey’s eighth 
Trojans are looking 


Madame 
Troy within 
with the 
trying to secure Claude Cunningham for the same date, 


Q will be appearance in 


seven years forward 
greatest possible pleasure to her return and are 
but, so far, have been unsuccessful. Madame Rider-Kelsey 
is a rara avis, but the combination of Rider-Kelsey and 
Cunningham is rarer still, and Troy is making strenuous 
efforts to ‘land’ them.” 
nre 

Thomas Farmer, the American baritone, who began a 
successful career with Marie Rappold in the late winter 
will be among the artists with prominent engagements for 
next season. Mr. Farmer's repertory includes the stand 


ard oratorios and best modern cantatas 





Jaime Overton 
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3 
i ment of Mrs. Sawyer. This afternoon, Madame Culp is nee F 
to give a spe cial recital in the Little Theater, to be followed Atlanta, Ga.. is preparing for its week of « pera which R Prima Donna Soprano 
by another recital in the same theater, Friday evening of | comes at the close of the season of the Metropolitan Opera A Metropolitan Opera House 
F this week. The gifted singer will sing her farewell to New bs New York 
4 York, Monday evening, April 14, when she will be heard E tt 
in Carnegie Hall, where her American debut was made last Ss sang FREDERIC SIPMAN, AT 





January 
eRe 
Caroline Hudson-Alexander, the soprano, will sing with 
the Handel and Haydn Society, of Boston, next month, in 
the performance of “The Creation.” In her previous ap 
pearance with this society, the charming singer sang in th 
performance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” with Madame 


Schumann-Heink. 








DUFAULT 


TENOR 


Address 339 West 23rd Street Tel. 7731 Chelsea 





neRre 
Grace Kerns, soprano; Mildred Potter, contralto, and B 
Paul Althouse, tenor, all from the Anderson Musical Bu y% 
reau, of New York, have been engaged for the perform ay 
ances of Verdi's “Requiem,” in Keene, N. H., May 22, and 1 
Fitchburg, Mass., May 23 & 

| a 


Charles Harrison, tenor; Edward McNamara, baritone 
and Gilbert Wilson, basso, are three singers of Paterson 


N. J., who will 


28, 29 and 30, when Metropolitan Opera stars are to be 


appear at the coming musical festival, April 


heard. On the first night, the program will consist main 
ly of Wagncrian numbers, in commemoration of the Wag 
ner centennial. The principal artists for this night are 
Madame Gadski, Riccardo Martin and William Hinshaw, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Rosa Olitzka, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company. The Verdi 
and the 
singers for that evening will include Alice Nielsen, of the 


centennial will be observed on the second night 


Boston Opera Company; John McCormack, the Irish tenor; 


Giuseppe Campanari, baritone, and Mary Desmond, con 
tralto. 


- 1" 
Treville, 


The singers for the third night include Yvonne de 
soprano; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Horatio Con 
nell. On the first night the program consists of numbers 
“Rienzi,” 


from “The Flying Dutchman,” “Meistersinger,” 


‘Tannhauser.” On the second 


“Tristan and Isolde” and 


night the excerpts are from “Aida,” “Trovatore,” “Don 
“Rigoletto,” 


there will be numbers from Rossini’s 


Carlos, “Ernani,” and for good measure 


“Barber of Seville,” 
and McCormack will sing a group of Irish songs, to de 
light a large number of Irish-Americans who will attend 


the festival, which is to be held in the Fifth Regiment 


Armory. On the third evening, Massenet’s “Eve” will be ne , re i = ae es mM - | 
sung, with additional numbers from the works of Lacome, cy; Duke of R Oo 
Delibes, Schumann, Sullivan, Proch and Sousa. The Met Sophist fe Ar Vrech Eminent 
ropolitan Opera Orchestra, the Paterson Symphony Or Methusa " ase Weimea Pi 
chestra and the large festival chorus are to assist the solo “ : =a ag Ora wi ig % i Wolf an ist ' 
artists. C. Mortimer Wiske is the musical director Lady Vulcania, mistress of ceremonic Millicent Jeff — 
® " e Peautin 7 1 dit Richard M. Schmidt In America Season 1912-1913 
An enthusiast up in Troy, N. Y., has penned the follow- Lady Arabella Carrie Fischer 
ing tribute to Madame Rider-Kelsey “Like Helen of old aes oa ; = my te seen, a ath —_ “a Some Press Opinions:— 


Madame Rider-Kelsey has completely captivated the Tro 
jans, but these are the Trojans of Troy, New York, not 


f ancient Gree nd the capture has been more artisti of the Brooklyn Quartet Club, of which Mr. Fique is the 
oO “1¢ rece, anc  & e « ce ore Stic 
» ce a f aye sears musical director. The performances and concerts by this rite gave an excellent performance of the Waldstein sonats 
and less “militant” than that of the beautiful war-inspiring are wee ic feeling in this and the other numbers.— 
club always attract overflowing audiences. Max Koeppe New York Times, 


goddess way back yonder in the wee small ages. Madame 
Rider-Kelsey is less Spartan in her proclivities, less “mil- 
itant” in her conduct than the historic goddess, and is sat 
At least, she ought to 
be for a goddess of song she surely is and her quiet, unas 


isfied with being a goddess of song. 
suming manner, both on and off the stage, would not in 
dicate any striving after something extraneous or artificial 
Nevertheless, she took the town by storm last week and 
her triumph was a great one. Her success was so stimul 
ating and pronounced—and this was the seventh time she 
has sung in Troy—that a committee waited upon her after 
the concert for the purpose of ascertaining the earliest 
possible date she could give them for another event. By 
telegraphing to New York they learned that April 9 was 





PHOMAS FARMER 


House. Caruso, according to the plans, will sing three 


times during the engagement in the Georgia metropolis 
n-ne 
Carl Fique directed a performance of “Prince Methusa 
' 


lem,” at Prospect Hall, South Brooklyn, Easter Monday 
Johann 


night The entrancing three act operetta, by 


Strauss, was sung by the following cast 


} 


The choruses and subsidiary parts were sung by members 


officiated as stage manager for this evening 
nRne 
Christine Miller, the Pittsburgh contralto, will coach 
in Paris and Berlin this summer and during the early 
autumn Miss Miller may go to Florence for the same 
purpose. The singer sails during the first week in June 


Emma L. Traprer 





Witherspoon to Sing in “Messiah” in NebrasKa. 


Herbert Witherspoon has been engaged for two appear- 
, on the afternoon and evening of May 
} 


ances in Peru, Neb 
22. In the afternoon he will sing the 
Messiah,” 


ass part in “The 


and in the evening three groups of songs 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Covent Garden Opera, London Opera Comique, Part 
Montreal Opera Co., Montreal <3: 4 
Address: His Majesty's Theatre, Montreal 


CECIL FANNING sarin 
H. B. TURPIN iccompanis 


During the Season of 1912-13 are giving Recitals in 
Germany, Italy and England 

Available for Recitals in America after Sept. ist, 1913 

Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 

or H. B. TURPIN, Care of American Express Co., London, Engiand 





WILLIAM A. 


tt 








Becker's concerto is wpgnectionstty above the average. 
The oy has a splendid technic and much temperament. 
—New k Evening Telegram. 








more complete apprehension of the com t's content 
of ‘ae Waldstein sonata has not been heard here for many 
a moon.—Boston Transcript 


Mr. Becker is @ great technicie , i 
National Zeitung pe toe mician and « thinking artist. 


A virtuoso equal to the highest demand. —Neueste Nach 
richten, Munich. 


j 4 feeling pianists like Mr. Mr. Becker are rare—Dresden 


—_—_—_—— 

Exclusive Management of ANTONIA SAWYER 

1425 Broadway 83 New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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HELENE MAIGILLE <ciito 


Rosina Laberde (teacher of Emma Calve and Marie Delna) said: 
“Nothing less than genius in the difficult art of developing voices.” 
Yoloes Examined and Classified Wednesdays a.m. and Saturdays p.a. 

Carnegie Hall. New York 
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JOMELLI 


Engaged ALL Season in Europe 





Personal Address: 


8 rue Roquepine, Paris, France 














GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
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KURT SCHINDLER 
Op. 12 


Five Folk-Song 
Paraphrases 


Price net $1.25 
CONTENTS 
LA PLAINTE DU BERGER LA COLOMBA 


A PETITE ANNE CHANT DE TROUVERE 
LoorcHinousHKA (The birchen taper) 


first time collectively, these songs, paraphrased by Kurt 
Schindler on original melodies selected from the folktunes 
sf different peoples, afford—apart from their artistic perfec 


a ED AT FIRST as separate numbers, and now for the 


tion—an interesting study in comparative folk-lore, covering 
as they do a wide range, both in extent of time and in subject 
matter The first two are old French melodies, the former 
from Savoy, the latter from Brittany; Colomba is a love-lay 
of Tuscany; Chant de /trowvére is based on an authentic air 
by Raimbaut de Vaqueiras, and is one of the loveliest handed 
down from the days of Chivalry In Leootchinoushka, four 


different peasant tunes of contemporary Russia have been 


interwoven and combined to form a dramatic unit. The 
English versions have been made by the late Henry Grafton 
Chapman, by Alma Strettell, and in the case of La plainte 
du berger, by Sigmund Spaeth 
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New York Teachers’ Association Plans. 


Walter L. Bogert, president of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, reports that the association’s next 
convention will be held June 10, 11 and 12, at Saratoga 
Springs. The vice-president, Alfred Hallam, is arranging 
a performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” and 
Pierne’s “Children at Bethlehem,” on the afternoon and 
evening of June 11. 

A list of artists engaged by Mr. Bogert for the free Sun- 
day evening concerts, to be held at the People’s Institute, 
includes Estelle Liebling-Mosler, soprano; Ellen Beach 
Yaw, soprano; Leontine de Ahna, contralto; Charles Nor- 
man Granville, baritone; Franz Kaltenborn, violinist; James 
Liebling, cellist; William Hinshaw, baritone, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Edith Evans, accompanist. 

Mr. Bogert has recently given, in addition to recitals of 
folksongs for the Board of Education, two interesting 
programs before the National Arts Club and the Three 
Arts Club. 





Severn Before and After 


The accompanying photographs show Edmund Severn, 
the well known New York violinist, composer and teacher, 
in two characteristic moods. 

They were snapped by Thomas C. Dawson, an ardent 
amateur violinist and owner of a fine collection of violins, 
among which is a splendid Guadagnini. The reader is at 








EDMUND SEVERN. 


liberty to picture Mr. Severn’s thoughts, but there is every 
indication that the one represents him in an attitude of in- 
venting the proper answer to a fugal theme, while the 
other is thoroughly characteristic of the usual Severn glad- 
someness. It is possible, however, that in one he was con- 
sidering the results of pessimism and in the other the 
fruits of optimism. 





Norah Drewett's Long Journeys. 

One of the necessities of a pianist’s equipments is to 
have a good constitution, at least such is the opinion of 
Norah Drewett, who declares that she owes many of her 
musical experiences and successes to her good health. 
Many times she has replaced at a moment's notice a sick 
colleague, and she is willing to undergo the greatest 
fatigue and longest journeys if the engagements justify 
it, One of her first engagements was for a series of con- 
certs in St. Johns, Newfoundland, which were arranged 
by an enterprising but inexperienced English manager, 
who, going to Canada for another tour, made up a small 
company of artists, including the cellist Hoffmann, to 
give six concerts in the space of a week. As the jour- 
ney was to be made during Christmas week, and the re- 
turn due in Liverpool on January 20, Norah Drewett, al- 
ways glad of plenty to do, was willing to fill up the 
otherwise dull holiday weeks with so adventurous a tour. 
And adventurous it proved to be; even more than she 
expected. Her passage had been booked for her—all ex- 
penses were being paid by the manager—and when she 
arrived at Liverpool she found it was on a steamer such 
as one might charter for small river excursions—tonnage 
little over 5,000, kitchen on deck, steerage above saloon 
passengers ! However, the weather was fine, things 
seemed bright in general, and the fee for the engagement 
had been paid in advance, so that when the little steamer, 
with its odd cargo of some dozen Chinese emigrants, 
much iron and a few first class passengers, puffed its way 
out of the harbor, she was quite content to make the 
best of things. Being a good sailor, this was compara- 
tively edsy, though her companion, the soprano, had to be 
nursed from the first moment. Christmas Day came 
with a thoroughly English dinner, some holly and mis- 
tletoe, and the company of all the “officers,” simple 
Scotchmen with no manners, but all the more heart and 
kindness. The weather became always more glorious, 
and the barometer fell to where it could fall no more. 
On December 26 the dance had begun, for in the night 
already the carpenter was busy making “things tight.” 
At luncheon they were told that they must put up with 
battened down hatches, and the screw, being in danger, 


engines were stopped and the ship drifted, At tea time 
Norah Drewett was trying to boil water on a stove in the 
dining saloon (the only saloon), as nothing could be 
brought any more from the kitchen, when suddenly the 
companionway was broken into by a ventilator, which had 
got loose, and water, water, water come in. 

“When I felt it coming up to my knees,” so Norah 
Drewett tells the story, “and for all my screaming not 
stopping at that, I tried to climb up to the steerage, with 
the help of a Chinaman. However, this experience had 
an end, and although my berth was soaked, my mute 
practising keyboard rheumatic beyond repair, my toi‘et 
bag soaked like a wet sponge, I spent an excellent night 
in a berth lent me for the rest of the voyage by the 
purser, who must haye slept on the dining table, for there 
was no other dry place in the ship. Six days late we 
arrived at St. Johns. I can see Hollmann, who had come 
directly from New York, with his ‘waving head of hair, 
as white as the snow on which he trod, waiting for us on 
the pier. It was almost a symbolical sight. 

“The next night we began the concerts—we had to, for 
already they had been postponed. Our poor little soprano 
was still very much shaken and upset, but delay was im- 
possible. The residents of St. Johns were charming to 
us; delightfully hospitable and yet never obtrusive, The 
Catholic archbishop lent us, I remember, his sleigh, with 
splendid horses and beautifully toned silver bells. Then 
a night sleigh drive was arranged by the principal resi- 
dents, leaving St. Johns by wonderfully clear moonlight 
and driving across the snow covered fields for some fif- 
teen miles to a picnic restaurant, where supper and danc- 
ing kept us till past midnight. 

“One day we gave an afternoon concert for the benefit 
of the nuns at the convent refectory, and for this so spe- 
cial occasion the upright piano, which had been brought 
over from Germany at great expense, was to be used for 
the first time, I consented to play on it (what does one 
not do to give a sweet Mother Superior pleasure, even if 
one is not a Catholic), and chose a particularly -appro- 
priate Mendelssohn prelude and fugue with the Luther 
choral ‘Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott.’ But after some 
twenty bars of the prelude I felt the hammers giving way 
and before the first page was finished that expensive, 
brand new, ‘made in Germany’ piano was voiceless, and 
on stopping and searching into its inner body no less 
than fourteen broken hammers were found. The dear lit- 
tle nuns carried them off like trophies—begged of me to 
write my name on each, and hung them up with pink rib- 
bons in the parlor.” 

How Norah Drewett returned to England in time to 
play the C minor Beethoven concerto under George Hal- 
ford at a special concert in the neighborhood of Birming- 
ham; how she traveled all night before the rehearsal and 
had stayed up twenty-four hours beforehand in case it 
had been necessary to get out at Londonderry and take 
the mail train and boat, so as not to miss her engage- 
ment; how she carries through her life with undaunted 
energy, all that is part of the day’s work, she says, and 
when one considers the demands which are made on the 
physical and psychic strength of a pianist, one must real- 
ize that only with great energy is it possible to carry out 
the career. 





Annie Louise David Scores. 

Annie Louise David, the harpist, is continuing her busy 
season, and meeting with success wherever her perform- 
ances are heard. These are some recent press notices har- 
vested on her long tour: 

Annie Louise David, the harpist, is far and away the most won 
derful performer on this instrument of exquisite strains that it has 
ever been Charleston's fortune to hear in the memory of those who 
attended last night’s concert. 

If Mrs. David had performed from behind the scenes the audience 
would have lost much. A large part of the enjoyment of her work 
came from her own charming personality. The little woman has 
a most perfect and amazing mastery of the harp, and she played her 
way into the hearts of her hearers with the very first selection. 
Laughter was her theme for a large part of the evening, and one 
of the most delicious things that has ever been heard in Charleston 
was a little piece, ““‘The Sixteenth Century Music Box,” which she 
played as an encore. Especially fine was her rendering of Hassel- 
man’s “Dawn.” Her encores were also deserving of especial men- 
tion. Among other things which called forth particularly fine work 
were Hasselman’s “‘Les Follets,” Hasselman’s menuet and Zabel’s 
“Marguerite au Rouet."-—News and Courier, Charleston, S. C., Feb- 
ruary 16, 1913. 


Mrs. David as harpist was at her best last night, which is no 
meagre praise for a musician of her ability and reputation. Her 
technic was faultless and her interpretation of the selections artistic 
and original.—St. Augustine, Fla., Morning Record. 


Madame David, with her harp, will never be forgotten. She 
played with such surety and skill and with such musical taste as to 
arouse the audience to the highest enthusiasm. The quartet from 
“Rigoletto” closed the program. This concert, it is universally con- 
ceded, is the best artists’ concert ever given here.—Volusia County 
Record, De Land. Fia., February 28, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





It is admitted that Pasquale Amato lost fourteen pounds 
rehearsing for the premiere of “Cyrano.” 

Oh, that Mr. Caruso would be given several similar op- 
portunities !|—Morning Telegraph. 
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2920 Van Buren Place, } 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 6, 1913. 


The People’s Orchestra presented two programs of un- 
usual interest on February 23 and March 2, aside from the 
fact that the steady improvement of the orchestra continues 
to be a source of satisfaction to every one. The first 
program gave as the American number an overture by 
Henry K. Hadley, conductor of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and it proved very attractive and effec- 
tive. The orchestration of the aria that Norma Rockhold- 
Robinson was to have sung failed to arrive in time, so 
Mrs. W. N. Tiffany sang with organ accompaniment Gou- 
nod’s “Oh Divine Redeemer” and, as always, gave great 
pleasure with her unusually lovely voice and rarely perfect 
diction. She was repeatedly recalled and was obliged to 
respond to an encore. Ray Hastings played the organ ac- 
companiments. The other orchestral numbers were, be- 
sides the “Forest Idyl” of Haesche, Mendelssohn's “Spring 
Song,” prelude and “Isolde’s Death,” Wagner, and over- 
ture to “Barber of Seville.” It was an exceptional pro- 
gram. March 2 the program's chief interest centered in 
the production for the first time of Fannie Dillon's sym- 
phonic suite, or the second movement of it, and in the 
appearance of Ralph Ginsburg. 

RRR 

Fannie Dillon is a Los Angeles girl, whose compositions 
are attracting very wide attention. She seems destined to 
become one of the foremost woman composers of this 
country, and through a broad channel, too, as was evi- 
denced by the work on last Sunday. She has written 
songs and piano and organ numbers that are being used 
more and more, but this is her first orchestral composi- 
tion, and it is worthy of comment that it was given its pre- 
miere in her home city and bya local orchestra—perhaps an 
unprecedented honor. It refutes the old adage and doubly 
so when not only audience but conductor and the men 
of the orchestra unite to do honor as they did on this oc- 
casion. And the music was worthy of it, which is best of 
all. All hope to hear the suite in its entirety before long. 
In giving a kearing to such talent the People’s Orchestra 
is fulfilling its purpose and promise. And this is equally 
true in the case of young Ginsburg, for no one could have 
known until Mr. Edson told the audience in a speech 
made later, that it was his first appearance with an orches- 
tra. Mr. Ginsburg is also a Los Angeles product, one of 
our “native sons,” but recently returned from abroad 
While still very young his talent is unmistakable. He has 
the requisites for a great career. He is possessed of the 
first demand of a violinist tone; and it is the thing no 
amount of mere study can acquire, it is a gift of the Al- 
might, and without it the stringed instrument is but 
“sound and fury, signifying nothing.” And the tone always 
includes temperament, for it is an essential of it. The 
great Bruch concerto was given with an understanding of 
its beauty and content. It is with real interest the devel- 
opment of this young artist will be watched. All success 
to Mr. Lebegott and the People’s Orchestra in such worthy 
cause ! 

nner 

The one engrossing topic of interest at present is the 
advent of the Chicago Grand Opera Company on this 
coast. To Mr. Behymer and the one hundred and 
twenty loyal citizens who made possible the enormous 
guarantee necessary, is due all credit. Their faith was 
justified and an annual season of opera such as is given 
in the great Eastern cities is to be ours as a result. A 
full report will appear in next week’s issue. 

nner 

Besides the lectures given here and in Pasadena pre- 
paratory to the opera season, Annie Shaw Faulkner- 
Oberndorffer and Mr. Oberndorffer preceded the opera 
company north, giving two lectures in Santa Barbara, sev- 
eral in San Francisco, and from there went to Vancouver 
for three dates, and returning to Seattle, Victoria and 
Portland, will go to Chicago via Spokane, Salt Lake, Den- 
ver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
thus completing a tour that has been so successful and 
enjoyable that it is to be an annual thing, much to the 
satisfaction of the numerous friends they made during their 
trip. 

nar 

It has been said, and I believe truly, that no city of its 
size in the United States has as much genuine musical tal- 
ent as Los Angeles. Not only many musicians of talent 
have come here, drawn by the beauties of climate and their 
faith in its future, but the number of native gifted musi- 
tians is unusual, and especially among the women. This 
is meet in a State and city that has been foremost in giv- 
ing to woman her recognized place in the civic and edu- 
cational, as well as the social fabric of the Government. 
In return she is rewarding the faith and responding to her 


inspiration. One of the universally loved daughters of the 
city is Frieda Peycke, whose quaint talent and radiant 
personality have made her a favorite with all who know 
her. Her songs and “pianologues,” as she calls them, have 
a charm of their own that partakes of the author's person- 
ality. Wherever she has appeared her success has been 
instantaneous. Miss Peycke has been giving monthly re- 
citals at the Huntley all winter. On her February pro- 
gram were given none of Miss Peycke’s own compositions, 
but the works of “Composers I have met,” as her pro- 
grams stated. She both sings and plays well, and made 
her evening interesting by the little talks interpolated be- 
tween the numbers. In the audience was Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, a group of whose songs was sung by Miss Peycke, 
who is a great favorite of Mrs. Bond's. A spring tour in 
the East is being arranged by Miss Peycke’s manager 
RRR, 

Carrie Jacobs Bond is taking a rest in California after 
a strenuous season. She is staying at the Beverly Hills 
Hotel. Next month she will give some public recitals in 
Los Angeles and Pasadena. 

RRR 

Bessie Bartlett-Frankel is giving a series of Lenten 

readings at her lovely home, Vista del Mar, in Hollywood 
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Mrs. Frankel is another of the gifted daughters of Los 
Angeles, who has added to her natural talents by study 
abroad and unremitting work. She both sings and plays, 
but has of late concentrated on interpretative readings, 
especially with musical accompaniment or interpolation 
Her sincerity and intellect, as well as warmth of feeling 
and personal charm, make her annual invited affairs among 
the most select and eagerly looked forward to of any of 
the musical functions given in the city. The first afternoon 
was February 20, when Mrs. Frankel gave Gilbert Parker's 
“The Going of the White Swan,” assisted by Archibald 
Sessions at the organ, who played the Good Friday Musi 
from “Parsifal” preceding the reading and accompanied 
softly during it. Also Dr. H. L. Taylor, who is possessed 
of that rare thing, a genuine lyric tenor of beauitful qual 
ity, sang “If With All Your Hearts,” from “Elijah.” On 
Tuesday afternoon, March 4, Mrs. Frankel read Henry 
Van Dyke’s “The House of Rimmon,” which had added 
interest from the fact of Dr. Van Dyke's presence. The 
last reading will be given March 19 and will be musical 
Jane CaTHERWOOD. 








The Mulford Line of Song. 

Statisticians could find an interesting subject in the trav 
els of artists. If they were able to compute the line of their 
various appearances, some surprising revelations would be 
made not only in regard to the mileage, but also in regard 
to the audiences. For example, if the various artistic so 
journs of Florence Mulford were followed step by step 
and the results recorded, it would show that this artist's 
line of song would extend about half way around the 
globe and zig-zag, in the most intricate fashion, across the 
map of the United States, beginning with her three years 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, during the 
Conried regime, and to Berlin as a member of the Neue 
Koenigliche Opera, thence back to New York and on tour 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company to Cincinnati, De- 
troit. Minneapolis, Kansas City, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Houston, Dallas, New Orleans, 
Atlanta, Nashville and Cleveland. Then there are her 
numerous appearances with orchestral and oratorio socie- 
ties, such as the Handel and Haydn Society, Boston; 
Apollo Club, Boston; Boston Festival Orchestra, Chicago 


Symphony Orchestra, New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Pittsburgh Oratorio Society, Liederkranz, Syracuse; 
Deutches Verein, Milwaukee; Arts, Club, Syracuse. Then 
there must be considered the spring festivals at Utica, N. 
Y.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; Springfield, Mass.; Richmond, Va.; 
Saratoga, N. Y.; Baltimore, Md.; Spartansburg, S. C.; 
Concord, N. H.; Keene, N. H.; Montpelier, Vt.; St. Al- 
bans, Vt.; Lynn, Mass.; York, Pa.; Lancaster, Pa.; Car- 
lisle, Pa.; Easton, Pa.; Allentown, Pa.; Williamsport, Pa.; 
Geneva, N. Y.; Ithaca, N. Y.; Albany, N. Y.; Torrington, 
Conn.; Meriden, Conn.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Norfolk, Con. 
As a final addition the many recitals and concerts would 
supply enough material to extend the line of song indefi- 
nitely. 





Bispham in Cleburne. 

March 13 David Bispham received a most enthusiastic 
reception at his recital in Cleburne, Tex. 

The Cleburne Chronicle says: “Mr. Bispham was in ex 
cellent voice. His mterpretations were marvels of high 
intelligence and masterly delivery His dictation and 
clean enunciation of the text is of such clearness and tin 
ish in detail that he should serve as a model tor all stu 
dents in singing, for he stands at the very top as an artist 
of first rank.” 

The Daily Enterprise publishes a column of eulogy 
from which the following is taken: “From the moment ol 
his first entrance and his first introductory remarks to the 
last soul stirring note, the audience was his own and he 
alternately moved them to laughter and to tears, at times 
lifting their hearts and minds to high heaven on the lilt 
of the lark, again tearing their very heartstrings with the 
sorrows and supreme joys of love—again firing them with 
the patriotism of the “Two Grenadiers, again making 
them suffer the same feclings of horror as that which dis 
tracted Sergeant Files over the hanging of ‘Danny Deever 
in the morning.” 

Apropos of his all English program, Mr. Bispham 
stated that the English language is for the American peo 
ple, and from the outburst of applause the audience en 
lorsed his every utterance English papers please copy 

The program follows: “Hear Me! Ye Winds and 
Waves” (Scipio), Handel; “I Attempt from Lovesickness 
to Fly,” Purcell; “When Two that Love are Paried, 
Secchi; “I'm a Roamer” (“Son and Stranger”), M_ndels 
sohn; “The Monotone” (“Ein Ton”), Cornelius; “When 
1 Was Page” (“Falstaff"), Verdi; “Two Grenadiers, 
Schumann; piano solos: Nocturne in D flat, Chopin; 
rhapsodie, von Dohnanyi; recent compositions by Ameri 
cans; Banjo Song, Sydney Homer; “Bid Me to Live,” 
Harry M, Gilbert; “Calm Be Thy Sleep” (Tom Moore), 
Louis Elbel; “Danny Deever” (Rudyard Kipling), Wal- 
ter Damrosch; recitation to music; Poe’s “Raven” (by 
special request), Arthur Bergh. 


The Needle in the Haystack. 

Only the fool searches for the needle in the haystack 
Such a task is a useless expenditure of time and energy 
The wise man bends his efforts in directions such as give 
promise of ultimate success. Sisyphus spent his life in an 
endeavor to roll a stone up a hill, but his work was futile 
since his object was never accomplished. There is many 
a modern Sisyphus with bent head and arched back, wasi 
ing his life in an attempt to achieve the impossible 

Then why not learn the lesson? Why not profit by the 
mistakes of others? The world is full of those who have 
had their voices impaired by improper instruction; yet they 
continue, thereby getting farther and farther from the goal 
If a change be necessary, is it not wise to make it? In 
singing there is only one person to be considered—the 
pupil. If he does not progress there is a reason. Then is 
the time to inquire into the matter, instead of emulating 
example of Sisyphus or the man of the haystack 

Byford Ryan, the well known New York teacher. num 
bers among his pupils several who came to him in despair 
over their imability to progress. They soon learned the 
secret of their troubles and thenceforth bent their efforts 
upon a task both pleasant and productive. They are no 
longer breasting the rapids, but sailing smoothly wth the 
tide. Mr. Ryan is one of the few voice experts able to 
diagnose faults as well as to observe merits. His pupils 
are living testimonials of his ability to eradicate vocal 
errors and to develop all latent powers No better recom 
mendation can be tendered to a teacher than that which 
emanates from pupils who are pleased with his work and 
satisfied with their own progress. 





Charlies N. Granville's Dates. 

Because of his popularity and fine art, Charies N. Gran 
ville, the New York baritone, is always in demand. Despite 
the lateness of the season he is constantly booking dates 
some of the most recent being as follows: April 3, “Eli 
jah,” at Elizabeth, N. J.; April 11, Middletown, N. ¥ 
April 15, Choral Club, Summit, N. J.; April 30, Lyr'c 
Club. Newark, N. J.; May 26, “Walpurgis Night.” with 
Choral Club, Schenectady, N. Y.; June 3, recital, Shelby 
ville, Ky.; June 4, recital, Danville, Ky. 
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SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER. 








Teacher of Frieda Hempel and Ottilie Metzger. 








Madame Nicklass-Kempner, the eminent singing teacher, 
of Berlin, after having occupied the position of principal 
vocal teacher of the Stern Conservatory for a period of 
sixteen years, has decided to sever her connection with 


that famous institution. Madame Nicklass-Kempner has 





SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER 


had a brilliant pedagogic career. tefore settling in Ber- 
lin she was for ten years the head of the vocal department 
of the Vienna Conservatory and during that time she 
numbered among her pupils the Crown Princess Stefanie 
and many members of the higher aristocracy, including 
the Countess Killmansegg, the Landgraf of Hessen, the 
Princess Schatoreska, the Princess Radziwill, also the 


daughter of the Hungarian Ambassador and many others. 
During the decade and a hali of her Berlin sojourn, 
Madame Nicklass-Kempner has taught hundreds of pupils, 
both at the Stern Conservatory and privately, and there 
is scarcely an important stage in Germany that does not 
count among its solo personnel one of her disciples. They 
are found at the Berlin and Vienna Royal Operas, in 
Budapest, in Hamburg, Bremen, Strassburg, Chemnitz and 
in many other towns of Germany and neighboring coun- 
tries. No less than four of her pupils are at present sing- 
ing at the Berlin Royal Opera. . Many Americans have 
also studied with the celebrated teacher, both at the con- 
servatory and privately, One of her most promising pu- 
pils at present is Mrs. Lachmund, an American possessing 
a coloratura voice of unusual beauty and extraordinary 
facility. Madame Nicklass-Kempner predicts a brilliant 
carcer for this artist. 

The long list of Nicklass-Kempner pupils includes many 
brilliant names and among them are those of Frieda Hem- 
pel and Ottilie Metzger, who are of much interest to 
Americans this season because of the great recent success- 
es of both of these singers in New York. In her teach- 
ing Madame Nicklass-Kempner does not believe in the 
long roundabout methods, but is an advocate of short 
cuts and quick but sure results. There have been many 
remarkable instances of her placing pupils on the stage on 
short notice. Gertrude Foerstel, who became famous at 
the Vienna Royal Opera after only four months of study 
with Madame Nicklass-Kempner, sang the role of Sonam- 
bula at Prague with extraordinary success. 

A distinguished singer and great admirer of Madame 
Nicklass-Kempner has suggested the plan of founding a 
Nicklass-Kempner “Meisterschule” in New York and it is 
possible that this celebrated woman, who is one of the 
most successful of modern vocal pedagogues, may visit 
our shores in the near future. 

Before giving her full attention to teaching Madame 
Nicklass-Kempner was for years herself a brilliant colora- 
tura operatic star. Although she no longer sings in pub- 
lic, she still possesses that remarkable technical facility 
that formerly made her famous in Europe on the boards. 
Iler interpretations of all of the principal coloratura roles 
were also masterly and full of individual interest, and 
wherever individuality and temperament are lurking in a 
pupil, she has invariably found the way to develop and 
mature these qualities, so essential for success on the op- 
eratic stage. 





Washington Debut of Flora Wilson. 

The daughter of the Secretary of Agriculture, Flora 
Wilson, was sure of a fashionable audience on the occa 
sion of her debut in Washington, D, C., on January 28, 
but the enthusiasm with which her songs were received 
was entirely owing to the charm and artistry of her beau- 
tiful voice. A few of her press notices follow: 

The song recital given yesterday afternoon at the Belasco Theater 
by Flora Wilson, daughter of the Secretary of Agriculture, was one 
of the most brilliant events of the season; and society, eager to 
judge the results of four years of concert work, filled the boxes 
and orchestra space 

Miss Wilson has studied under one of the best modern teachers, 
lean de Reszke, and for the last four years has been touring the 
United States, giving concerts in all the large cities. 

The program yesterday afternoon opened with a group of French 
“Obstination,” by Fontenailles; 
“L’eau qui court,” by Georges, and Mrs. Beach's “Elle et Moi 
and a shower of flowers brought a response 


songs: Chaminade’s “L’hirondelle,’ 


Enthusiastic applause 
the “Cuckoo,” by Liza Lehmann. Harriet Ware's “Boat Song” was 
the first of gq second cluster of beautiful English ballads. Mc 
Fadyen’s “Love Is the Wind,” grown familiar this winter, was one 
of these; Liza Lehmann’s “Lullaby” was not the least of these, and 
Cadman's “Captive Maid,” another well-known song, ck sed this 
group. 

Miss Wilson's best work is in the more florid style of vocal com 
position, such as the “Shadow Song,” by Meyerbeer; the “In quelle 
trine morbide,” of Puccini, and “A fors e lui,” from “Traviata.” 

Such work requires flexibility, perfect breath control and 
regia execution, and Miss Wilson proved herself quite equal to the 
severe demands, 

After the Meyerbeer number there followed four delightful songs. 
of which Dvorik’s “Als Die Alte Mutter” was one Of these 
Loewe’s “Niemand hat’s gesehen” has a gay, lively rhythm. Strauss 
“Morgen” and Schumann's “Frilingsnacht” were recogt ized as old 
favorites and were given a warm reception 

Among the last songs Dr. Arne’s “Lass with the Delicate Air”’ 
appeared and charmed the audience “Robin Adair” was sung with 
grace and charm, and in response to a warm applause was repeated 
“Ye Bank and Braes” closed this group of old ballads. The arias 
from “Manon” and “Traviata” closed a delightful program.—Wash 


ington Herald, Tanuary 20, 1913 





Flora Wilson, daughter of the Secretary of Agriculture, gave a 
delightful song recital at the Belasco Theater yesterday afternoon, 
before an audience which was generous in its applausé after each 


number of four groups of songs which covered a wide range ot 


composers, schools and periods, from the “Shadow Song” of Meyer 
beer to Arne’s “Lass with the Delicate Air,” and Puccini's “In 
Quelle Trine Morbide,” from “Manon.” 

At the conclusion of her first number the soloist was the recipient 
of a number of handsome floral gifts in acknowledgment of which 
she sang the popular “Cuckoo.”—Washington Post, January 29, 


1913. 


a 

Society set its seal of approval on the work of Flora Wilson 
yesterday afternoon in the Belasco Theater, where Miss Wilson 
gave qa song recital before a large and fashionable audience. 

Several handsome floral offerings were showered upon the singer 
at the close of her first number. 

Miss Wilson has just closed a season of concert work, having 
studied under De Reszke, following which she made a four years’ 
tour of the country, appearing in operatic recitals in all the large 
cities. Washington Times, January 29, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





MUSICAL SAN ANTONIO. 
San Antonio, Tex., March 13, 1913. 
Rudolf Ganz, the eminent Swiss pianist, gave a recital 
here recently, under the auspices of the San Antonio 
Choral Club, auxiliary to the San Antonio Musical Club. 
The Choral Club gave several numbers on the program 
The concert was a most enjoyable one. 
nRre 
Jules Falk, violinist, appeared here in a recital recently. 
His concert was most enjoyable, and his playing of the 
Bach concerto was wonderful. 
nae 
David Bispham made his second appearance in San An- 
tonio, Tuesday, March 11. His concert was most thorough- 
ly enjoyed, 
RRR 
The Tuesday Musical has had two most interesting pro- 
grams recently. One on “The Flying Dutchman,” in charge 
of Mrs. C. C. Higgins, the other, “Tannhauser,” in charge 
of Mrs. A. M. Fisher and Mrs. E. C. Snider. The motives 
of the opera were given. also the stories, the principal 
arias, and the overtures. Mrs. STANLEY WINTERS. 





Wilhelm Zemanck is the conductor of the Prague Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., March 16, 1913 Concerto in D minor Rubinstein 
Richard Strauss dominated this week's program of the (With orchestral part on se 1 piano.) 

Philadelphia Orchestra. “Futurists” have nowadays turned Mary D. Vennum. 

from Strauss to Debussy or Reger and come to consider saint ta 
by Strauss as more or less the legitimate successor of Wag- At the last popular concert of the season, March 12, the 
{ ner. Strauss’ work nevertheless contains much that is a of the Philadelpt ia Orchestra once more had 

novel and startling in method, and, as proven by Leopold Cccasion to c ngratulate itself on its choice of a leader, 

Stokowski's interpretation of the “Dance of the Seven for it cannot be denied that, while giving due credit to the 
a Veils,” Friday afternoon, has also an almost uncanny P0Pularity of individual soloists, and various other circum- 
power of suggestion Yesterday's performance was the stances which might affect the attendance at single « 
3 first time the “Salome” excerpt has appeared on a Phila certs, it would be difficult to explain the steady and con 
; delphia Orchestra program. The second Strauss number %t@Mt increase in the size of the audiences at the Saturday h * ] 
4 was the “Liebesscene” from “Feuersnot,” one of his earl- evening and popular concerts, as well as at those outside 1s marve = 
% ier operas. Stokowski gave the excerpt an excellent read of Ph porssess Se is mgs = than that = orchestra . 

ing, but its seeming imitation of “Tristan,” and its adja- "der Leopold Stokowski’s leadership is finding a favor 

cency to “Salome,” only made more evident its compara- with the public which it never enjoyed before ous piano was 
tive thematic poverty. Herman Sandby, soloist at the con : = 2.9 . b ° ' 

cert, played the Dvorak concerto in B minor. It was done At the end of last season, the inadequate response of the ornin the mind 

in good style and sustained the high reputation won by this public in attending the popular concerts was a matter of 

gencral 

Schumann’s symphony No. 2 was given a reading of more 

; this season. At the first concert of the series the audience 


than ordinary beauty at both performances of the program 


near was the largest on record, and the success has increased 


whose thought 
was great enough 


Popular taste in music was sounded by the vote taken steadily until last night, when the big Academy of Music 
ar tas 1uUsic soundes ‘ ik 


among the regular patrons of the orchestra for the pro- holding three thousand { 
and hundreds turned away 


“William ene ; 


Such a demonstration of success is indeed gratifying, and 


ople, was packed to the doors, 


gram of the final “popular” concert of the season last 


Wednesday evening. The program selected was 


to conceive fhe 
ideal musical 
instrument. 
And enterprise 


rell” overture, two Brahms “Hungarian Dances,” Grieg’s 
} | 


be : = , ws a : he ores netance wt | regard lare as ; 
Peer Gynt” suite, Mendelssohn's “Midsummer Night’s ' te present instance, it must be regar ed largely as a 


Dream” overture, introduction to Act III “Lohengrin,” and Personal tribute to Leopold Stokowski, whose splendid 
a beautiful “Serenade” by Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, be- Work and magnetism truly have realized the promise mad 
sides the numbers presented by Thaddeus Rich and Doro- »y the association in announcing his engagement as con 
thea Thullen, the soloists. Mr. Rich appeared in unusual “uctor of the Philadelphia Orchestra lo quote their own 
selections from Bazzini and Mueller. He played both num- rds: “The engagement of the Gistinguished concucter, 
bers with a finished charm. which gave his auditors rar Leopold Stokowski, ushers in a new era in the musical 
delight. history of Philadelphia.” The truth of this has been re 
nee peatedly demonstrated throughout the season, but never 


1 ' r . 
Next week’s concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra will more convincingly than last Wednesday night 
and achievement 


be signalized by the appearance of Ernest Schelling a 





soloist. The regular Friday afternoon concert which would 
fall this week on Good Friday has been changed to Easter Remarks on Piano Playing. ave gone and-~ 
Monday afternoon. The complete program follows March 2 13 


La Grande Paque Russe (Easter overture) Rimsky-Korsakoff 7 The Musical Cour 


(First time st these concerts.) in~hand for four 


Piano students s lay less and think more. A pupil 


. rould 1 
Concerto in E flat major, for piano and orchestra Liszt ne . , 

Ernest Schelling will “practice” a difficult passage incorrectly for weeks 
Pathetique symphony I'schaikowsky (meaning an indefinite time in the end) when ten minute 


RRR of proper study will fasten the phrase in both mind and 


The latest prodigy to enter the local musical world is fingers in a way never to be forgotten 


succeeding gen-~ 
erations. until 





Leo Ornstein, pianist, who was heard in a private recital Instead of keeping the hands on the keyboard every m 

in Wanamaker’s Egyptian Hall last Wednesday evening ment, put them quietly on the lap and look carefully at th e 

Just as Hofmann was saved from the perils that always music to discover 1 that is to be found there Wrong the Steinway 
confront the child prodigy by the benevolence of a wealthy fingering is the most common fault—especially with junior 

music lover, Ornstein has been whisked from the concert —pupils—and does more to retard progress than almost any p x f d 

stage and will be returned to Europe for further study other thing 1ano Oo to ay 
Little does the youth need any further development of A carriage waits at the door to take you to your destina P 

technic. He has a natural digital dexterity which has been tion; instead of stepping in and going comfortably y 1s every where 


finely developed already by several of the best masters of walk several blocks, then take the wrong car and after an 
Europe. He played the Beethoven “Appassionata” sonat other long walk at last arrive half an hour or an hour late! 
several Chopin ctudes, and two studies by Leschetizky with The only wav to be certain of fingering is to mark it 


recognized as 


P : + ' comment, and it was only the public-spirited policy 
artist in his numerous appearances with the orchestra RPE, I I I 
of the Orchestral Association which renewed the series 7 Ne Oo a man 


facile abandon and great boyish enthusiasm. Further stud even if printed the pencil marks impress themselves much 


of the ultimate purposes of the masters and greater ma- more clearly on the mind and help the pupil not only t th ] t 

turity should rank this lad among the greatest artists of play correctly in much less time, but also to memorize e c O m Pp e e 

the keyboard. In regard to the latter: One hears so often, “Oh, it is . 
nRre so hard for me to memorize!” Granted that a fine musical fu | fi] | m € nt of 


Nason, director, will appear in recital at the Acorn Clul average ability can memorize so as to be really certain of 


Pupils of the Leschetizky School of Piano Playing, Harold memory is a gift, the fact still remains that anyone with 


master mind. 


next Monday night. The recital promises to be one of the himself when playing before others 


finest musical affairs which this organization has given dur There is where fingering again means so much, als 
ing the winter season. The program follows counting, for if one knows that a certain finger belongs to 
Prelude ......++. Schuett a certain note on a certain “count” and will repeat it 
Valse Chromatique -Godard aloud it will do wonders 
Mildred Covell 
To a Water Lily MacDowe! . 
Witches’ Dance ....... MacDowell difficult passages. One should be able to 
Edythe Shaw way from the piano—hboth right and left hand—also the 


Talking aloud will without fail help one to memorize 


recite” a piece 











Scherzo in B flat minor Chopin fingering. Studying this way will not take from the musi 
Martin Lisan . 
% cal side When a ymposition is ready to be presented to 
Songs— : ‘ . 
Bonjour Suzon Thome one’s friends or the public, then one naturally thinks only 
The Little Gray Dove Lacey f the interpretation or phrasing; but if one suddenly be 
pg ene atone eos a yeacegee Sale Garces eds heh fap to bal STEINWAY & SONS 
ele Suchar 
Refi , 'E a : ’ Det the life-boat in the shape of properly memorized notes 
eficts dans i au ebuss : 
First Rhapsodie Rrahm« stowed away somewhere in the brain, instead of depending STEINWAY HAL L 
Sylvia E. Spencer n finger technic alone and trusting to luck to be carried 
Clair de Lune Debussy ufely to the end When a piece rtly learned onc 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
in G minor oszkowsh 
Air de Ballet, in G min Moszkowsk does not have to practice every phase at the piano Vhen ; as 
Elizabeth George " i Sr etdicad SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 
taking = eitting comfort cha +f e auit 
Thirteenth Hungarian Rhapsodi« List iking a walk or sitting in a n i if i 1 j 
Edna Aurelia Jones possible to think t certain groups and combinations which / 
Songs— were not quite finished, and next time upon going to the } 
An Open Secret Woodman oiano they are played with much more confidence 
At Dawning . Cadman p ‘ "1 ' ' 
You and I Lehmann After all it may all be summed up in the word concen 
Helen Buchanan. tration EvizapetH TorPinc ic 
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[This department is designed by THE MUSICAL COURIER to be as complete a record as possible all over the world of works of composers born in the United 
States. The department will be published weekly and contributions are solicited from any source whatsoever, to help make the record all encompassing. 


However, advance notices and advance programs will not be considered. The clippings and programs sent must report the concerts which actually 
have taken place. The data submitted must also include the place and date of performance and the names of the performers, and, before 
all things, it should be remembered that composers not born in the United States are ineligible for THE MUSICAL COURIER 
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William G. Hammond, “The Pipes of Gordon’s Men” 
(song), sung by George Warren Reardon, Waldorf- 
Astoria (Rubinstein Club), New York, March 15, 
13 

Ellen Beach Yaw, “Cuckoo and Fly” (song), sung by 
Ellen Beach Yaw, Waldorf-Astoria (Rubinstein Club), 


New York, March 15, 1913 

Ellen Beach Yaw, “The Skylark” (song), sung by Ellen 
Beach Yaw, Waldorf-Astoria (Rubinstein Club), 
New York, March 15, 1913. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, “Will o’ the Wisp” (song), sung 
by Cleo Gascoigne at Driggs Musicale, New York, 


Mari h g, 1913 


eleste D. Heckscher, “Sequidilla” (orchestra), played by 
New York Symphony Society, Aeolian Hall, New 
York, March 14, 1913 

Celeste D. Heckscher, “Intermezzo” (orchestra), played 

by the New York Symphony Society, Aeolian Hall, 

New York, March 14, 1913 


Celeste D. Heckscher, “Iota Aragonesa” (orchestra), 
played by New York Symphony Society, Aeolian Hall, 
New York, March 14, 1913. 

Celeste D. Heckscher, “Serenade” (song), sung by Flor- 


ence Hinkle, Aeolian Hall) New York, March 14, 
1913 

Celeste D. Heckscher, “Norse Maiden’s Lament” (song), 
ung by Florence Hinkle, Aeolian Hall, New York, 
March 14, 1913. 

Celeste D. Heckscher, “Pourquoi je t'aime’ (song), sung 
by Florence Hinkle, Aeolian Hall, New York, March 
i4, 1913 


leste D. Heckscher, “Romance” (for cello and orches- 
tra), played by Hans Kronold and New York Sym- 
phony Society, Aeolian Hall, New York, March 14, 
1913 


eleste D. Heckscher, “Asiatic Dance” (orchestra), played 
by New York Symphony Society, Aeolian Hall, New 
York, March 14, 1913. 


eleste D. Heckscher, “Old France Dance” (orchestra), 
played by New York Symphony Society, Aeolian Hall, 
New York, March 14, 1913 

Celeste LD. Heckscher, “To the Forest” (suite for violin 
and piano), played by Efrem Zimbalist and the com- 
poser, Aeolian Hall, New York, March 14, tor3 

Celeste D. Heckscher, “The Folded Rose” (song with or- 
chestra), sting by Florence Hinkle, Aeolian Hall, New 
York, March 14, 1913 

Celeste D. Heckscher, “Music of Hungary” (song), sung 
by Florence Hinkle, Aeolian Hall, New York, March 
14, 1913. 

Celeste D. Heckscher, “Dances of the Pyrenees” (orches- 
tra), played by the New York Symphony Society, 
Aeolian Hall, New York, March 14, 1913. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, “The Year's at the Spring” (song), 
sung by Josephine McCulloh, Royall studio, New 
York, March 9, 1913 

Carrie J bs Bond, “When I Am Dead” (song)y sung by 

Josephine McCulloh, Royall studio, New York, March 


9, 1913 
sidney Homer, “Dearest” (song), sung by Josephine Mce- 
Culloh, Royall studio, New York, March 9, 1913 
Charles B. Hawley, “In a Garden” (song), sung by Jose- 


phine McCulloh, Royall studio, New. York, March 9, 
19Oi? 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Sonata Tragica” (piano), played 
by Katherine Goodson, Blithner Hall, Berlin, Feb- 
ruary 7 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water’ (song), sung by Mary Cheney, soprano, 


IO? 


Carnegie Hall, New York, February 16, ro13 


Charles Gilbert Spross, “Will o° the Wisp” (song), sung 
by Mary Cheney, Carnegie Hall, New York, February 
16, 1013 

Charles Gilbert Spross, “Through a Primrose Dell” 


(song), sung by Mary Cheney, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, February 16, 1913. 

Alexander MacFadyen, “Love Is the Wind” (song), sung 
by Mary Cheney, Carnegie Hall, New York, February 


16, 1913 
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Rawlins Cottenet, “Red, Red Rose” (song), sung by Eliza- 
beth Hedden, Carnegie Hall, New York, February 23, 
1913. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, “Yesterday and Today” (song), 
sung by Elizabeth Hedden, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
February 23, 1913. 

Hallett Gilberte, “Two Roses” (song), sung by Elizabeth 
Hedden, Carnegie Hall, New York, February 23, 1913. 

Hallett Gilberte, “Minuet la Phyllis” (song), sung by 
Elizabeth Hedden, Carnegie Hall, New York, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1913. 

Alexander MacFadyen, “Love Is the Wind” (song), sung 
by Mrs. Lichtenstein, soprano, Sheldon Memorial Hall, 
St. Louis, Mo., February 26, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Moonlight” (song), sung by 
Leo Slezak, Portland, Ore., February 20, 1913. 

Sidney Homer, “Dearest” (song), sung by Leo Slezak, 
Portland, Ore., February 20, 1913. 

Mary Turner Salter, “Come Into the Garden, Love” 
(song), sung by Leo Slezak, Portland, Ore., February 
20, 1913. 

Sidney Homer, “Prospice” (song), sung by Charles W. 
Clark, Salle des Agriculteurs, Paris, France, February 
21, 1913. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Song,” from “Sea _ Pieces” 
(piano), played by Carl Faelten, Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, New York, March 1, 1913. 

Edward A, MacDowell, “Witches’ Dance” (piano), played 
by Carl Faelten, Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New 
York, March 1, 1913. 

Sidney Homer, “Uncle Rome” (song), sung by Charles 
W. Clark, Salle des Agriculteurs, Paris, France, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1913. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Thy Beaming Eyes” (song), 
sung by Dorothy Toye, Eltinge Theater, New York, 
March 2, 1913. 

Carrie Jacobs Bond, “Her Lullaby” (song), sung by Doro- 
thy Toye, Eltinge Theater, New York, March 2, 1913. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, “The Year's at the Spring” (song), 
sung by Dorothy Toye, Eltinge Theater, New York, 
March 2, 1913. 

George W. Chadwick, “Before the Dawn” (song), sung 
by Alice Preston, Hotel Astor, New York, March 1, 
1913. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, “Baby” (song), sung by Rosa 
Olitzka, Hotel Astor, New York, March 1, 1913. 
Charles Gilbert Spross, “The Wind” (song), sung by 

Rosa Olitzka, Hotel Astor, New York, March 1, 1913. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Indian Suite’ (orchestra), 
played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Symphony 
Hall, Boston, Mass., February 28 and March 1, 1913. 

Gaylord Yost, “Dance Caprice” (violin), played by Albert 
Spalding, Bergen, Norway, February 4, 1913. 

Albert Spalding, “Musical Period,” No. 2 (violin), played 
by the composer, Bergen, Norway, February 4, 1913. 

Louis Campbell-Tipton “A Sprit Flower” (song), sung by 
John McCormack, Pittsfield (Mass.) Armory, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1913. 

Howard C. Gilmour, “Scotch Song” (song), sung by 
Elena Gerhardt, Jordan Hall, Boston, Mass., February 
27, 1913. 

Howard C. Gilmour, “Lullaby” (song), sung by Elena 
Gerhardt, Jordan Hall, Boston, Mass., February 27, 
1913 

Reginald de Koven, “Cradle Song” (song), sung by Ales- 
sandro Bonci, Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass., March 
2, 19013. 

John Philip Sousa, “The American Maid” (comic opera, 
libretto by Leonard Liebling), with Louise Gunning 
and cast of 100, opened at Broadway Theater, New 
York, March 3, 1913. 

Emma Hanson Bartmess, “Aubade” (song), sung by Char- 
lotte Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, New York, March 
6, 1913. 

Berthold Neuer, “A Prayer to St. Anthony of Padua” 
(song), sung by Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club 
Rooms, New York, March 6, 1913. 





Mary Helen Brown, “Where the Sunshine Grows” (song), 
sung by Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, 
New York, March 6, 1913. 

Mary Helen Brown, “Rose Dreamed She Was a Lily” 
(song), sung by Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club 
Rooms, New York, March 6, 1913. 

Gertrude Sans Souci, “Eileen” (song), sung by Charlotte 
Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, New York, March 6, 
1913. 

Margaret Ruthven Lang, “There Would I Be” (song), 
sung by Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, 
New York, March 6, 1913. 

George W. Chadwick, “The Danza” (song), sung by Char- 
lotte Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, New York, 
March 6, 1913. 

Fredericka Cooke, “No Night There” (song), sung by 
Jessica Henson-Ferguson, Third Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York, March 2, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “At Dawning” (song), sung 
by Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, New 
York, March 6, 1913. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “To a Wild Rose” (arranged for 
voice), sung by Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club 
Rooms, March 6, 1913. 

Mary Turner Salter, “The Sweet o’ the Year” (song), 
sung by Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, 
New York, March 6, 1913. 

Alexander MacFadyen, “Inter Nos” (song), sung by Char- 
lotte Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, New York, 
March 6, 1913. 

Edmund Severn, “To My Beloved” (song), sung by Char- 
lotte Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, New York, March 
6, 1913. 

I. Rosamund Johnson, “Since You Went Away” (song), 
sung by Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, New 
York, March 6, 1913. 

Arthur Foote, “I’m Wearin’ Awa’, Jean” (song), sung by 
Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, March 6, 
1913. 

Ethelbert Nevin, “La Chanson des Lavandieres” (song), 
sung by Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, New 
York, March 6, 1913. 

A. Walter Kramer, “Allah” (song), sung by Charlotte 
Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, New York, March 6, 
1913. 

Gena Branscomb, “Serenade” (song), sung by Charlotte 
Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, New York, March 6, 
1913. 

Marion Bauer, “Star Trysts’ (song), sung by Charlotte 
Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, New York, March 6, 
1913. 

Hallett Gilberte, “Ah, Love But a Day” (song), sung by 
Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, New York, 
March 6, 10913. 

Harriet Ware, “The Call of Rahda” (song), sung by Char- 
lotte Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, New York, March 
6, 1913. 

John Alden Carpenter, “The Cock Shall Crow” (song), 
sung by Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, 
New York, March 6, 1913. 


Ruth Helen Davis, “Liebesnot” (song), sung by Charlotte 


Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, New York, March 6, 
1913. 

Louis Campbell Tipton, “All the Words That I Gather” 
(song), sung by Charlotte Lund, MacDowell Club 
Rooms, New York, March 6, 1913. 

Frank Bibb, “Persian Love Song” (song), sung by Char- 
lotte Lund, MacDowell Club Rooms, New York, March 
6, 1913. 

Frank Bibb, “Sea Poem” (song), sung by Charlotte Lund, 
MacDowell Club Rooms, New York, March 6, 1913. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley, “The Defeat of Macbeth” (sym- 
phonic poem), piayed by Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio, February 28 and 
March 1, 1913. 

Sidney Homer, “Ferry Me Across the Water” (song), 
sung by Leontine de Ahna, Institute of Musical Art, 

New York, March 3, 1913. 
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Artists with Anderson Bureau Next Season. 

The following artists will appear next season under the 
management of the Anderson Bureau, New York: 

Grace Kerns, soprano, soloist St. Bartholomew's Church, 
New York. Prominent engagements this season: Albany 
Mendelssohn Club (Frank S. Rogers, director), Allentown 
Euterpean Society (C. A. Marks), Brooklyn Apollo Clu» 


(J. H. Brewer), Brooklyn Arion Society (Arthur Claas- 
sen), Bridgeport Women’s Club, Columbia University 
Choral Society (Walter Henry Hall), Concord festival 


(Emil Mollenhauer), Keene festival (N. P. Coffin), Phila- 
delphia Orpheus Society (A. D. Woodruff, pro tem), Pitts- 
burgh Apollo Club (R. Mayer), Toronto Choral Society 
(F. H. Torrington). 

Marie Kaiser, Albany Mende's- 
sohn Club, Washington Saengerbund, Newburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Kansas City recital, Stamford Choral 
Society, Boston recital, Paterson Orpheus Club, Metropoli 
tan Glee Club, Princeton University. 

Mildred Potter, contralto. Prominent engagements this 
New York Oratorio Society 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society 
lenhauer), Columbia Choral Society (Walter 
Henry Hall), Minneopolis Symphony Orchestra (Emil 
Oberhoffer), Jersey City Women’s Club (A. D. Woodruff), 
Maine festival (W. R. Chapman), Memphis Symphony Or- 
chestra (Arthur Wallerstein), Philadelphia Orpheus Club 


soprano, has sung with 


(Louis Koemmenich, 
(Emil Mol 


season: 
director), 
University 


(A. D. Woodruff, pro tem), Springfield festival (J. L 
Bishop), New York Arion Society (J. Lorenz), Nashua 
festival, (E. G. Hood), Paterson (N. J.) festival (C. M 
Wiske), Providence Asiee Society (Jules Jordan), Troy 
Choral Society (Allen Lindsay), Worcester Oratorio So 
ciety (J. V. Butler). 

Alice Moncrieff, contralto, has sung with Stamford 


Bridgeport Women’s Club, New Brighton 
Elks Club, Westfield miscel- 


Choral Society, 
Oratorio Society, Jersey City 
laneous concert. 

Paul Althouse, 
pany. Prominent engagements this season: 
Oratorio Society Koemmenich, director), 
Handel and Haydn Society (Emil Mollenhauer), 
Apollo Club (Harrison Wild), Choral Society 
(Edward Broome), Evanston festival (P. C. Lutkin), New 
York Symphony Occhestra (Walter Damrosch), festivals 
Oberlin, Baltimore, 


tenor, with the Metropolitan Opera Com 
New York 
Boston 
Chicago 


( Louis 


Toronto 


at Syracuse, Spartanburg 

William H. Pagdin, tenor, has sung with Boston Handel 
and Haydn Society Albany festival, 
Pittsburgh Mozart Club (two appearances), Halifax (Nova 
Scotia) Choral Society, Bridgeport Women’s Club, York 
(Pennsylvania) festival, Allentown 
festival, Boston Festival Orchestra tour 

Charles N. Granville, 
this season: Worcester Oratorio 
Society, Newark Club, Elizabeth Choral Society, 
Schenectady Choral Society, Passaic Glee Club, Providence 


New York re- 


(two appearances), 


Harrisburg festival, 


Prominent engagement; 
Society, Lowell Choral 


baritone. 
Lyric 
Arion Society, Bridgeport Women’s Club, 
cital. 

Gilbert Wilson, Apollo 


has sung with Pittsburgh 


basso, 


Club, New York Catholic Oratorio Society, Wilkes-Barre 
Choral Society, Newark Lyric Club, Trenton Festival As 
sociation, Bridgeport Choral Society, Paterson (N. J.) 


festival. 

American String Quartet. Recitals in New York (Men 
delsschn Hall), festivals, Montreal, Toronto; 
New York-Harlem Philharmonic Society 


western tour, 





Albin Antosch, Austrian cellist, graduated from Vienna 
Royal Conservatory of Music, pupil of Gerardy, the well 
known Belgian ‘cellist 

Alice Bivins Sings in English. 
Assisted by Harriet Johnson, pianist, and Marion 


Wright, violinist, Alice E. Bivins recently gave a most in- 
teresting and enjoyable recital of the following English 
songs at the Crane Normal Institute of Music, Potsdam, 
nN. ee: 

Sumer is icumen in (part song, 1226 cir.) 

The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington (ballad) 

Peg o’ Ramsay (ballad) 

My Love's an Arbutus 

The Oak and the Ash 

The Willow Song (old folk tune) 

It Was a Lover and His Lass Thomas Morley (1557-1604) 
Come Unto These Yellow Sands Henry Purcell (16581605) 
Where the Bee Sucks Thomas Arne (1710-1778) 
When Daisies Pied and Violets Blue Thomas Arne (1710-1778) 
Bid the Discourse Sir Henry Bishop (1786-1855) 
O Mistress Mine S. Coleridge-Taylor (1875-1917) 
Recitative and air from Dido and Aeneas..Henry Purcell (1658-1695 
I'll Sail upon the Dog-Star Henry Purcell (1668-1605) 
\ Birthday Frederick Cowen (1862) 
Oh, Skylark, for Thy Wing Frederick Cowen (1852) 
The Snow Edward Elgar (1857) 
Roses in June Edward German (1862) 
Moorish Lullaby : Edward German (1862) 
Unmindful of the Roses ; S. Coleridge-Taylor (1875-1912) 
Thou Art aoe : S. Coleridge-Taylor (1875-1912) 
Candle Lightin’ Time ; S. Coleridge-Taylor (1875-1912) 





Gorter’s one-act opera, “Paria,” had a success at May- 


ence. The composer conducted. 


ANNA CAS 


LYRIC SOPRANO of the Metropottan ther Co. 


Por terms address 
216 West 70th St. 


PRED O. RENARD, Mar. 
Phone Columbus 3082 


» New York, N. ¥ 





Elsa Deremeaur 


Pianist 
SEASON 18° 


Management; Antonia Sawyer 
1428 Broadway, New York 
“Stelaway Piazc™ 





ALWIN SCHROEDE 


Management : 


1426 Broadway - ° 


The World Famed "Cellist 
ANTONIA SAWYER 


New York 





GEORGE EET A IW IT. Tenor, Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 


Jullus Dalber, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 


Western Concert Tour Now Booking 


Address: Alma Voedisch, 3836 Wiliilten Ave. Chicago 








VAN YOR 








BISPHAM 


THEO. 


Tenor 


STUDIOS: 


21 WEST 38th STREET, 
370 at 


i Murray 


NEW YORK 
1 


Seasoa 1912-1913 New Beokiag 
Por Terms and Detes Address: 
FREDERIC SHIPMAN 
3835 Flourney St., Chicago, Ill. 








MEZZO CONTRALTO 


MABEL BED DOE 


SEASON 1912-13 
Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON 


Carnegie Gall, New York 





GANZ 


EMINENT SW ISS PIANIST 
In America Entire Season 


Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER 
Associate Manager with R. EE. JOHNSTON 


1461 Broadwey 7 


. New York 





PauLco GRUPPE 


*Cellists’’ 


**One of the Weorld’s Greatest 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, 29 West 42d Street 





New York 





4. 


MASTER IN THE ART OF SINGING 


Has moved his studio from Carnegie Hall to Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42nd St., New York City 
Art of singing trom the first rediments to the classic “Bel Canto” 


here and physicians as unique apparatus for breathing 


Carbene’s Breath Centroller r 





y- 4. ©. _ tH sent on application 


THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


CA HR BON FE: 





HIGHEST REFERENCES 





FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Filth Avenue, New York, Announce the First American Toar of 





BONARIOS G r’ : Vi SO Aj 


(Soloist with the New York Philharmonic Society, February 2, 1913) 





SEASON 1912-1913 


V 


iolinist 











WHITER 


ILL 





BASS-BARITONE 


formerty Metropeiitas 6pera 


MANAGEMENT. 


THE WOLFSOHM MUSICAL BUREAU 


1 West 34th Street, Hew York 











Guilmant 
Organ School 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


Students Aided in 





Securing Positions 





25 New Playing in N. Y. City 


Sead fer Catalogue 


44 W. 12th ST., NEW YORK 
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0,000 prize offered to composers who are citizens 
an American Grand Opera for 
he National Federation of Musical Clubs, is made 


1 


iction of the citizens of Los An 


the erous 
( who not only raised money for the prize 
‘ production of the opera in 1915 on a scale 
re approached in America, with American artists 
te tional reputation, the first presentation of the 
1 to take place at the biennial convention of the 
1 Federation of Musical Clubs, to be held in Los 
ri the P ma-Pacifi Exposition at 
' The plan to make this prize opera and 
ti 1 per ent institutic to be carried out 
ears, beginning in 1915, Los Angeles to furnish 
prize, the National Federation ¢ f Musical Clubs 
bienn! festival in I Angeles at such times 
ill other departments ot its work, enlarg 
idening the scope of ea thus developing all 
line f ‘ interest, making this convention 
vears a preat congre of music, and Los An 
! ne n Bayreut The wonderful spirit and 
e of this beautiful cit n the Pacific coast, which 
n its citizen me nd women who are 
1 the wv f by i peration with the 
Federat f Musical Clubs, which through its 
ni forces, membership of musicians and 
. Mliated di now dominates the musi- 
this nation, i isting in the establishment of a 
enterprise that will be epochal in its influence 
1 Ame in, but world musi The enthusiasm 
t , f nposer, artist and 
‘ t earnestly solicited Let us 
P wonderful state of California, an American 
in the beautiful playground of our great 
| tretched in its magnificent length along the 
the Pacifi vhich is soon to be traversed by 
f trad Here the ships from the Eastern 
yr treasur om the Orient, the tang of my 
f and Araby mingle with the broad, free 
t that is born in the mighty mountains 
é f the t pla \ fit home for the muses 
petition wall be in charge of the American 
( itter Detai nd conditions will be “given 
future Information will gladly be given 
( Mrs. Jason Walker, Box 333, Memphis 
ry} National Federation of Musical Clubs hopes 
eA n composer nd librettists will be inspired 
f their best to this great work and that the entire 
have ‘ le in American music, when 
nds it tors to the great exposition at San 
will l te th pen of the Panama 
that is to change the mmerce of the world 
ners 
ly on H. Brush, president of the local bien 
rd. Chica | ne to Los Angeles for a month’s 
will ret the first of April 
mR,” 
] W: r, chairman f the American Music 
itte f the National Federation of Musical Clubs, is 
She will, while in the city, consult with lead- 
isi ut details of conditions of competition 
it $10,000 | e for an American grand opera, 
| National Federation of Musical Clubs has 
{ American ymposers who are citizens of the 
RRR, 
Angel vill send about twenty delegates to the Chi 
1 from it federated clubs 
nee 
W.H state vice-president of California, 
| the delegation which will 
the Santa Fe Railroad 
mRR, 
I t1 Music Club f Muskogee, Okla 
W nized in Dece er, 18 It joined the Na 
{ Musical Clubs in roo, and the State 
Women’s Clubs in 1905. It is the oldest 
e stat f Oklahoma and the second old 
Stat It 1 ne f the most flourishing 
the S vest. The year book is 
t { vhite and blue and opens with sev 
well chosen quotations on the sudject of musi 
Won ( l ts the first 
1 Saturday tc I each nth, from Oct 
May, in the assembly 1 f the Commercial Club 
ident is Mrs. J. M. Offield, the musical director, J 
Tames. The musical representative to the National 
tion of Musical ( lubs tl ir is Mrs. FE. D. Revitt 
lelegates are Mrs. J. M. Offield and Mrs. W. R 
There is ap committe mmuttee for ar 
rent d social, a philanthropic committee, a flower 


The club motto is the 
patience, perseverance and practice. 


committee and a press committee 
musical rule of three 
Among the artists who have appeared before the club are 
William H. Madame Nordica, Charles W. 
Clark, Madame Carrefio, Blanche Marchesi, Francis Rog- 
crs, Madame Schumann-Heink, the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Madame Sembrich, David Bispham, Kubelik, Ma- 
dame Gadski, Victor Herbert and orchestra and a number 
of others. 


Sherwood 


The club has a large and flourishing chorus, 

goodly number of active associate and honorary mem 
bers, The calendar for the vear includes programs of “In 
dian Music,” “Music in Public Schools,” ““American Com- 
Composers,” “Japanese Mu 
“Folk Songs,” “Musical Settings 
of American Poems,” “In 


posers,” “Italian and French 
sic,” “Early Composers,” 
Jandana Land,” “Chaminade,” 
Saint Cecilia Day,” “Historical Organ Recital,” and sev 
eral miscellaneous programs. The program of Italian and 
French music, which was given on February 15, was as 
follows: 

ITALIAN. 
Paper, Story of Opera Rigoletto 

Mrs. Herman Fist. 

Piano, Rigoletto paraphrase (Verdi) .. Arr. Liszt 

Miss Harsha 





No matter how many men—how many 
masters will play the Piano in America next 
season 


NORAH DREWETT 


will not only hold her own, but when the 1913- 
1914 season is over, the advent of 


NORAH DREWETT 


will be considered one of the greatest artistic 
and pianistic events of that season. 


We have assumed the management of the 
tour. 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Ave,, New York 























Songs 

Pieta Signore (about A. DD 1672) Stradella 
Caro mio ben Giordani 
Mrs. Way 
Songs 

The Vision 

Posa la Mano 


. Vannucini 
Marchesi 
Mrs. Steele 
Paper, Current Musical Events of Importance 
Grace Benedict 
Song, By Sea and Woodland 
Mrs. Eaton 
Piano, Triumphal March from Aida 
Mrs. Lindhard 
Piano, Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana 
Mrs. E. C. Ryan 
FRENCH 
Paper, The Trend of Modern Opera 
Mrs. E. C. Ryan 


Denza 
Verdi 


Mascagni 


Song, Vulcan's Song.. . .Gounod 
S. H. Stephens 
Piano, Kermesse (scene from Faust) Arr 


Miss Munsell 


Saint-Saéns 


Song, King of Thule (Faust) ivbeuecsetabsvbakueee Gounod 
Miss Manson. 
Violin, Canzonetta . bide Se keS + chen tee kad ae Godard 
Katherine Dictz 
Songs 
Molmers,- Break Cartes sis «ono + deadccccassecube .... Bizet 


My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice (Samson and Delilah), 
Saint-Saéns 
Mrs. George Dick Rogers 
Piano, Ballet Music from Le Cid hea 
Mrs. Kane. 
Vocal duet, The Swallows Gaily Singing 
Mrs. Way and Miss Manson 


Massenet 
. Delibes 


Piano 

Dance of the Butterflies : -Godard 

Dance of the Dervishes. . seseeseesssAte. Saint-Saéns 

Lucy Scott 

Song, Air from Louise : . ++. Charpentier 

Miss Melton 

4 

“The Rubinstein” Club of St. Louis, Mo., gave the fol 

lowing program at the meeting on February 18, to a large 
and enthusiastic audience: 

Waltz 


Rondo Capriccioso 


seared Chopin 
‘ Mendelssohn 
Almira Chase 
\ria, More Regal In His Low Estate, from Queen of Sheba 
Gounod 
George H. JTustison 


\ve Maria . . Schubert-Wilhelm) 








POR Eo ibis ha banc db Cones decked guasd edadsssevierens Bohn 
Alice Ruemmeli. 
5 Dee Taeed wT ii i cnc avevecvesne ..Alicia Adelaide Needham 
EFUIING ovis cb vvcncesccevenccsers tenbenisevens Kinaldo Hahn 
mother 0” Mine........2.00:- be bcs de kee eacgee aaa Frank E. Tours 
Blanche Moriarty 
ROTOR 5c ebn.pk Weae wei w ad ke oed tad oe ken eeere bUbRR eR ees Chopin 
Blom TLakt Wer Wienaagl oc ok ccc ccvccccccsccescscnccses Strauss-Taussig 
Claire Rivers. 
Fae Sat: OE oi peed vicecsoscbeagacch scence 
Du Bist Wie Eine Blume.............0ese00+ id , .. Liszt 
Evening Love Song...... Stcuedeecbeweves -++e++.-Chipman 
Ruth Hazlett. 

EAR PN iia’. coca bee deed ccs ebs cadnues Teresa del Riego 
FOS FONG ioe nica ces widaadnke kee ue hsdccascvcccngpeatssegeas Flegier 
Mrs. W. K. Roth. 
> ke Peo eT yr eee ...+-Strauss- Philippe 


Tyrie Lyon and Mrs. Carl J. Luyties 
Rene 
A report from the secretary of the “Crescendo Club” of 
Atlantic City, N. J., tells of a most successful season of 


work. The year has been spent in the study of Russian 
music. The last program was devoted to the music of Ru- 
binstein. | Upon this occasion the club had as guests the 


quartet from the Marlborough-Blenheim. The afternoon 
was a complete success artistically, the combination of 
quartet numbers and contributions from club members 
On March 13 the 


second concert by the Philadelphia Orchestra will be given 


making up an unusually good program 


under the auspices of the club; this second year of success- 
ful effort in bringing this orchestra to Atlantic City is a 
cause for justifiable pride on the part of the members 
nner 
A very delightful program comes to us very late from 
the Rock Island Musical Club, of Rock Island, Ill. This 
program was given last fall and was in the form of a re 
cital preceeded by a lecture: 
Victor Berquist, lecturer; Louis Canterbury, tenor 
When and Why.” 
Mr. Berquist. 


Lecture on “‘Music 


Go Call Irene, from the opera Atalanta. , ob whee a see 
Si) SUN NS ou Fy vn cdaebdECRs bRNESS pebdeaoe be ANGER RAREERS . Bizet 
ON RE Eee tae Apne, emer Vincent d'Indy 
a ee a TPT Eee Tours 
Out of My Soul’s Great Sadness, branz 
PE: curiee ss) bs areken oe kane be4N ws 608 Franz 
The Rose Complained Franz 


Mr. Canterbury 

RRR 

A very interesting and profitable morning of “English 
Music” was given by the Musical Club of Concord, N. H., 
with the following program: 








Voice— 
RN SE ccc Casnnvachbahscdcetwaseecsnddassennne ~ 
Evening Song (seventeenth century)........... ...Old English 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes....... Sevveuetd —_ 
Mrs. Owen. 
Piano, Nocturne in B flat............. bbb neenvabeasa John Field 


Miss Clough 
Violin, Salut d'Amour, op. 12..... 


Di deivtdase sesh woes Edward Elgar 
Mrs. Warren. 


Voice— 
Can Love Be Controll'd Beggar's Opera 
The Perfect Flower............ ee vaevesad Guy d'Hardelot 
The Sun and the Shower............. ...Guy d’Hardelot 
Miss Underhill 
Piano, Four English Dances in the Olden Style ....-F. H. Cowen 
Stately Dance. 
Rustic Dance. 
Graceful Dance. 
Country Dance. 
Miss Paul. 
Voice— 
NOS 6 nwt and sede Awa ieddad awh ee ae tan F, H. Cowen 


The Valley of Laughter as . Wilfrid Sanderson 
Miss Woodworth 
Vite: MOORING 6 sé < cada deka de Gos08 cuccccsecdls Sn BORGRORRIS 


WOON, DOR DORMER. ci cecscaxdcecsceds ....Edward Elgar 
Sea Slumber Song 
In Haven (Capri). ° 
The Swimmer. 
Mrs. Owen, 
Piano duet, Three Diversions........... ee A 
Mrs. Barnes and Miss Paul. 
RRe 
A very good program, as follows, of “Music of Child- 
hood,” was given by the Hillsboro Music Club, in charge 


of Mrs. Perry, Mrs. McGaw and Mrs. Boynton: 


Sterndale- Bennett 


Piano, Children’s Ball ............. 0060 06.6 ee oee wcccunves WO GMMEES 
Ruth Perry, Dorothy Cole. 
Voice, Where Dreams Are Made ........... «+++e+-Johnson 
Vileta Nelson. 
Piano—- 
Barcarolle, op. 143, No. 4 +seeeees. Schytte 
ee as a OE NA &. sb iincces bpac.c ucchasticc ens Kuhlau 


Dorothy Cole. 
Violin, La Gazza Ladra, op. 39, No. 1 .............0.000.D. Alard 
Chesleith Ashford 


Piano— 
APRN ON. DEMNEE anus beavsecaes Ropercckasaweovesnal Tapper 
RO ARNE a ctiwirion ssc subs vie seeenesSubosuceiueel Cramer 


Dance ake whee .. Somervell 
Kenneth Gordon 
Piano, The Brownies os Beach 
Mrs. Boynton, Mrs. Perry. 
Voice— 
Dolly Mandarin ....... .. Bohr 


A Little Bit of a Boy 


; F .++.«+. Bartlett 
Mrs. Van Horn. 


Voice— 
Ch ee ae eee Pe oak ckvincees dead celeeeubeva Frank 
ONE MONE See See iveg docdcsnewicpess Cdwaswgas BeUkcdees Frank 
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Lullaby ... et ; ‘ . . ... Nevin 


Mrs. Perry. 


Piano, 
Voice, Bed-Time Song oe ie seen ...-.Nevin 
Mrs. Manahan 
Piano, Marche Mignonne ‘ ..-Poldini 
Miss Lee. 


Voice— 
If No One Ever Marries Me ; .... Lehmann 
Matilda (Who told lies and was burned to death) Lehman: 
Miss Van Hommele 
Violin, Sing, Smile, Slumber . ee Gounod 


Miss Spalding. 
Voice, Jerusha 
Mrs. Smith. 
Voice, Bedtime ’ : ; .. Buck 
Mrs. Van Horn, Mrs. Lee, Miss Lee. 


Piano, Aschenbrodel oenke Bendel 
Mrs. Lathe 
Voice, Shadowtown, op. 22, No. 2 Lynes 


Mrs. Fuller, Mrs. Manahan. 
Voice, Dutch Dolls Ostlere 
Miss Pike 
Piano, Forgotten Fairy Tale Mac Dowell 
Sung Outside the Prince's Door 
Of a Tailor and a Bear 
Beauty in the Rose Garden 
In Dwarfland 
Mrs. Thompson 


Voice 
Peacefully Slumber Randegger 
There Little Girl Don’t Cry Vincent 
Mrs. Lee 
Piano, A Swedish Lullaby Sudds 


Miss Parker 
Voice, Sengs of Sunland McCurrie 
Miss Annis. 
Voice, Cradle Song Brahms 
Mrs. McGaw 
Piano 
Berceuse 
In the Swing D'Ourville 
Miss Spalding, Mrs. Thompsor 
nReR 
\ fine program of “Indian Music” was given by the La- 
dies’ Musical Club of North Yakima, Washington: 
Program arranged by Ethel Bowers and Ruth Markell. 
“Harken 
Ye who love a nation’s legends 
Love the ballads of a people 
That like voices from afar off 


Call to us to pause and listen 


Ruth Markell 
Illustrated by Marie Thygeson and Mrs. J. E. Lane 
Song, Tribal Prayer (()maha)> 
Song, Sacred Song of Peace (()maha) 
Reading, The Leader's Song (Omaha) 
Piano, Song of the Ghost Dance (Arapaho). 
Reading, The Mother's Vow (Dakota) 
Song, Love Song (Omaha) 
From the Land of the Skyb!ue Water (Omaha) 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Far Off I Hear a Lover's Flute (Omaha) 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Myrtle Wallace 
The White Dawn is Stealing (lroquois)..Charles Wakefield Cadman 


The Moon Drops Low (Omaha) Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Coral Doust 

The God of Thunder Comes (Omaha) Arthur Farwell 

An Old Man's Love Song (Omaha) Arthur Farwell 


Mrs. J. E. Lane 
Ojibway songs 
A Song of Absence and Longing Frederick R. Burton 
Hiawatha’s Death Song Frederick R. Burton 
My Bark Canoe Frederick R. Burton 
Mrs. W. W. Worthington 
Indian suite 
Indian Legend Edward MacDowell 
Love Song .. Edward MacDowell 
Village Festival Edward MacDowell 
Ethel Bowers and Mrs. Harvey Young 


Accompanists: Florence Scow and Miss Bowers 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, who was one of the prize 
winners at the last biennial festival of the National Feder 
ation of Musical Clubs held in Philadelphia in 1911, ap 
peared hefore the Tuesday musicale with the following pro 
gram of his own compositions, assisted by Miss Harriet 
Marple, soprano 
Sayonara (A Japanese Romance) 

I Saw Thee First When Cherries Bloomed 
At the Feast of the Dead I Watched Thee. 
Call Me No More. 
Miss Marple and Mr. Cadman 

Piano numbers 

Melody in G flat 

The Pompadour's Fan (after a poem f Austin Dobson) 

Mr. Cadman 

The Groves of Shiraz 
At Dawning. 
Welcome, Sweet Wind (from The Morning of the Year) 

An American Indian song and piano recital of idealized and 
unidealized aboriginal music, with verbal analysis by Mr. Cadman 
The Old Man's Love Song 
Omaha tribal melody recorded by Alice 

by Arthur Farwell 

The Omaha Tribal Prayer 
A Gregorian Chant of the Seventh Century 
An Ancient Egyptian Chant of the Copts 
A demonstration of involved rhythms used by Indians in their 
songs. A native drum is used in these illustrations The 


Fletcher and idealized 


examples are taken from Miss Fletcher's writings It is in- 
teresting to note that the second example has been used by 
Mr. Cadman im his song, The Moon Drops Low 

Two idealized songs— 
Her Shadow (Ojibway) Frederic Burton 
Blanket Song or Lover's Wooing (Zuni)..... ..-Carlos Troyer 


Three idealized Indian themes for piano— 
Game Song of the Ute Tribe 
How the Rabbit Lost His Tail (Omaha melody). 
Ballet of the Willows (Omaha melodies) 
Some Omaha and Winnebago flageolet love songs played on this 
instrument by Mr. Cadman. 
Songs— 
Far Off I Hear a Lover's Flute (Omaha) 
The White Dawn is Stealing (Iroquois) 
From the Land of the Skyblue Water (Omaha) 
Piano— 
The Sadness of the Lodge (Omaha) 
In the Pleasant Moon of Strawberries (Omaha) 
Beside the Niobara (Omaha) 
Songs— 
The Naked Bear (Ojibway) Burton 
Incantation Over a Sleeping Infant (Zuni) Troyer 
Beside the Niobrara (Omaha) 
Note All the 
designated 


numbers are by Mr. Cadman unless otherwise 


E. W. Ruton, Press Secretary 


Maigille Studio Musicale. 

New York and Philadelphia joined hands across the New 
Jersey meadows Tuesday afternoon of last week, for the 
studio musicale which Helene Maigille gave in Suite 810 
Carnegie Hall, New York, at which Philadelphia and New 
York pupils sang. Madame Maigille has taught between 
the two cities for nearly twenty years and her pupils, to 
speak metaphorically, “are scattered all along the line 

The Maigille singers heard were Eugene Way Adams, 
baritone, of Philadelphia; Greta Stoeckle soprano, of Wil 
mington, Del.; and Mary Thornton Flaherty, of New York, 
Ethel Leginska, the gifted pianist, was the assisting artist 
Before the music, Madame Maigille made a graceful ad 
dress, in which she was obliged to make apologies becaus: 
other advanced pupils had been prevented from singing 
on account of illness 

Mr. Adams opened the program with the inspiring Han 
del air, “Honor and Arms,” which he delivered with telling 
effect and a voice of fine ringing quality. Other numbers 
sung by Mr. Adams were, “Myself When Young,” from 
. “Sword Song,” by Fl 
gar; “My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose,” by Hastings, 
and “King Charles,” by Maude Valeri White 

Miss Stoeckle, who has studied but one year, showed 


the “Persian Garden” (Lehmann) ; 


herself able to sing with ease, purity and sweetness, two 
“Shena Ven,” by Mrs. Beach 
“I Love You,” by Carrie Jacobs Bond; “You and Love” 


and “A Rose Garden,” by Guy d'Hardelot 


groups of songs in English 


Miss Flaherty, whose voice and method of singing re 
sembles the charming art of the first Mrs. Henschel, de 
lighted by her rendition of two songs, “The Robin Sings 
in the Apple Tree” and “At Dawning,” by Cadman 

Miss Leginska played with temperameni and much 
beauty of style, the A flat waltz by Brahms, a barcarolle 
by Rubinstein, the Moszkowski waltz in E flat. “The Two 
Larks” by Leschetizky, and the Liszt rhapsody No. 8 Mr 
Adams closed the musicale with Schumann's “Two Gren 
adiers.” F 
Mark’s P. F 
ments for Mr 


Averay Jones, organist and choirmaster of St 

Church, Philadelphia, played the accompani 
Adams, and Miss Stoeckle and Carrie | 

Flaherty played for her sister, Mary Thornton Flaherty 


Mozart Society Musicale Program. 

Juliette L. Selleck, soprano; George Carre, tenor: Dr 
Carl Dufft, baritone; Paulding DeNike, cellist, will be the 
soloists at the closing musicale which the New York Mo 
zart Society is to give at the Hotel Astor, Saturday af 
ternoon, April 5 





The choral club of the society will sing 
under the leadership of the regular musical director. 
Arthur Claassen The society is to give its final evening 
W edne sday, 


\pril 6, when Geraldine Farrar, of the Metropolitan Opera 


concert of the season at the Hotel Astor, 


Company, will assist rhe program for the matinee on 
April 5 follows 


From the Land of the Sky-biue Wate Cadmat 

Beware . Pasmore 

Love Waltzes Pache-Claassen 

Mozart Society Chora 

Slumber Song Rach 

Gavotte Rach 
Mr De Nike 

Songs of Araby Clay 

When the Roses Bloon Reinhardt 

Hosanna Granier 
Mr. Carrie 

The Willow Gormng- Thomas 

Lamp of Love Salter 

The Cry of Rachel Salter 

The Wind Spross 
M Selleck 

Buona Notte (Day in Venice Nevin-Spross 

The Two Clocks Rogers 

By the Beautiful Blue Danube Strauss 

Mozart Society Choral 

Ishtar ° Spross 

Sing Me a Song Homer 
Dr Dufft 

Love Song Backer 

Oriental . Cui 

Scherzetto Goens 
Mr. DeNike 

Trio from Faust oan 


Mrs. Selleck, Mr. Carrie, Dr. Dufft 
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Iv is just as easy to start schools of singing as 


to close them. 


2 


Sprinc really is here. This is the final weck ot 
the opera season in boston. 


Sir Frepertck Cowen has resigned the conduc- 


torship of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. 





Francisco, has been ap 
Music 
Exposition to be held 


J. B. Levison, of San 
Committee of the 
in the Cali- 
December of 


pointed chairman of the 
Panama-Pacifiec 
from 


forma metrot olis february 


LOLS. 


—) 


\ warm welcome to our old friend “The Beggar 
returned to the Casino after an absence 
of seventeen vears. What with 


orchestration the old work 


Student,” 
lilting melodies 
and lusciou seems mu- 
sically as fresh today as when it first set the world 


haunting Milloecker refrains. 


to humming: the 
ceases 

ly is worthy of note that Debussy, when he pro- 

duced his “Pelleas et Melt just eleven years 


ago in Paris, was called a revolutionary by the 


sande” 


French critics. Today he is accepted by them as 


a typically Gallic composer whom the public under- 





stands and other music writers imitate. Nothing 
ucceeds like being abused 
7 
luis year’s Sonzogno prize contest at Milan 


brought fiftv-four opera applications from all 


parts of the world, of which one only was con 


worthy of a public performance. The 


name of the opera is “Inana,” and the composer 





is an tinknown Milanese musician named Arrigt 
Pedrollo—certainly an Italian name. 
—_—_—_—< 
\ rerorr from Geneva says: “The Wagner 


memorial celebration at Geneva in March identified 
itself with a “Walktre” 


special mention as Siegmund. The 


performance, in which Mr 
Sullivan secured 
speech on the occasion was delivered by Professor 
Franck-Choisy. There was enthusiasm and evi- 
dently Wagner’s memory is secure in Geneva.” 
siciihcninlipansiieen 
For the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra con- 
certs of March 28 and 29, the program will com 
“Military” Mozart’s 


“Pastorale,” three pieces 


prise Haydn's symphony, 


“Jupiter” and Beethoven's 
of absolute music with program titles. Cincinnati's 
that brilliant and 
Ernst Kunwald, 
a concert includ- 
Liszt’s 
symphony, 


season under 
baton, Dr. 


signally successful 
wielder of the 


April 11 and 12, with 


erudite 
will close, 
ing Wag 


rhapsody, 


mers ‘“Meistersinger” prelude, 


second Peethoven’s seventh 


and a Goetz aria and Strauss songs, delivered by 
Elena Gerhardt, The present series of concerts is 
said to show the biggest receipts of any symphonic 
winter in Cincinnati, and that is a sure sign of the 
esteem in which Dr. Kunwald is held by the musi- 
cal inhabitants of that city. 





have been treated 
“Trova- 


‘avalleria,” 


reasons why we 
of late to so much “Faust,” “Walkiire,” 
‘Ase 


“Lohengrin” at the 


One of the 


tore,” “Meistersinger,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Traviata,” 
Metropolitan may he because the singers of that 
institution are engaged so much in concert activity. 
That interferes with rehearsals at the Opera and 
is made 


no doubt the old repertory imperative on 


that account. The incursions of the opera singers 


into concert territory has become a serious menace 


to the artists who filled that field exclusively in 
former vears, and they and their managers are in 
more or less of a quandary. The concert prices 


for soloists have been driven up—but only for the 


opera singers. FEven they do not benefit entirely, 


for they are compelled to pay fifty per cent. of 


their fees to the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


for the 
the opera artists belongs to the organiza- 


That may sound excessive, but it is not, 


time of 








tion, and their absencé causes inconvenience and 
sometimes actual losses to the management. The 
whole relation between concert and opera, as now 
existing, is neither musically healthy nor ethical, 
and must of necessity change in the course of that 
process of evolution which forces everything ulti- 
even matters artistic. 


mately to find its own level- 








Tue former Theodore Thomas Orchestra, of 
can legally call itself “Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra.”. On Monday, March 17, the 
final incorporation papers were issued at Spring- 
field, Iil., for the Chicago Symphony Orchestral 
Association. Some ten years ago another orches- 
tra was known as the Chicago Symphony Orches- 


Chicago, now 


tra, but the men who then filed application for a 
charter for the Chicago Symphony Orchestra did 
nothing more than record their first paper, and for 
the last few orchestra has been dis- 
This closes the controversy and the name 


years the 
banded. 

Theodore Thomas henceforth will be associated 
with Chicago’s leading orchestra only as its hon- 
ored founder. 








Srokowsk1i, the ‘Pathétique’” symphony, and 


the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra fermed a 
trinity of attractions which inspired Quaker City 
audiences to frantic demonstrations of delight last 
week. Reports from that city call the success of 
the occasion “probably the most telling triumph 
ever achieved by any conductor in Philadelphia.” 
Stokowski is a strong and interesting figure on te 
conductor's stand, with a musical grip and poetical 
intuition quite out of the ordinary. His popularity 
to result as a 
matter of course, but not even the most sanguine 


in our neighboring city was sure 
musical prophet could have guessed that the young 
leader would establish himself there so firmly an4 
make himself such a general personal and artistic 
favorite in the space of a single season. But then, 
Stokowski really is unique. 





oma 

On Thursday evening, March 27, and Friday 
afternoon, March 28, the New York Philharmonic 
Society will be heard at Carnegie Hall in their last 
pair of symphony concerts of this season. For 
this occasion the conductor has arranged a pro- 
gram opening with Haydn’s symphony in G major 
‘The Surprise”). Then will be heard Beethoven’s 
The orchestra will have the as- 
sistance of the Schola Cantorum (MacDowell! 
Club), and a quartet of Sunday 


ninth symphony. 


soloists. On 
March 30, the Philharmonic will give 
at Carnegie Hall its final concert of the year in 


afternoon, 


this city, and the season will be brought to a close 
by an all-Wagner program. After the final New 
York appearance of the Philharmonic Society, the 
orchestra will go on tour for one week, closing 
April 5 at Pittsburgh. The 
disband, after 


orchestra will then 


a highly successful winter, and open 
its seventy-second season next fall. 


—_@—___ 


News bulletins from the Metropolitan bring the 
information that there will be no revival of ‘Fal- 
staff” this spring, but it is to be heard early next 
season; that Toscanini is to conduct Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony, Sunday night, April 13; that next 
winter's opera will open November 17 and run 
with the usual number of 
that the 
company will go on tour for a week at the close of 
the New York season: that Giordano’s “Sans 
Gene” and Victor Herbert's “Madeleine” 
act opera, to be sung in English) are to figure as 


for twenty-three weeks, 
Brocklyn and Philadelphia performances ; 


(a one- 


novelties ; that new scenery is to be provided for 
the “Ring” dramas and “Lohengrin”; that many 
Verdi operas will be given, owing to the centenary 
of that composer’s birth; that nothing definite has 
been decided regarding a New York production of 
“Rosenkavalier”; and that most of the singers in 
the present ensemble are to be retained. 
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q Paris, March 14, 1913 between Brahms and [irahams does not affect us: Kugen d'’Albert played r the first mie 
In the first part of “King Henry IV,” Shakes we're above it; not below: reallv above it second piano concerto at the third cones f the 
peace has Hotspur saying : an wd Vienna Concert Verein on the fourtl Ma 
I had rather be a kitten and cry mew [In an interview, Toselli, the Italian pianist who when Schrecker’s “Phantasti verture w laved 
Than one of these same metre ballad mongers married and divorced the Saxon princess known for the fifth time in six mont! 
Which one? Shakespeare wrote for all time is the Countess Montignoso, again resumes his ne sR 
There are ballad mongers ballading mongrel music — talk on their former relations and says that when Here is a remarkable pr to be given at tl 
about that deserve worse than those of the days of | she was at Fiesolo undergoing an operation, he Vienna Musikvere \pril 3 by d’Alb 
Queen Bess. But to name them—ah, there’s the although divorced, nursed her at the request of the and Willy Burmest Beethove iar 
rubber. They'll go them to a Courthouse, in place urgeon, Signor Giannettasio, who declared that it violin sonata, G m yp. OO: Bra piar 
of a Court, and secure the money trust’s funds as would help to restore her if she could see Bubi, the — violin nata, | ajor, Of 8; then the | m 
fines for injured reputations and damaged feelings, baby. Hence Enrico went from Firenze to F’esolo, on r and the “Kr ul Phat the 
and yet their ballads show no feelings at all and up the hill where the restaurant is with a little box — will be two « tive G ma ed by t 
their reputations cannot be damned, much less up in the tree and a table for three or four to take — consecutive A m 
damaged. Alack, alas the day of the trusted spaghetti and Barolo and look down upon tl ere 
money. Hotspur was right; if he lived today he — electric lighted town and remember the days of the in Enclish y pane , v the 
would be left. Pittis, the Medicis, Savonarola and George Elio lelegraph , time a «da th; ’ 
eS and Fanning and Turpin and the Braggiotti ing commentar te of affairs { vl 
Down in Chili at Valparaiso they have all Bubi, the baby, was taken along and the princess pearly all dai nate. fn casnneethh WW 
modern devices of the printing devil, including mother revived; and one day the Mother Superior would the arti ing tl tist liti 
wireless messages, and as an evidence of classical of the institution in which the patient, her Bubi lo without t otic £ the daily or < 
appreciation, the leading paper is called, even in baby and her divorced husband were lingering f them even own daily pap sad | os ol 
Spanish, the “Mercurio,” who was a kind of wire awaiting her restoration—to health—said to Signor who died rece and neral fit oof 
less messenger himself. But reports are sometime Enrico, “My dear sir; take notice that for us you the gods of ho used hi v1 ; 
flagrante delicto. The other day that paper pub- are not the husband; for us the husband is the King to publish*press notice 1 the activitic 
lished a cable or message from Berlin on the of Saxony Instead of going home to practice on the membet | family That helped ke 
“Parsifal” case and the proposition then up in the a saxophone, Signor Toselli began to excoriate in the funeral roe 
Reichstag—see the report published in this paper tensely by explaining the organic difference be As a rule 
f February 26 verbatim—calling for an extension tween the Italian civil procedure and the churel the rpose , 
of the privileges, and this is the saucy Chili report laws and forgot, during this debate, that he was n ft the artist I t 
) “The sons of the Emperor and his daughter have the husband of the princess; that he had no right timulat ou 
) signed the report requesting an extension of th anyway to be in the convent. The very courteou : ) en 1 
privileges of the patent of the Airship Parseval.’ and superior woman soon made this plain ard tl ae 
: I suppose the foreign news editor got the heirs of | next meeting, which took place outside, was mac ( i 
“Parsifal” mixed with airs of Germany, where the pleasant through the discussion of a propositi ! na 
; “Parseval” ship serenely floats. But then, that’s by one of the Sonzognos—Milan publisher there _ ' 
i an English pun; that couldn’t go in a Spanish in- are two now for an operetta, the joint productior as nit 
terpretation of a German cablegram. Someone f the divorcons, It was on August 22—Ilor1 ae “ 
will have to do closer guessing. Do they peruse memorable as the day that preceded the 23d of 
cablegrams in Chili? : \ugust—that the contract was signed, in which th t int ( 
a princess obligates herself to write the text f tl , 
In the Budget Commission of the Prussian proposed composition, to be called “The Peculiar ~et 
Chambers—Lower House of the Prussian Legis Princess,” and Signor Enrico to dot down tl Roe ' 
lature—the question of a subsidy to Prussian musi music, of course, and each one, according to con f SI 
schools was discussed on March 8. Several mem tract, is to receive 25% of the net pr fit; net profit, n 
bers called attention to the meager qualifications of | How this net profit is to be calculated the Signos . 
many music teachers, and a suggestion was made does not explain, nor is it necesssary as long a rncanen 7% 
to establish a State supervision over conserva-_ it is 25% for each 
tories and schools, and a representative of the Now then, here comes the dénouément, as th ' 
Government declared that a scheme was in prepara French call it in France. Signor Toselli—that i ting 1 
tion for control of standards of qualification which Enrico—says that the libretto was written with thi ' oe . 
would, later on, be submitted to the commission. assistance of a man called Paolo Reni, whose real es 
There are many of our American musicians wh name is not Paolo Reni but Procacci, and Enri 
are, no doubt, of the opinion that a supervision al says it is nonsense; but that his music is in Sonzog ' “ 
ready exists in Germany or, at least, in Prussia. no's hands, who likes it. The Signor does not tell t 
We in America shall have none—unless in a few us or anyone what may now occur and whether: enomes v ' 
States, merely as an experiment. Music is free in} Sonzogno is still willing to pay him 25% net on The notice en pa f 
America. The musician is a good politician and the music without taking the text of the princes few to that exceptionally deservir f 
will see to it that no other musician can, by any and also paying her twenty-five per cent. net. It the architect musicians, impresa if 
sort of legislative enactment, become a judge of seems as if the contract is a combination, based il enterprise pulpit orator e1 
his musical qualifications. It is all music with us on various performances before the net can be in and out of P ne ( re e D 
and we do not distinguish. A little difference as tributed, at least for investment Reichstag and Chambers of Deputi ffravette 
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and real Sufferers, and to newspaper men and 
Nobel Prizers are invaluable for practical purposes. 
They represent an enormous total income to the 
daily press, a great sum of money going into its 
treasury, enabling it, the daily newspaper com- 
merce, to employ armies of clever men engaged in 
the expansion of the System. There is every 
reason to believe that the intelligence of the 2oth 
century has finally grasped the meaning of the 
System, the rules and principles behind it and that 
the public fully understands that newspapers must 
have incomes in order to exist, just as incomes are 
essential for all practical institutions, even includ- 
ing the business of government—armies and 
navies, too; see? 
The press notice must emanate from the daily 
paper because the daily is the first publication on 
the ground. It is followed by all the others. The 


daily paper is the cue. It has the monopoly of 


news and that monopoly is incomprehensively 
powerful; its power is hardly realized by the public 
and not at all by the monopoly, and it will not be 
realized by the monopoly until that monopoly be- 
comes an organization. The one man who will 
establish this organization has not arrived; it seems 
Wireless is assisting in 
When he arrives he will 


that he is not yet due. 
hastening his approach. 
have more power than a dozen Pierpont Mor- 
rans allied to the Rothschilds, with the Czar and 


He will 


be able to reject the Grand Ribbon of the Legion 


the Emperor William as private partners. 


of Honor; smile as he discards the Nobel prize 
and the Chevy Chase Club, and he will not even 
accept the invitation to the Kiel Regatta. But th 
daily press notice will then be relieved of its pre:ei t 
hypoeri the price will then be published openly 
in the rate column, like that of the present public’y 
purchasable advertising space. In Paris the dailies 
will give you the rates when you call to publish the 
pre notice; it must be paid for here at the 
that’s refreshing, anyway. 

Milan Museum. 

\n antiquary of Paris, a collector of the name 
of Sambon, originated the novel theatrical and mu 
ical museum recently opened to the pub'ic. Seven 
marble rooms of an old palazzo in Milan are de 
voted to the busts, manuscripts, programs, books, 
uts, pictures, official documents, Court orders, 
painting's, et collected about the old gatherings 
by Sambon, and many voluntary contributors have 
added to the oddities of the museum. Did we ever 
know of a tenor, long deceased, named Tachinardi: 


There 1 


a potted laurel wreath. 


his bust, together with some mementos; 
Niccolo Tachinardi was 
born at Legnano, September 3, 1772, about a cen- 


tury and a half ago 


~ 


Was it not at Legnano that 
rederick Barbarossa was so thoroughly defeated 
that he was compelled to abandon Italy? It’s so 
long ago since looking up the German Emperors 
that | cannot make the statement definite; but so it 


lingers with me. Well, now, as to Tachinardi; 


! He lived until 1859 and was known as 


think of it 
the short necked tenor, for he had hardly any neck, 
his head seemingly being fastened to his shoulders, 
and besides, he was very unattractive; and yet his 
ilver tenor voice captured Paris, where he sang 
the Opera from 1811 to 1814 against Crivelli, 
cessfully There was in his time a Duchy of 
fuscany, an independent government, and_ at 
Ilorence he was kept most of.the time to sing in 
the Opera \s late as 1831 he sang in the 
Kuropean capitals and he had a daughter who be- 
came a famous singer—Persiani. He died in 1&<o. 
aged 87. 
Let us look up Persiani and Crivelli 
Fanny Tachiardini Persiani, as she called her- 
self, was born in Rome in 1812 and died here. in 
Passy, in 1867, only eight years after her father’s 
death, who was also her teacher. At his home in 
Florence he had a little theater, and on the stage of 
that miniature she appeared first. When she was 


eighteen she married one Giuseppe, then known as 





an opera composer, since completely forgotten, al- 
though, after having composed ten operas, his 
“Enfemio de Messina” was produced here in 1869, 
after her death. Persiani sang in all the capitals of 
Europe—especially successful here from 1837 to 
1848. 

As to Crivelli, his name was Gaetano, and he was 
born in the town of Donizetti, in Bergamo, in 1774, 
and died in Brescia in 1836. From 1811 to 1817 
he sang here in Paris in the Italiens, as they called 
the Opera; also in London, where he became 
widely known in the musical colony. He had a 
son, Domenico, who was born in Brescia and who 
settled in London as a singing teacher; his death 
took place in that city in 1857. He published a 
book, “The Art of Singing,” in English. 
among the curiosities of the Milan Museum. 


It is now 


The picture in the museum of Serassi reminds 
us that this celebrated singer retired to a convent 
at the height of her career. [Busts of Pasta and 
Grisi are to be seen, and under Pasta’s the words: 


“Tam tired; ill.” Why? A letter of Richard Wag- 














BRONZE GHIBERTI GATES OF THE BAPTISTRY, OPPOSITE 
THE DUOMO, FLORENCE, ITALY 

ner to Boito is on file, and, altogether, the museum 

is a very interesting archaeological spot and en- 

couraging for every singer who feels that after a 

That will 

be the chief reminder for the visiting vocalists ; and 


What object 


while he or she will have no voice left. 


they should therefore not cultivate it. 
is there in anticipating ? 
Verdi Celebration. 

\s already referred to in these columns, an 
elaborate Verdi memorial is to be erected this year, 
during the centenary celebration of his birth, at 
Parma, Ettore Ximenes is the sculptor, and some 
of the plaster casts have been seen and are said to 
vie with other works this artist has produced. He 
is the sculptor of the famous Garibaldi statue at 
Marsala; of the four-in-hand at the Palace of Jus- 
tice in Rome. He was also the winner of the com- 
petition for the monument of Alexander III of 
Russia at Kieff.. The memorial will be replete with 
many allegories and other artistic and musical 
trimmings, but is sure to be of an_ elevated 
standard. 

It is known among those who are interested in 
these details, such as we now print, that Verdi 
was born in 1813 in the hamlet of Roncole, near 
Busetto, in the Parma territory. This part of Italy 
was at that time under French control, undet 
France as part of France’s possessions, and there- 
fore, as a French paper claims (and THe Musicar 
Courter recently reprinted), Verdi was really born 
as a French subject and his genius belongs to 
France, and there should be a celebration in Paris, 


and especially as Madame Poincaré is an Italian 
by birth and education. There is no reason why 
there should be no celebrations of Verdi's and of 
Wagner's centenary in Paris, for both of them were 
Paris residents and both of them had works pro- 
duced here and derived a revenue from here, Why 
not celebrate anyway? Verdi may through politi- 
cal accident henceforth be considered a French- 
man; but to make Richard Wagner a Frenchman 
will require more political ingenuity. It takes more 
than the Paris version of “Tannhauser” to make 
him one, although there were 30,000 Saxons in 
Napoleon Ist’s army, and Wagner’s father may 
have been one of these. 

Another celebrated Italian was born in 1813, and 
that was Francesco Lamperti, whose birthplace is 
Savona, the town that gave to the world the two 
big Rovere Popes, Sixtus IV and Julius II, both 
also famous art patrons. You remember Melozzo 
da Forli’s striking picture, in the Vatican, of Sixtus 
IV receiving Platina, who became the builder of 
the great Vatican addition, the Library, etc. To 
the right of the seated Pope stands Giulliano della 
Rovere, then Cardinal and later on Pope Julius II. 
This family came from Savona, an active seaport 
between Genoa and Monaco, and Lamperti also 
looked back to an extended Savonese extraction. 
\ German investigator recently published a state- 
ment that soap—-French, Savon—first came from 
Savona and took its name from the town; but the 
statement did not wash. The place has never been 
distinguished for soap. 

Lamperti was on the closest personal terms with 
Verdi, Donizetti and all the operatic world of his 
period. He was a pupil of the Milan Conservatory, 
became director of the Teatro Filodrammatico at 
].odi—that is, after Napoleon and Soult had taken 
the bridge, so that one could cross over into the 
town—and, in 1850, he became head of the vocal 
department of the Milan Conservatory and subse- 
quently gave private lessons, producing some of 
the world’s foremost singers. His widow—Mme. 
Edvige Lamperti—is here, associated with Giulia 
\Valda at the Valda-Lamperti Vocal School, which 
has attained a reputation that is bringing to it 
pupils from all parts of the world. The school re- 
cently occupied enlarged quarters on the fashion- 
able Avenue Niel. 


More Italian. 


This offers an opportunity to reproduce, from a 
postal card sent to me in 1911 by‘ Reinhold Von 
Warlich, the picture of the bronze Ghiberti gates 
of the Baptistry, opposite the Duomo, Florence. 
On the back of the postal Von Warlich wrote: 
“Fiorenza la ben amata mia.” “What say you to 
the gates of Heaven?” he also asks. That is what 
tradition tells us Michael Angelo called them. 
There is no reason in doubting the story, just as 
there is none in deubting the story that Ghiberti re- 
quired forty years to make these two bronze gates ; 
some sculptors could not make them in forty-one 
years, 

The Renaissance offered to those who were pre- 
pared for it the one unique opportunity of getting 
into touch with the Athens of Pericles, for that 
period is the one other that furnished to man an 
illumination that has not lost its lustre to this 
moment. We derive our endowments and what is 
broad and virile in our traditions from these two 
tremendous pulsations of the human _ intellect. 
Athens at its period and Florence with its Renais- 
sance. One can feel the unusua! pressure of that 
atmosphere if one can feel at all; if one can reach 
those transcendental epochs. 

I publish this postal of Von Warlich’s because I 
have a profound regard and esteem for the man, 
the musician and the troubadour—the real Minne- 
singer—and there is a medieval touch about Von 
Warlich’s art and manner that allies him to the 
classics. Because he sent this it is fit to be made 
part of our Musicat Courter gallery. 

BLU MENBERG. 
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“FESTSPIELE.” 


BY H. O. 


\ short dissertation on operatic festivals in 
general and with particular reference to the princi- 
pal one this year, which will take place at Munich. 

Of the thousands of Americans who visit Europe 
every summer, a goodly percentage include in their 
itinerary a visit to some of the various “Festspiele” 
with which our foreign cousins provide themselves 
every year for the delectation and mulctation of 
their visitors. I suppose the average American as 
sociates the word ‘‘Festspiel” exclusively with Bay- 
reuth—possibly with the addition of Munich—but 
the Wagner festival performances are only a part 

the biggest part, to be sure—of the endless chain 
of “Festspiele” of all sorts which, especially in the 
last two or three years, since the dev elopment of the 
“Naturbiihne” (open air theater), has become so 
general, and are to be found in every nook and 
corner over here, particularly in Germany. There 
are festivals of all sorts—a cyclus of the works of 
some favorite dramatic poet, the Passion Plays 
last year in Erl, this year in Brixlegg, I believe 
which must also be classed among the Festspiele, 
special performances of historical dramas of more 
or less worth having some connection with the 
locality in which they are performed (generally in 
an open air theater), and last and most important, 
the operatic festivals. 

This being the Wagner centennial year, there are 
going to be a tremendous number of Wagner festi- 
vals in the coming spring aod summer, but the 
principal one which comes into consideration for 
summer visitors is that in Munich in August and 
September, as Bayreuth for some unknown reason 
will have no season this year. And the question 
which I want to discuss this time is whether or not 
these Festspiele are genuine festival performances ; 
whether they are simply speculations for the sake 
of getting money out of the stranger, or whether 
they really give an adequate return for the outlay 
of time and expense required to attend them. 
There is much to be said on both sides. 

It is not worth while to rake up the Bayreuth 
question again. Personally, I have never been in 
Bayreuth. The first season | was in Europe there 
were no performances there, and after hearing var- 
ious. Bayreuth singers in other opera houses the 
ensuing winter, | had no desire to go there. The 
Rayreuth “Weihe” (consecration) is supposed to 
supply the illusion which makes one forget the bad 
points of the performances there. ‘“Weihe” is the 
shimmering halo which surrounds the words 
“Wagner” and “Bayreuth.” But it must take a 
tremendous amount of “Weihe” to make one forget 
that, for instance, a singer like Ernst van Dyck is 
now totally unfit to undertake a role like Parsifal. 

One of the most ridiculous ideas in existence is 
that the Wagner roles do not really need to be 
sung. They require more singing than any other 
operatic roles ever written, and all the good acting 
in the world cannot compensate for bad singing. 
Not that there are not good singers at Bayreuth 
many, many of them—and fine conductors,.a fine 
orchestra and many other good points; but it seems 
directly disrespectful to the memory of the master 
to have the Wagner family take up and push some 
of the singers who now exist in Europe with the 
stamp “Made in Bayreuth” and exceedingly little 
else to recommend them. As long as Richard 
Wagner lived he got the very best artists he could 
for his Bayreuth performances. Perhaps it is true 
that the Wagner family still does the same, for it 
is undoubtedly true that the one-time glamor (and 
incidental free advertising) which drew the really 
big ones to that city to sing for little or nothing, 
is no more so strong. So it may be that the Wag- 


ner family get the best they can. The practical 


OSGOOD. 


solution seems to be, if really good casts without a 
weak spot cannot be obtained for all performances, 
to give fewer performances with only good artists. 
Munich, which is inviting the strangers to its 
Mozart, Wagner (and Strauss!) festival this sum 
mer, has just the same problem to face. Be it said 
right now that the new directorship of the Munich 
Opera (Baron von Frankenstein, intendant, and 
Bruno Walter, generalmusikdirector) is doing it: 
best to put the festival on a really high plane this 
season, but it is hampered by lack of sufficient 
money to carry through its entire program—an un 
usually large one—with only first class artists. One 
point that was sorely neglected under Mottl—a 
sufficiency of rehearsals—will be particularly looked 
out for this summer. Beside the spring perform- 
ances of the Mozart and Wagner operas, which 
partake of the nature of dress rehearsals for the 
festival, the four days previous to the opening of 
the Mozart festival will be devoted exclusively to 
rehearsals of the Mozart operas, and during the 
Mozart festival, which precedes the Wagner festi 
val, the day time will be devoted to rehearsals for 
the latter. As to the question of conductors, any 
performance directed by Walter—he will naturally 
direct the great majority—can be recommended as 
far as leadership goes. There should be a second 
conductor of standing, but here the money shoe 
pinches again. Otto Hess, who will direct some of 
the performances, 1s reported to be good Phe 
“Meistersinger” performances directed by Hugo 
Rohr will be of the good, everyday, common ot 
garden variety, but not inspiring. The absence of 
l'ranz von Fischer will make itself very apparent 
rhere are going to be more guests than usual this 
summer, among them some very well known names. 
The sopranos Berta Morena, Olive Fremstad and 
Edythe Walker have already been secured, and to be 
ranked with them are the Munich artists—I am 
naming only those who will be cast for the leading 
roles—Maude Fay and Hermine Bosetti. Madame 
Charles Cahier will be the principal alto. Negotia- 
tions are in progress which will probably result in 
bringing two other first-class artists here—Selma 
Kurz-Halban, of the Vienna 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink. The only really first- 


( pera, and 


class Wagner tenor will be Heinrich Knote—where 
is one to look for first-class Wagner tenors? 1 he 
Mozart and Strauss tenor roles are in the hands of 
Hermann Jadlowker, Berlin, and Otto Wolf, 
Munich, both fine artists. Fritz Feinhals will, as 
usual, be the principal baritone, and Paul Bender 
will also sing the Wotan. Both men have fine 
voices ; those who like German singing hear Fein 
hals; real singing, Bender. The unimportant bass 
roles are in competent hands. And for the Figaro 
in ‘‘Figaro’s Hochzeit,’ Schreiner, a specialist in 
this part, can be highly recommended. There are 
a number of other good artists who will appear in 
smaller roles. | have not attempted to name them, 
but if the bie, important roles are in the hands of 
any others than those in the preceding list, then 
you may be sure that you are not hearing the “first” 
cast. \nd, if you are going to pay $6.30 for 
each seat for the Wagner performances and over 
$5 per seat for the Mozart and Strauss, why not 
take pains to make sure that you are going to hear 
the best cast—a cast really fit for a festival per 
formance? The management in sending out an 
nouncements print on them, “Die Namen der Mit- 
wirkenden werden spater bekanntgegeben” (the 
names of the artists taking part will be made 
known later). So do not hurry about buying your 
ticket. If you go away from Munich this year with 
a bad impression of the festival performances, it 


will be your own fault. The good performances 


are going to be very much in the majority, and it 
you buy your ticket blind, without knowing who is 
going to take part in the performance, it will be 
your own fault if you see a bad one. 

Also be prepared to spend money for your lodg 
ing here. It is a shame, often denounced by the 


local press, the way the hotel room prices are 
pushed up during the festival season, particularly 
in the “first-class” houses. In the hotels of the 
second rank one can still obtain a very good room 
at a price which seems reasonable to Americans 


unless these houses are “full up 


Unper the patronage of Giulio Gatti-Gasazza, 
Knrico Caruso and other Italian singers of the 
Metropolitan, the Italian Ambassador at Washing 
ton, Italian Consul General and a number of promi 
nent Italians in New York, there has been organized 
the Italian Philharmonic Society of New York, 
Inc., the first concert of which is to be given in 
Carnegie Hall, April 13 lhe object of the society 
is to present the various symplfonic and classical 
works of both the old and modern Italian schools 
heretofore unknown in America. The orchestra of 
one hundred pieces will be under the leadership 
of Cesare Sodero. ‘In the initial program the com 
posers are moderns, with one exception—Cheru 
bint. The soloists, to come from the Metropolitan 
forces, will be announced later. The concert of 


\pril 13 is the first of a series. The following pro 


gram will be given 


Overture, Anacreon Cherubini 
Symphony, D minor Martuce! 
Symphonic poem, Uno Poresta Nera Franchetti 
Serenata mediovale, strings, two horns and harp 
Zandonal 
Minuette Bulzoni 
Dance piemontess Sinigaglia 


“RaG Time” is the name of an essay in that staid 
journal, the London Times, issue of February 8, 
1913. The writer declares rhythm to be the chief 
ingredient of our super-syncopated popular musik 
and fastens part of the crime of rag-time upon no 
less a person than John Philip Sousa, to wit 
“The American public have learned to appreciate 
rhythm at the feet of that really remarkable com 
poser, Sousa: he it is who has prepared the way 
for this peculiar specialization in rhythm which 
seems to fit in so absolutely with the American 
character.” \s Sousa wields a ready pen, no 
doubt a spirited defense from him will smite the 
No man likes to be 


responsible, even ren tely, for the prevalence ol 


writer in the London Times 


the rag-time plague 
SS 
luis is what the New York Herald music criti 
thinks of the performance of “Le Donne Curicse” 
at the Metropolitan Opera last Thursday 
Mr. and Mr Newbold Morris, Ethel Kingsland a 
James de W. Cutting an 


a party in box No. 29 Mrs, Morris wore peacock 


Albert kugene Gallatin form 


brocade and Miss Kingsland white satin In box N 
were Mr. and Mr Charle | (,rect wh and Mr i d 
Mrs, J. Sergeant Cram, Mrs. Greenough wearing gold 
brown satin and tulle and Mr Cram white atin embel 
lished with silver gauze Others in the audier wer 
Mrs. Benjamin N. Duke. Mar l Duke. Mr Georws 


Baker and Mr. and Mr Char! Elhot Warren 
Other critics marvel at and envy the Herald 


listen to the music, 


man’s ability to watch the stage, 


notes, all at the same tim 


a new opera, libretto by Georg 


and make dressmakers’ 


Fh IAMMETA,” 
Hellmann, music by Arthur Hochmann, will be 
presented at the Metropolitan Opera House before 
an audience made up solely of the directors of th 
Metropolitan, critics, and a musical gathering, the 


admission being only by invitation. The cast will 
include Emmy Destinn, Rosa Olitzka, Anna Cas« 
Pasquale Amato, and Lambert Murphy rh 
piece will be staged on Sunday afternoon, April 6 
and should the work prove successful, it may be 
produced publicly at the beginning of next season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
2 


Evcen v’'Avsertr and his fourth wife were di 


vorced in Vienna. 
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San Francisco Tivoli Dedicated by Chicago Grand 
Opera Company and Tetrazzini. 


( March 14, 1913 

the writer is kept very busy during 
musical prosperity in San Francisco 

r to see a copy of Tue Musicar Cor 

thout reading at least something 

abe I ctivitl¢ of the metropolis of the 
rl tivity is particularly energeti 
d it ell that the musical world is 

( it 

t ( nt event that interests our pub 
eopenit of the Tivoli (per 

place last Wednesday evening 

the engagement of the Chicag 

\ny one who has not re 

n San I’rancisco for any length of time can 
e tl ict relation between the musical 
incisco and it Tivoli Upon the 

ited on the first evening was print 

( ese inter and very important figures 
l'ranslated into plain English this 

om 1877 to 1913 the Tivoli Opera 


a short intermission of seven years 


ontributed principally to the musica! 


f this community Practically thirty 
able service to the musical life of 

nel State the wonderful record that the 
in the Far West This institution is 


r San Irancisco 


first symphony con 

han to its employment of first class 
n its orchestra all year ‘round, the ma 
nbet quartets also sprang from 


VIEW Of THI 


BY ALFRED METZGER. 


That the Tivoli Opera House made it possible for 
us to hear at nominal prices all the grand operas 


and thus pave the for the visits of the great 


way 





PROSCENIUM ARCH, 
FRANCISCO, CAI 


ABOVI 
SAN 


DECORATIONS 
HOUSE 


MURAI 

FIVOLI OPERA 
It is 
therefore not surprising to hear that the new Tivoli 
(pera House was crowded from pit to gallery, with 
hundreds of standees, last Wednesday evening when 


ISastern organizations, is a well known fact. 


the portals of the new edifice were thrown wide 


open to the public. The accompanying pictures will 


vive somewhat of an idea of the interior of the the- 
ater, but a general description is quite in order at 
this time. 

The new Tivoli Opera House is located on the 
ite of the famous old building on the north side of 
Eddy, between Powell and Mason streets. The en- 
trance is on Eddy street and a wide, brilliantly light 
ed lobby On the right of 


this lobby is to the mezzanine 


leads to the matin floor. 
an incline leading 


boxes and this incline gives the entrance the ap- 


BEAUTIFUL AUDITORIUM, TIVOLI OPERA HOUS!I 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


pearance of a fine, dignified staircase, the balustrade 
of which is lined with people eager to witness the 
brilliant assemblage that gathered here between the 
acts. The lobby is lined with gray marble and 
lighted with several beautiful crystal chandeliers 
The interior of the theater is finished in gold and 

There are three balconies. The first 
the the the 
dress circle, and the third the gallery. On each side 


buff color. 


represents mezzanine boxes, second, 
of the gallery are windows in imitation of the old 
Tivoli idea. The space behind these windows was 
formerly nicknamed “Lovers’ Lane,” which name 
still sticks to it. 
tra is several feet lower than the orchestra floor. 
The stage is exceptionally large and roomy. The 
acoustics are excellent. The house seats about 1,800 


The space reserved for the orches- 


people. 

When speaking of the reopening of the Tivoli it 
is not out of place to mention the man who is main- 
ly responsible for this achievement, namely, W. H. 
Leahy. It is doubtful whether any one else could 
have accomplished in such a short time what Mr. 
Leahy has realized. He practically rebuilt the Tiv- 
oli in three month. He was his own contractor, and 
for a time he was day and night “on the job” super- 
In order to have the theater dry 
on the evening of the first performance, large bon- 


vising everything. 


fires were built every evening, with the result that 
last Wednesday evening the theater was completed, 
with the possible exception of a few touches of dec- 
oration. The seats are very comfortable, and, un- 
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like the average seating arrangement in theaters, San Francisco, James R. Rolph, Jt 


there is plenty of room between the rows, so that 
people are not unnecessarily annoyed by latecomers 

The opening opera was “Rigoletto,” with Luisa 
Tetrazzini in the leading role and Mario Sammarco 
in the title role. There is a bit of sentiment connect 
ed with the selection of this opera as the opening 
event. When Madame Tetrazzini appeared for the 
first time in the United States at the Tivoli Opera 
House on the corner of Mason and Powell streets 
(not in the old Tivoli at $1, as many people mis 
takenly suppose) she made her first sensation as 
Culda in “Rigoletto.” Prior to this the old Tivoli 
Opera House opened with “Aida,” which was 
termed the “mascot.” Manager Leahy. who is very 


fond of expressions of sentiment, selected Tetraz 





Photo by Ritzmann, New York 
ANDREAS DIPPEI 


zini and “Rigoletto” as the “mascot” for the open 
ing of the present new Tivoli Opero House. 

Tetrazzini appeared two seasons in succession at 
the former new Tivoli Opera House, as it was then 
called. As is so well known now, 
her San Francisco triumphs were 
repeated afterward in London, 
New York and other important 
musical centers 

For the first time in seven years 
San Francisco witnessed real grand 
opera, with the display of fine 
clothes and jewelry that seems to 
go with it. The evening was a 
festive one, the opera being only a 
part of exchanges of felicitations, 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Leahy, as 
well as Tetrazzini, formed th 
center. The entrance of Tetrazzin 
was the signal for prolonged ap 
plause, during which the diva and 
the audience exchanged those bits 
of childlike demonstrations of affec 
tion which are now so well known 
After the third act the stage was 
littered with flowers and set floral 
pieces, among them a huge design 
inscribed “Welcome to Our Luisa 
The diva kneit before this piece, 
kissing it and applauding frantically. It was one 
of those exhibitions of unrestrained joy which only 
Tetrazzini can accomplish in San Francisco 

When Manager W. H. Leahy stepped before the 
curtain after the second act, upon insistent calls 
from the brilliant audience, he was greeted with on 
hearty and united shout of “bravo!” but his feeling 


ed the 


office per 


} 


who spok« 


mainly of the old Tivoli Opera House and the in 


fluence of Mr. and Mrs. Leahy. as well 


Krellings, on its success He mentioned 
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“Boris Godunoft” is a masterpiece. From begin- 
ning to end there is nothing tentative, immature or 
miscalculated in the score. The hand of a master 
musician is in evidence as soon as the first prelude 
begins, and at no time throughout the entire opera 
does the composer's art seem unable to express e€xX- 
actly what he intended to express. And it is Rus- 
sian, every note of it. That international style 
which has knocked the corners off so many modern 
works, making French, Italian, English, American, 
German composers resemble one another in har- 
monic vocabulary and orchestral color, has not civ- 
‘lized the Tartar in Moussorgsky or turned aside 
his speech from the stern and often barbaric phrase- 
ology of his native Russia. 

Some of the themes are Russian folksongs. A 
Russian folksong would not sound Russian if the 
treatment given it by the composer was not appro- 
priate. But it is precisely the treatment—that is to 
say, the harmonies, rhythms and character of the 
contrapuntal devices—which makes every page of 
“Boris Godunoft” so strongly Russian. We hear 
what a modern opera is like when the composer has 
not been touched by the all subduing influences of 
Wagner. There is an austerity in the harmonies 
which is entirely unlike the sensuous charm and 
witchery of Wagner. German opera today might 
have been what “Boris Godunoff” now is if Wagner 
had never existed and Beethoven's “Fidelio” was 
the accepted model of German opera, with due al- 
lowances made for national characteristics. 
Nothing is more admirable than the orchestration 
of “Boris Godunoff.” We are told that Rimsky- 
Norsakofl revised the score in places. We can read- 
ily believe it, for if any one ever played upon the 
orchestra as Liszt played the piano it was Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. The remarkable quality of the orches- 
tration is its clearness. Every instrument seems to 
retain its individuality even when it blends so: per- 
fectly with the others. The composer seldom mixes 
his orchestral colors into an indistinguishable mess 
of background against which the voice part shows 
in relief. There was occasion to call attention to 
this blur of color and muddy mixture when Elgar’s 
new symphony was performed last year. Mous- 
sorgsky does not mix his colors to any great extent. 
He lays them on his canvas side by side, so to speak. 
We get a few chords of pure string tone, followed 
by a passage for reeds. Then the brasses have it 
all their own way. Perhaps the accompaniment may 
be string, with a solo for the horn and a piquant 
countertheme for oboe, a sprinkling of harp arpeg- 
vios here and there, and an accent on the tympani. 
Now and then the piccolo soars upward like a fiery 
rocket into the dizzy heights, or the tuba descends 
into the cavernous depths of audible scale. This, of 
course, was to be expected. Such things happen in 
every score, But the fact remains that whatever 
Moussorgsky put on paper can be distinctly heard 
by the ear of the listeners and“does not necessitate a 
study of the printed score. The clearness of this 
orchestration is remarkable. The student could have 
no better model. 

Che composer was likewise equal to the require- 
ments of the voices. His choruses are admirable. 
We cannot commend too highly the skill that put 
those choruses on paper, for the melodic line is 
never lost. We do not refer at present to the splen- 
did work of Chorusmaster Giulio Setti in drilling 
the members of the chorus, but to the unfailing art 
of Moussorgsky, who so balanced the part writinz 
that never for one instant does the ear of the listener 
lose the melody, Any one who recalls the confused 
herd of bellowing Norsemen when the clans gather 
in “Gotterdammerung” will understand us when we 
assert that Moussorgsky is a far more satisfactory 
choral arranger than Wagner. 


Yet notwithstanding all these excellent qualities, 
we found the opera wearisome. We have no desire 
to sit out the entire work again, much as we should 
welcome excerpts from it in the concert room—- 
the pompous polonaise, for instance. That inter- 
minable procession of old men is insufferable. 
Amid that bearded gloom and whiskered melan- 
cholia Handel’s “Messiah” would have sounded 
profane and Mendelssohn's “Elijah” frivolous. We 
felt that Boris was to be excused for raving and 
falling in a fit when an old man in petticoats and 
a long white beard handed him out a quarter of 
an hour of wholesome moral advice in bass recita- 
tive. We regretted that the play did not require 
some one to cut the basso’s windpipe and end his 
moral grunts—not that the art or voice of the said 
basso were inferior. On the contrary, they were 
admirable. Our only objection is that a requiem 
mass should be sung without a death to give it an 
excuse for spreading so much misery over the 
scene. ‘Wine, woman and song” is a better op- 
eratic formula than “vodka, old men and recita- 
tive.” For when all is said and done, opera is only 
a pastime. It can never be the symphonic art of 
Beethoven and Brahms or the dramatic art of 
Shakespeare and Moliére. 

Both drama and symphony suffer when they 
clash on the stage. And if a master artist arranged 
Brahms’ “Requiem” mass and Shakespeare’s “Mac- 
beth” as a grand opera the result would be hardly 
less satisfactory as an evening’s entertainment than 
Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godunoff.” 

Therefore, by all means let this weak kneed sym- 
phony and one legged drama lock arms in order 
to stand alone as opera. But let them be merry 
withal, as befits two maimed and _socially-minded 
old soldiers, The only excuse for opera at all is 
that it offers opportunities for magnificent singing. 
It is a thousand pities then that a lugubrious drama 
in operatic form results in such a monstrous ab- 
surdity as a fresh, young, beautiful tenor voice of 
thirty coming from the wrinkled neck and stoop- 
ing form of a patriarch of ninety. O, Opera, what 
inartistic and asinine things are done in thy name! 

If the voices must be young and musical, let the 
drama fit the voices. Let us have youth and beauty. 
We men of the world would rather see the beauty 
of woman discreetly displayed than gaze at a stage 
full of hairy men wrapped up in bathrobes, over- 
coats and steamer rugs. 

The performance, under the direction of Arturo 
Toscanini, was admirable, and the management was 
lavish of expenditure in the superb stage setting. 
The full cast follows: 


WORE: bahay aes pac eker 8h AER Noes ae Adamo Didur 


MMII vanes 5s Bee te oud bectecel ee _ Anna Case 
MN Es Vespa i's a oeea SRR ee Lenora Sparkes 
ROOD ivicins onde ts chee eee Maria Duchene 
Marina cwied eSae eb nas bbe cose Louise Homer 
OIUIED  6 5 dink oh 9h.605 040% ane e nce Angelo Bada 
MUR S1053 ob ook Dake tee. Vincenzo Reschiglian 
ROE is 0 os ud ke ca ee en Leon Rothier 
Dmitri ..................... Paul Althouse (his debut) 


Varlaam ....... 
Missail ‘ 
The Innkeeper 
The Simpleton 
i ROE: NIMOUE ks Cite bndaiewecitec cae Giulio Rossi 
A Court Officer oc ieee Leopoldo Mariani 
Loviezky. eee } —— ... Vincenzo Reschiglian 
lcerniakowsky. eigaaes My ree Louis Kreidler 
Conductor, Arturo Toscanini. 


£55 Ui Ceri ee s Andrea de Segurola 
Lanhd veddguchameueocwen Pietro Audisio 
Ot Perea ..e. Jeanne Maubourg 
Albert Reiss 


Adamo Didur as Boris was unusually fine. The 
late lamented Sir Henry Irving, in the blood 
curdling melodrama “The Bells,” was hardly more 


convincing than Adamo Didur was as the Russian 
Czar. If his acting was at all below the Irving 
standard in his raving and death scenes he more 
than made up the balance by his singing, which, 
of course, was beyond Irving’s power. The death 
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scene would have been prohibited in moving pic- 
ture shows. Is that because the “‘movies” are taken 
seriously and grand opera is not? 

Anna Case was superbly satisfactory in the com- 
paratively little work she had to do in this old man 
show. 

Leon Rothier and Andrea de Seguro!a both call 
for special mention, even among so excellent a cast 
of male artists. 

We must dedicate an extra paragraph to the 
young American tenor, Paul Althouse, an exclu- 
sively American trained pupil of Oscar Saenger, 
who made his operatic debut on this occasion in 
the part of Dmitri. His curtain call and prolonged 
applause were amply deserved, not in the least for 
patriotic reasons, but because of his excellent art, 
good acting and really musical voice. 





- reece 
OPERA IN EUROPE. 

Thursday, March 13. 
Sere oye sv csdeavancs Ree 
Berlin—Royal Opera ............... ooo et Aida” 

serlin— Popular Opera .....“Ariadne auf Naxos” 
SOE shi pita cueau vanes coves ie nen 
SOND aed «> 035. ood vs “Samson and Delilah” 
SN Skike ak 6a) i eee .. ++. Lohengrin” 
RE ve ccis oss vaca Vngeeeubes “Tannhauser” 
cc Per ide rea ers.  # 
MCA Waites cs - d00050 atk inn aden “Trovatore” 
GREW ks sas ven oweeausns eke oko .... Walkire” 
PRONE. 5h do xy witeaiiccuce ces .“Bartered Bride” 
Hamburg ........ biigdaniediens cavees eeeganied” 
Hanover .......... »eeeeeeeee Barber of Seville” 
MONE 5 ise. piuess ois “Tristan and Isolde” 
oe, lh TEE PRET eee is men “Flying Dutchman” 
FE Seer err Cre waite ..+. Carmen” 
4 ics SF Se Menard Ch’ Sees “Colonel Chabert” 
fo Snr ere Teer err ee “Otello” (Verdi) 
WERNER: iy vos ca adnes + icosvess Rin ee 
Vienna—Imp. .......... .... Barber of Bagdad” 
Vienna—People’s ............ ...» K6énigskinder” 
Paris—Grand ...... <sedaas “Damnation of Faust” 
Paris—O, Com. ........... AFUE EE Re, ig 
US ss EAU host dusd bates “Meistersinger” 


To celebrate the hundredth birthday of Wagner, 
two festival concerts will. be given at Antwerp, 
May 26 and 28, led by Frank van der Stucken. 
The orchestra is to number 100 and the chorus 
300. Among the singers engaged are Heinrich 
Hensel, Ellen Gulbranson, Florence Easton, Fran- 
cis Maclennan, etc. Antedating the concerts, a 
festival address on Wagner is to be delivered 
(May 23) by Julien Tiersot, librarian of the Paris 
Conservatoire. 

Oe 

Last Thursday, at the Metropolitan, we had 
“Parsifal” in the afternoon and “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” in the evening. Shades of Wagner! How 
the irascible Richard would have enjoyed to see his 
consecrational festival play done on a stage where 
a few hours later an audience was to hear an opera 
by the man whom he abused “in the classic lan- 
guage of the farm yard.” 

ee 

In spite of the published stories as to the vast 
amount of money earned by comic opera stars, it 
is a fact that Emma Trentini, late of “The Firefly,” 
which played here at the Casino, has gone to Italy 
and will return to grand opera, resuming her old 
career with an engagement at La Scala. 

a cn 

Are the wages of sin much worse than the 
wages paid by some of the conservatories of music 
to their teachers ? 
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FEMININE INFLUENCES. 


We sometimes wonder what music would be like 
if composers had to write for audiences consisting 
entirely of men. Composers, no doubt, believe that 
they are expressing their own feelings exclusively 
when they put their compositions on paper. But 
composers may not stop to think that they carry 
about with them the manner of the music that has 
been performed before audiences in which the fem- 
inine element preponderates. Musical composition 
is eminently a masculine art, notwithstanding the 
great number of women who attempt composition. 
Now and then a female composer produces a work 
of merit, it is true. But the greatest works com- 
posed by women are less distinguished for feminine 
characteristics than for a more or less close imita- 
tion of qualities which are usually called male. The 
real feminine influence in music is exerted very 
much less by what women do as composers than by 
the sympathies they show for certain kinds of mu- 
sic. Feminine influence operates very powerfully 
on the composer himself in a marked degree. For 
the composer who is in love and who spends his 
time in watching and pursuing 

The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes 


will not compose the same kind of music as the man 
does whose brain is filled with military fire and epic 
grandeur. In fact, so great is the feminine influ- 
ence in music that it is a common saying that a man 
cannot compose good music until he has been in 
love. We verily believe that a composer who ex 
pressed nothing but the tender passion of love could 
be a successfully popular composer where the depth, 
grandeur and power of a Bach, a Beethoven and a 
Brahms would keep him in obscurity. 

Whenever we hear a particularly suave and amor- 
ous composition greeted with prolonged applause, 
such as Beethoven's mighty “Coriolanus” overture 
never gets, we think of what old Fuller in the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century wrote concerning the 
tomb of the infant Princess Mary in Westminster 
Abbey: “Sleeping in her crade [the cradle is itself 
the tomb), wherewith vulgar eyes, especially of the 
weaker sex, are more affected (as level to their cog- 
nisance, more capable of what is pretty than what 
is pompous) than with all the magnificent monu- 
ments in Westminster.” 
server must have seen that the pretty is applauded 
more than the pompous. Shall we call this the fem- 
inine influence? It may not be feminine at all. But 
at any rate we hasten to add, lest we offend the 
ladies, that femininity is not necessarily female. 
Chopin and Schumann, for instance, are often cited 
as supreme masters of the feminine in music. Now 
We have no 
sympathy with mystery and the occult. Those 


Every discerning ob- 


we do not wish to write a paradox. 


studies belong to the female, but not necessarily to 
the feminine female. The explanation of this seem- 
ing contradiction of terms is to be found in biology. 
Chat exact science teaches us “that cases in which 
a female assumes male characters are much more 
frequent and much more definite than cases in 
which a male assumes femaleness” (Dr. P. C. 
Mitchell, of Oxford University). 

It will be seen, therefore, that a male genius with 
certain elements of femaleness in his make up is 
much more likely to express femininity in music 
than a female with male characteristics is. For, as 
we said before, musical composition is eminently a 
male art. 

Dr. Walling says: “We owe to woman none of 
the grand, immortal masterpieces, either in litera- 
ture or art; yet women are artists from tempera- 
ment. Their very nature would seem to entitle 
them to the first rank in art. In painting and 
sculpture not an immortal picture or statue claims a 
woman for its author. In music not t<<mphony, 
not an opera, not even a sonata—we speak of mas- 
terpieces—has ‘een given us by women. In dra- 
matic art, no tragedy, not so much as a comedy, 


justly celebrated, has come from the hand of a wo- 
man.” 

We are not so sure that the composition of “even 
a sonata” is less of a feat than writing an opera, 
nor are we convinced that a great comedy is easier 
But, be that as it 
may, we quote this professor of gynecology and 


to write than a great tragedy. 


electrotherapeutics as an authority for the statement 
that women are artists by temperament. Their 
nervous system is more keenly sensitive to music 
than that of a man is. That accounts, no doubt, for 
the greater number of female music students and 
the preponderance of women at concerts. And this 
preponderance of the feminine always has exerted 
and will continue to exert a very great influence on 
the composer. He cannot but choose to set his sails 
to catch the breeze of popular favor. 

If cultured woman is proverbially susceptible to 
the concord of sweet sounds, cultured man is fre- 
quently devoid of musical sense. 

Charles Lamb said that “a carpenter's hammer 
and those unconnected, unset sounds, are nothing 
Above all 


those insufferable concertos, and pieces of music, 


to the measured malice of music. 


as they are called, do plague and embitter my ap 
prehension, Words are something; but to be ex- 
posed to an endless battery of mere sounds, to be 
long a-dying, to lie stretched upon a rack of roses, 
etc.” 

In his journal for March 4, 1860, Jules de Gon- 
court says: “It is odd that all the literary men of 
our time feel the same about music. Balzac ab- 
horred it, Hugo cannot endure it. Lamartine has 
a horror of it. There are only a few painters who 
have a taste for it.” 

Alphonse Daudet speaks slightingly of it in his 
“Numa Roumestan.” 

Boswell tells us that “Johnson desired to have 
‘Let ambition fire thy mind’ played over again, and 
appeared to give a patient attention to it, though he 
owned to me that he was very insensible to the 
power of music. I told him that it affected me to 
such a degree as often to agitate my nerves pain 
fully, producing in my mind alternate sensations ot 
pathetic dejection, so that I was ready to shed 
tears; and of daring resoluticn, so that | was in 
clined to rush into the thickest part of the battle. 
‘Sir (said he), | should never hear it, if it made me 
such a fool.’” 

Burton, in his “Anatomy of Melancholy,” says 
musicians are mad: “Musicians, omnes tibicines in 
saniunt, ubi semel efflant, avolat illico mens: in 
comes music at one ear, out goes wit at another.” 

In fact, we could prolong these quotations from 
great writers who were music haters, till the reader 
might feel ashamed to be a lover of music. But 
then, of course, we could bring a longer list of mu- 
sic champions, beginning with Shakespeare and Mil 
ton, which would more than offset the first list. 

The curious fact still remains, however, that the 
sex which is most sensitive to music and which has 
cultivated it for as many centuries and in fat 
greater numbers than the other sex has, is seeming 
lv unable to add anything of any permanent value 
to the world’s great compositions. Yet the femi 
nine influence in music, direct and indirect, is incal 
culable. 


a 


Dr. Evcken, German exchange professor at 
Harvard University, came to New York recently 
and lectured on “Art and Morality.” The pro- 
fessor reviewed the history of art and morality 
from ancient times to our own, and according to 
the Outlook’s report of the lecture, “did not claim 
that art should always be the handmaid of morali- 
ty,” and concluded “that there is nothing essen- 
tially antagonistic between them. On the contrary, 
on the highest planes they should always be allied 
forces to be used in the attainment of the ideal. 
Indeed, at the greatest heights, Professor Eucken 
asserted, art and morality coalesce. Art, he de- 
clared, is freedom, morality is spiritual depth, and 
both are necessary weapons with which to attain 


the desired conquest in the battle of life.” With 
all due respect to Professor Eucken, there is noth 
ing especially new in his utterances, nor does he 
advance the ancient discussion one degree nearer 
to any solution. Art has a way of swinging on 
through the centuries without regard to anythinz 
but itself. If ever it were to hesitate and quibble 
over the question of morality, the impetus of art 
would be gone altogether. Besides, some of our 
best philosophers are not agreed among themselves 


as to the exact definitions of morality. 


A STATE ORCHESTRA ? 


Representative Speiser, of the Pennsylvania 


Legislature, sponsored a bill recently “to provide 
for the organization and maintenance of a svm 
phony orchestra to be known as the Pennsylvania 
State Symphony Orchestra and making an appro 
priation therefor.” The projected orchestra is “to 
consist of not less than eighty-five players or musi 
cians and for such other persons in the capacity of 
soloists as he may from time to time deem neces 
sary at a wage or salary to be determined by him 
and to be approved by the Governor.” The Super 
intendent of Public Instruction is empowered by the 
act “to enter into contracts with such players, musi 
cians, director, or soloists for a period not to exceed 


the term of ten years.” he proposed symphony 


orchestra “is to perform for a period of not less 
than thirty-five weeks in any one year, and furthe: 
are to play and perform not less than six perform 
ances per week during the aforesaid thirty-five 
weeks.” Other provisions in Representative Spei 


er's bill are as follows: 


Section 4 Che said symphony orchestra to perform 
luring said thirty-five week it the cities of Philadelphia, 
Coatesville, Parkesburg, Lancaster Harrisburg, York, 


Pittsburgh, Carlisle, Altoona, Johnstown, Allegheny, Erie, 
Wilhamsport, Sunbury, Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, Hazelton, 
aston, Allentown, Reading, Lebanon, Norristown and 
such other place or places and at such times as may be 

directed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Section § Lhe Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
authorized and directed to employ not more than ten per 
1 


sons who shall be employed in t 


management of hiring 
nd leasing theaters, concert halls and transportation of 
said orchestra. 

Section 6 The Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
authorized and empowered to take over any existing syn 
' 


phony orchestras which shall consist of not less than sev 


enty-five musicians and which shall have been in existence 


for a period of t less than five years, making such pay 
ment for its library and other properties as he will deem 
necessary, which expenditure is to be approved by th 


Governor 

Section 7 The sum of three hundred thousand dollars 
or so much thereof as may be necessary is hereby specifi 
cally appropriated for the maintenance f said orchestra 


during the two 


al years beginning October first, one 
thousand nine hundred and thirteen 

Chere is a large temptation to expatiate upon tl 
merits of the foregoing scheme and to point out 
also wherein it is faulty, but the desire to discus 
those points will be curbed until after Tue Mr 
SICAL COURIER Notes the ultimate disposition of the 
Speiser bill For the present, it has been referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary Special, and that 
may mean the quiet and permanent submersion of 
the measure. Let us hope not 

m 4 

In the Paris edition of the New York Herald 


one reads the following 


kmmy Destinn, the opera inger, who i t present 
performing in America, was defendant in a it browg't 
wgainst her in the Imperial Court of Prague on Monda 
It was contended that Madame Destinn owed a Prague 
millmer about 2,100 fran for goods, including a set f 
furs Madame Destinn entered an answer to the act 
and her lawyer asked that her evidence and that 
maid should be taken on commission in America lr 
judge, however, writes the Herald's Carlsbad 
spondent, declined to accept the suggestion, and 
judgment against Madame Destinn, with cost 


From this distance, and judging according to 
American standards of fairness and law, it does ap 
pear that a singer known to be engaged in foreign 
countries should have the right to give testimony 
in defense of a law suit. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
Special Performance, March 18. 


18, when the bill embraced the fourth act of “Rigo 
the second act of “Aida,” the second act of “Ma 


‘ ger.’ The conductors were Sturani, Polacco, 
nini and Hertz. The singers included Macnez, Ama 
Hempel. Duchene, De Segurola, Rossi, Homer, Destinn, 
rtin, Rothier, Gilly, Farrar, Fornia, Scotti, Alten, Matt 


Jirn, Buers, Goritz, Witherspoon, Hinshaw, Murphy, 


“Boris Godunoff,” March 19. 
f this opera in the editorial section of this 


f Tur Musicar Courier 


“Le Donne Curiose,” March 20. 
ursday evening a fine performance of “Le Donne 
was given with the usual delightful cast and de 
ted audience \ntonio Pini-Corsi’s comedy as Panta 
1 


ways, delicious Farrar sang and looked 


W iS a 

winsome Rosaura to perfection, and Bella Alten won 

big musical heart of the house as the melodious and 
chievous Columbine. Umberto Macnez as Florindo, De 


Arlecchino, Didur as Ottavio, Jeanne Mau 
irg and Rita Fornia as Beatrice and Eleanor, completed 
Scotti, an incomparable Lelio, the usual Metropoli 


“Parsifal,” March 21 (Matinee). 

agner’s mystic music drama, combining melody, re 
exaltation, eroticism, and masterful orchestral and 
writing, has come to be associated with church holi 
in New York, and therefore Good Friday saw the 
produced at the Metropolitan before a large and 
udience, who listened. to an excellent performance 

t that-—with one exception—was heard in “Parsi 
vious occasions here. The newcomer, Willy Buers, 
fortas, but did not distinguish himself signally 


larity performance, which calls for no criticism, was 


offering at the Metropolitan on Tuesday evening, 


Butterfly,” and the second scene in the third act of 
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cither as a singer or as an actor. Herbert Witherspoon’s 
fine diction and eloquent phrasing made the part of Gurne- 
manz a joy for once. William Hinshaw did a noble and 
affecting Titurel. Others in the cast were Olive Frem- 
stad as Kundry, Carl Jérn as Parsifal, Otto Goritz as 
Klingsor, Florence Mulford, Julius Bayer, Lenora Sparkes, 
Marie Mattfeld, Albert Reiss, Lambert Murphy, Rita 
Fornia, Rosina van Dyck, Bella Alten and Vera Curtis. 


“Tales of Hoffmann,” March 21 (Evening). 

Giorgio Polacco’s conducting of the Offenbach opera was 
an unalloyed musical treat, so refined, polished, piquant 
and seductive did he make his reading of that tuneful and 
sparkling work. He is a true artist of the baton. Frieda 
Hempel, as Olympia, sang charmingly and acted with all 
the necessary esprit and grace. Maria Duchene was a 
satisfactory Giulietta. Lurezia Bori repeated her excellent 
version of Antonia, lovely in appearance, spirited in de- 
lineation and suave yet temperamental in vocalism. D nh 
Gilly, as usual, was a remarkably incisive and sonorous 
Dappertutto. Umberto Macnez’s Hoffmann had distinction 
and .sincerity as its chief assets. De Segurola, Reiss, 
Jeanne Maubourg and Basil Ruysdael were the other 
singers in the cast. 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” March 22 (Matinee). 

Ears inspired by Gounod, Gluck, Mozart and Wagner at 
the Metropolitan Opera House are apt to be troubled wh:n 
sitting under the strains of such a work as “The Girl of 
the Golden West.” Many men, many tastes, and thus we 
find a large number of persons who still flock to hear this 
opera, or musical melodrama, as it should be entitled. 
Of course, the splendid singers are the magnet, and so 
long as these singers appear in their roles, the Puccini 
production will attract. Despite the semi-religious charac- 
ter of Easter Eve, a great audience assembled to hear Ca- 
ruso as Dick Johnson and Amato as Jack Rance, the sheriff- 
gambler, while Maestro Toscanini, with his wizard-like 
sway, succeeded in making some of the passages interest- 
ing. Emmy Destinn appeared again as Minnie, and the 
Bohemian soprano, like her celebrated associates in the 
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cast, was in good voice. The performance went without 
a hitch, and the entr’actes were shorter than they usually 
are at the fashionable matinees. 


“Meistersinger,” March 22 (Evening). 


Wagner's popular “Meistersinger,” at popular prices, 
was the attractive bill for last Saturday evening’s special 
performance. A large and appreciatice audience was on 
hand, the standees exceeding the usual number of such 
patrons on the occasion of so called popular priced Satur- 
day night entertainments at the Metropolitan. 

Special interest attached to this “Meistersinger” seance, 
inasmuch as Jacques Urlus effected his first appearance as 
Walther, and his success was quite as brilliant as those 
already placed to the credit of this artist as Siegfried, Sieg- 
mund, Tristan and Lohengrin at the Metropolitan this 
season. Mr. Urlus was in fine voice, which, added to a 
handsome appearance and splendid histrionic ability, re- 
sulted in making him a satisfying stage hero and a sweet 
singer of the noble “Prize Song” and his other music. 

Sella Alten was a winsome and lovely voiced Eva, the 
illusion of this gentle-Wagnerian heroine being completely 
woven by this reliable artist. William Hinshaw sang mag- 
nificently the part of Kothner; Willy Buers, the Hans 
Sachs, repeated his interpretation of this role; Carl Braun 
gave a polished vocal exposition as Pogner; Otto Goritz 
was an excellent Beckmesser; Albert Reiss was a cap.tal 
David; Lambert Murphy sang sympathetically in the tenor 
role of Vogelgesang; Marie Mattfeld was an attractive 
Magdalene, and the balance of the cast, which was a 
strong one, was in capable hands. Alfred Hertz did not 
always bring out the full poetry of the score, his conduct- 
ing being stodgy and labored on the whole. 


“Cyrano,” March 24. 


The long delayed repetition of “Cyrano” took place last 
Monday, and confirmed the impressions formed after the 
premiere, that the libretto of the opera is an excellent 
piece of workmanship, and that the music is pleasant and 
well made, without being either especially original or 
highly important. Scores of this kind are turned out by 
the dozen every year in Germany and some of them are 
produced, but few ever cross the borders. of the Father- 
land. “Cyrano,” musically, is an amalgamation of many 
operatic styles, new and old, and therefore it offers at 
least variety. Amato, as Cyrano, does a remarkable im- 
personation, sympathetic, vital, gripping. His singing is 


always a delight. Madame Alda’s Roxane has irresistible 
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allurements of song and action, to make it attractive, and, 
all told, it is the best thing she has done here, not even 
excepting her Desdemona in Verdi's “Otello.” Riccardo 
Martin, as Christian, puts unusual fervor into his reading 
of the part and sings with his customary good taste and 
vocal flexibility. Albert Reiss’ English diction should serve 
as a model for all other singers. Putnam Griswold, as 
De Guiche, William Hinshaw, as Le Bret, and Basil Ruys- 
dael, as the First Musketeer, were a magnificently statu- 
esque and sonorous trio. Alfred Hertz conducted. 
Boston's Musica! Test 
[ Boston Christian Science Mon tor.] 

“D’amor sill’ all rosere.”. The rich voice and exquisite 
music floated out over the sidewalk on busy Tremont 
street. A man paused to listen. A second slackened his 
steps, hesitated, approached the open doorway from which 
the sounds came, and gave himself up unreservedly to the 
enjoyment of them, A woman joined them; they stopped 
by twos and threes, until in a few moments, before the 
piece was over, a crowd of fifty or seventy-five men and 
women had gathered about the door. When the music died 
away they lingered and were rewarded in a few moments 
by “Nella calma d'un bel sogno.” A few went away re- 
luctantly to duties that pressed. Their places were taken 
immediately by others, and still the crowd lingered. 

A slight movement of expectancy passed over those near 
est the door when they saw another record placed on the 
machine and communicated itself to the throng Then 
came a popular marching melody, the kind that swings it- 
self down the street and calls to everybody to look and 
listen. Half a dozen people turned away. Several others 
followed and still others, until by the time the piece sound- 
ed its last triumphant notes only two were left standing in 
the doorway. 

“That is Boston,” said the talking machine man who had 
been making the experiment. “I contend that Boston is 
the musical center of the country. This proves it. I have 
played those very same pieces in the same way in six or 
eight different cities in the country and in every one the 
effect has been just the opposite from what it is here. In 
New York I have done it on Broadway, Fifth avenue and 
Twenty-third street. The people paid no attention to grand 
opera airs, but let me give them ragtime and other light, 
popular music and the crowd would stop. It was the same 
in Philadelphia, Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Wash 
ington, Only in Boston do they crowd the doors for mv 
sic of grand operas. When we have that on we have to 
stop every once in a while so that the crowd will go away 
and let those who want to come inside. Our sales are as 
heavy in the summer as in winter and it is because we give 
them grand opera.” 

He then told a story of the little boy of a certain man 
in town who recently purchased a talking machine. The 
boy was told he could play the machine as often as he 
wished. One day the father heard him playing it for his 
little companions 

“This is a beautiful record,” he was saying; “the man 
who sings this is a wonderful singer. You must all be 
quiet.” 

“That’s a dandy!” exclaimed one of the youngsters when 
it was over. 

“You must not say such things,” chided the small host 
“Those are not the right kind of words to use with such 
music !” 

The father wonders where the child got his ideas if not 
from the music itself, for no such statements had been 
made to him. 

On Chamber Music. 
[The Outlook.] 

Opera cannot flourish without the lavish expenditure of 
money, and cannot be performed except in cities large 
enough to supply audiences of considerable size and com 
posed in part at least of wealthy patrons. Orchestral 
concerts, too, depend upon large funds Jor support, and 
are necessarily confined to centers of population. Cham 
ber music, on the other hand, is best when it is confined 
to a small space. There is no village of moderate size 
that would be debarred from the enjoyment of chamber 
music for any financial reason. Moreover, the literature 
of chamber music is as rich in masterpieces and as varied 
as any other department of music Indeed, if musical 
appreciation and a fair degree of musical skill were suf- 
ficiently diffused among the people, an inexhaustible source 
of musical wealth would be available wherever amateurs 
could gather together by fours or fives to play for their 
own enjoyment That might be reasonably considered the 
ideal 





“You have left the name of the author off the program,” 
the stage manager ventured to suggest 

“What's the author’s name?” asked the manager with 
the thick mustache and the double chin 

“William Shakespeare.” 

“Friend of yours, eh? All right, give him all the credit 
there is. Put down on your program, ‘Words and music 
by William Shakespeare.’ ”"—Washington Star. 
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BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
“La Foret Bleue” and “Secret of Suzanne,” March 17. 


The end of Aubert’s fairy opera for this, and most 
probably any other season, brought a short intermission, 
and then, Wolf-Ferrari’s wholly delightful and utterly 
captivating “Secret of Suzanne,” in which he has written 
music that is charmingly melodious and wholly appropriate 
to the theme it follows. It is music of delicacy, sparkle 
ind humor, which flows so spontaneously and expressively 
as almost to conceal the exceeding deftness of technical 
skill and resource with which it is all put together 

For the most advantageous performance of ths graceful 
trifle, which Andre-Caplet conducted, no better choice 
could have been made than the singers who took part on 
this occasion: Alice Nielsen as the Countess, Antonio Sco 
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ti as the Count and Luigi Tavecchia as Sante, the dumb 
\ll three players caught admirably the light 
hearted, delicately comic spirit of the piece, but with Miss 


servant. 


Nie'sen’s delightfully captivating and enchanting imperson 
ation, there was also added pleasure of the pure, lovely 
artistic song with which she clothed Suzanne's cigarette 
soliloquy, as well as her other musical speech. It would 
be difficult to imagine anyone more ideally suited to this 
role, which is so wholly hers by right of temperament 
vocal art and personal attractiveness And the large audi 
ence, quick to respond to the natural art of the singer and 
inventiveness of the composer so harmoniously welded, r 


warded both with sincere and appreciative applause 


“Secret of Suzanne” and “Pagliacci,” March 18. 

A special performance of “Pagliacci” brought Enrico 
Caruso for his first appearance at the Boston Opera House 
this season—which needless to say, meant a sold-out house 

Some few carping individuals may shake their heads and 
say that the Caruso voice of today is not what it was five 
years ago, but the fact remains that whatever the great 
tenor has lost in mere vocal display, he has gained im 
measurably in art, and never at any time in his career has 
his famous impersonation of Canio thrilled more than on 
this occasion. His power with his audiences remains decid 
edly undiminished 

Anafesto Rossi's magnificent singing of the “Prologue” 
was another feature of the performance that made a tre 
mendous hit with the audience, and earned the young bari 
tone repeated curtain calis. Nor was his further imper 
sonation of the role less impressive than his first entrance 
As has been remarked before, even though there may b 
some things in this young singer's art which require fur 
ther experience and routine, there is no question of his de 
cided dramatic talent and inherently fine vocal gifts 

Preceding the “special” performance of the evening came 
Wolf-Ferrari’s delightful “Secret” for a second hearing 





with Miss Nielsen again incomparable as Suzanne, Mr 
Fornari as the Count and Mr. Tavecchia as the Servant 
“Girl of the Gokien West,” March 19. 

The feature of this performance was Elizabeth Amsden’s 
Girl, an impersonation of the role which has not been ex 
celled at this opera house. Not only did her exceptionally 
brilliant and glorious voice meet every demand of the 
music, ringing out clear and strong above the orchestral 
climaxes, but her acting, both in the hgehter moments of 
the first act and the thrillingly dramatic moments of the 
second, left nothing to be desired. Miss Amsden's con 
ception of this’ role is singularly. authoritative and co 
vincing, both vocally and dramatically 

Mr. Zenatello’s Dick Johnson has been many times ex 
tolled in these columns and most deservedly so—for its 
virtues of song, as well as its strong dramatic appeal 

Mr. Rossi as the Sheriff presented a particularly lifelike 
portrait of the sinister Jack Rance, realistic in the quality 
of his tones, in his appearance and his actio Mr Rossi 
has an unusual gift for clever make-up and accomplishe: 
much by filling the outward impression of the character ne 
portrays. Contributing grateful share to the fine ensembk 
of the performance by their artistic work im less important 
roles were Ramon Blanchart as Sonora and Jose Mar 


dones as the strolling singer 


“Haensel and Gretel” and “Secret of Suzanne,” 
March 20. 

On account of Good Friday, the usual performance of 
Friday evening was changed to Thursday, when the above 
operas were given for the last time this season. Furnish 
ing particularly happy and effective contrast in orchestra 
tion and musical treatment were these two pieces, cach a 
masterpiece of its kind. Miss Swartz and Miss Fisher a 
the two children in Humperdinck’s opera, and Miss Niel 
sen as the Countess in Wolf-Ferrari’s, exhibited their ac 
customed pleasure and delight in roles which vividly suit 


their respective individuwalities 


“Girl of the Golden West,” March 22 (Matinee). 
[Iwo performances in one week of Puccini's “Git 
proved somewhat of an overdose, though one that was 
more easily swallowed by reason of the remarkable fervor 
and intensity with which Mr. Zenatello invests the role of 
Dick Johnson. Madame Melis was heard again as Minnic 
and Mr. Rossi as the Sheriff This marked the last per 
formance of the season for this opera. There may be som 


regrets—but not many! 


“Faust,” March 22 (Evening). 

The feeling of disappointment consequent upon the can 
cellation of Flotow’s “Martha,” because of the sudden in 
disposition of Alice Nielsen, who was to have sung the 
title role, was very soon dispelled by the excellent perform 
ance of Gounod’s immortal work given in its place 

Elizabeth Amsden assuming the role of Marguerite for 
the first time in this city surprised her warmest admirers by 
the beauty and charm of her portrayal. To many, the idea 
of a singer noted for her brilliant vocal and dramati 
triumphs in such roles as Aida and Minnie, singing the 
more lyric utterance of Gounod’s heroine is somewhat 
diffeult to imagine But there was little need to imagine 
with Miss Amsden imparting through her tones, facial ex 
pression and intelligent action, an illusive picture of the 
simple maiden. In the scene of the garden, where sh 
pours out her girlish rapture over the casket of jewels 


one felt in her tones the real joy and abandon of the mo 


ment, and was grateful for the vocal resources and art 
which made this po sible It was indeed a noteworthy 
triumph for the young singer and one which she may just 


ly rank with her other splendid operatic achievement 
Whatever Mr Mardon Mehstofele acked in diab 


lerie was amply atoned for in the magnificence of its v 


cal attributes. It is hard to remember when we have heard 
this part so gorgeously sung—and it is a part that afford 
sO many opportunities for a voice of Mr. Mardones’ cali 
bre. That the details of his stage business were not so im 
pressive as they might have been was due doubtless to th 
uncommonly short notice with which he assumed a role in 
which he has not appeared for some time, Others in the 
cast were Mr. De Potter as Faust, Mr. Riddez as Valen 
tine, Miss Swartz as Siebel and Miss Leveron: as Martha 


Mr. Strony conducted 


Sanday Orchestral Concert, March 16. 


The final Sunday orchestral concert brought Rudolph 


Ganz, pianist, and Elizabeth Amsden, soprano, as soloist 

with Mr. Caplet conducting throughout the program. Mr 
Ganz played Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor concerto with a 
breadth of conception and vigor of execution which swept 
all before it. His performance possessed in marked degree 


those high attributes of virility and musicianship which left 
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no questioning doubt in the mind as to the “bigness” of the 
pianist’s mental and physical grasp. It was playing that 
rose above the hampering circumstances of inadequate or- 
chestral accompaniment and triumphed conclusively in and 
for itself 

Miss Amsden sang with sympathetic feeling and elo- 
quent expressiveness Elizabeth’s air of greeting, “Dich 


“ ” 
’ 


Theure Halle” from “Tannhauser,” and later revealed her 
abundant vocal resources in the Donna Anna aria from 
“Don Giovanni.” The orchestral contributions to the pro- 
gram were Wagner's “Tannhauser” overture, Mozart's 
serenade for strings, Saint-Saens’ “Danse Macabre’ ( Pier- 
re Heinrotte, solo violin), and Wagner’s prelude to “Meis- 


tersinger.” BLANCHE FREEDMAN 





Grand Opera 


Los Angeles feels that at last she is entitled to take her 
place as a metropolitan city. She has had a brilliant sea- 
son of grand opera by a great international company and it 
proved so great a success that an annual season is assured 

Phe bringing of the Chicago Grand Opéra Company and 
all the Dippel forces and equipment across the continent 
was in undertaking requiring an immense amount of 
faith, not to say risk, and that it has been justified cannot 
but be a source of satisfaction to Manager L. E. Behymer 
and the people who backed him and made possible the 
enormous guarantee necessary to fiance it. 

The success was unqualified from every standpoint and 


was a brilliant achievement. 


“Thais,” March 4. 

The opening night was given to “Thais” with Mary 
Garden in the title role. Or maybe one had better say 
it was given to Mary Garden with “Thais” as a vehicle, 
for the two have become so identified as always to be as- 


ciated. The cast on Tuesday night included: 
\t iel Hector Dufranne 
Nicia Charles Dalmores 
Palemon .Gustave Huberdeau 
\ ser it Constantin Nicolay 
Tha ...Mary Garden 
Crobyle .»,«+Marie Cavan 
Myrtale , ..Minnie Egener 
\lbine , ... Louise Berat 

Cleofonte Campanini, director 

This opera with this cast is so well known and has been 
reviewed so often in this paper that any comment is super- 
fluou Miss Garden sustained her reputation as a mar- 
elous actress and again raised the question as to whether 


wonderful a histrionic genius is not more hampered 
than otherwise by the musical text. She certainly does 
Hector Dufranne is well suited by voice and 


ility to the role of Athanael, and Dalmores 


not need it 
dramatic al 
and the balance of the cast made the most of their limited 
opportunities. The orchestra, under Cleofonte Campanini’s 


masterly direction, gave unalloyed pleasure 


“Haensel and Gretel" and Second Act of “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” March 5 (Matinee). 

One of the most enjoyable bills of the engagement was 
Wednesday's matinee, combining with Humperdinck’s fas 
cinating and refreshing opera, one act of “Tales of Hoff- 
mann’ and a program by the corps de ballet and the 
premiere danseuse, Rosina Galli, To the many who found 
difh ulty in getting Seats to seve ral pertormances it gave a 
variety that was gratifying 


lhe cast was as follows 


Il anse ° Marie Cavan 
Grete Mabel Riegelman 
The Witch Francesco Daddi 
I Mother . Louise Berat 
The Fathe ... Armand Crabbe 

mf Helen Warrum 
Ly nan § 


No more ideal litthe German Fraulein than Mabel Rie- 
gelman could be imagined. So natural and spontaneous 
was she that she made you forget she was acting. The 
opera was sung in English and her perfect diction made 
the pleasure she gave universal, Her petite figure and 
itter lack of self consciousness added to a wonderfully 
lovely voice that shows excellent schooling made an tm 
pression long to be remembered 

Marie Cavan made a beautiful boy and showed an in 
ight into the tender michief loving, hectoring nature of a 
real boy Her voice, too, was in splendid form and she 
we a delightful portrayal 

No terrors of our childhood could conjure up a more 
terrible witch than the one Francesco Daddi made. He 
delighted the hearts of the children as well as the elders 
and gave them many thrills and much fun 

Louise Berat and Armand Crabbe, as the father and 
mother, were very natural and sang and acted the parts 
in eminently Satisfactory way 

Helen Warrum made a dear little Sandman and Dew- 
man, singing with much sweetness 

Che dream ladder and the Heavenly Host descending, 
together with the really heavenly music, made a finale that 
elicited an audible sigh of delight 

Marcel Charlier conducted for this and the rest of the 
afternoon, bringing many beautiful effects from the or- 
chestra 

The gorgeous scenic display and the melodious music 
of the second act of “Tales of Hoffmann” made many 


n Los Angeles 


regret not being able to see the entire opera. The cast 
was in every way excellent and was as follows: 
...Helen Stanley 
wcccvceeeby Heyl 
..-Edmund Warnery 
... Armand Crabbe 
..+.Desire Defrere 
...Emilio Venturini 


CE Vokes nn Kendo eRe 
Niclgus 2.2002. 
Hoffmann ....... 
Dapertutte 

Schlemil 
Pitichinaccio ...... 


The beautiful dancing of Rosina Galli and Julie Hudak, 
assisted by Luigi Alberteri and his entire corps de ballet, 
closed a delightful afternoon. 


“Rigoletto,” March 5 (Evening). 


Dee - CM wees vavsen Aristodemo Giorgint 
Rigoletto ...... shih oun bs ad oh eeahe abies O2 ..«Mario Sammarco 
Os caved, nein sive ht ne Sev eed Capevk So euster ae Luisa Tetrazzini 


.Gustave Huberdeau 
.Margaret Keyes 
Sobctwans Louise Berat 
Monterone ....... oe . ee eeres . .Constantin Nicolay 
DECUEA. cc auind sd peees be cbsissschethingentsaksaeee. aan 
eh cae Emilio Venturini 

re Pree Vittoria Trevisan 
ncvacs Minnie Egener 
..Minnie Egener 


Sparafucile 
Maddelena 
Giovanna 


DOE. ce hivictwihecies 

CERTERG sees csc 

The Countess ....... 

i” Ae rorer re Se Tere 
Musical director, Cleofonte Campanini. 

The many friends and admirers of Madame Tetrazzini 
turned out in force to hear her first performance in a role 
that has won her many laurels. The wonderful voice of 
a Tetrazzini makes possible a role like Gilda. Without 
it such music could not be enjoyed. Her clarion upper 
tones were clear and dulcet as ever and she had many re- 
calls 

Georgini, as the Duke, sang most beautifully and was 
forced to repeat his “Donna Mobile.” 

Mario Sammarco furnished an intensely dramatic ex- 
position of the part of Rigoletto, and Margaret Keyes, 
with a warm, mellow voice and dramatic conception, made 
a splendid impression. 

The balance of the cast were all worthy of mention 
and did the most with their opportunities. 


“WalKure,” March 7. 


Sieglinde ; Jane Osborn-Hannah 
Fricks ..... pike . : , Eleonora de Cisneros 
.Minnie Saltzman-Stevens 
Siegmund Charles Dalmores 
Hunding ; Tr Henri Scott 
Wotan ...... ae eli Sak € a. ....Clarence Whitehil 
...Minnie Egener 
‘eevee ei Ruby Hey! 
.....-Louise Berat 

. Jenny Dufan 
wanes Marie Cavan 


Briinnhilde 


Ortlinde 
Waltraute 
Schwertleite 
Helmwige 


Siegrune 
Grimgerde ...Margaret Keyes 
Rossweise Katherine Reiling 


SEE 4b odbc e hO 6 tk en handavcockn es eebenernavenanet Helen Stanley 


Director, Marcel Charlier 

No performances of the season gave greater pl.asure 
than the two Wagner operas. The smaller companies giv- 
ing opera on the Coast have been mostly French or Italian 
and so there has been much French and Italian opera, but 
little German. Consequently the two great operas of Wag- 
ner were drawing cards. With such splendid casts as 
shown they could not but be successes. And the wonder- 
ful work of the fine orchestra under two such conductors 
made a notable impression. 

Madame Osborn-Hannah displayed a really great voice 
and gave to Seiglinde a musical and dramatic interpreta- 
tion that left little to be desired. Dalmores looked the 
part of Siegmund and sang and acted with much serious- 
ness and a full comprehension of the requirements. In- 
deed it was characteristic of every one in the cast—an 
evident earnest desire to give sincere and adequate ex- 
position of the masterpiece. 

Minnie Saltzman-Stevens as Briinnhilde was most im- 
pressive, her great art and luscious voice combining to 
make a thoroughly satisfying portrayal of this famous role. 

Henri Scott was a magnificent Hunding. Clarence White- 
hill was a dignified and noble Wotan, both vocally and 
dramatically. 

Madame de Cisneros was a stately Fricka and sang with 
spirit and authority. 

The Valkyrie choir was a rare galaxy of beauty and 
harmony, the voices blending perfectly. 

Marcel Charlier conducted with clarity, producing some 
ravishing effects. 


“Natoma,” March 8 (Matinee). 





PAMROGER, 6 na cccvtoscscccsertassaseredoeveereccsoenees Mary Garden 
PE 6 Pr Per to ess Peccbedwaewes gui Helen Stanley 
Clout. Puck Dea . cckaditic ads catacsiviees vetieet George Hamlin 
Dots PPrmehewe | ios. « o.0'0 60 on ne agidie ce vccsncicsocesnesees Henri Scott 
POE TN hic cdsiic dc nsesces so thvarciservens Hector Dufranne 
Juan Battista Alvarado........................+..-Mario Sammarco 
PUD cvactdacepedictcstinive aeoet eps saadas amine Armand Crabbe 
ROGUE sc cckesecee Sule Miao veh ebb esetd ieee en Constantin Nicolay 





Jose Castro . SodancccccssdcscsR See eeetees 
CRG. bn kd KaSas> cand bh Acedia bac eUnensecanntneeen Rosina Galli 
Be CR Sei caredenkd cakes tb0cek magenta anes ties eee 
i and abaeaine Desire Defrere 






sergeant ......00+- 


Perhaps, all things considered, “Natoma” was the opera 
that elicited the greatest interest of all. Many things 
combined to make this true. First and foremost, naturally, 
was the local color. It can justly be called a California 
opera, for the libretto was conceived here and the scenes 
and plot appeal strongly to every loyal Californian. The 
realistic reproduction on canvas of the most famous of the 
old missions, the historical interest of the time and plot 
would be sufficient to create an interest, and when you add 
to that the beauty of the musical setting and the eminence 
f an artist like Mary Garden, it was an irresistible at- 
traction. Both performances crowded the house. 

The first act brought only moderate enthusiasm. It 
seemed a bit slow and diffuse and it was evident that pep- 
ple were reserving judgment. But the second act met in- 
stant approval, and from that on to the final momerts of 
the last act not a moment dragged, and it was a succes- 
sion of ovations for every one. 

In a role totally different from her others, Mary Garden 
again demonstrated her rare genius as an actress. Every 
movement of that wonderfully expressive body depicted 
the Indian. Walk, pose, action and face never lost it. It 
was perfection. 

The rest of the parts were admirably cast. Helen Stan- 
ley was an ideal Barbara—sweet and girlish—and with a 
voice of most appealing beauty. Henri Scott was a gra- 
cious host and nobleman, a proud father and kind master. 
Sammarco again had a chance to do justice to his vocal 
and dramatic gift. Hector Dufranne as Father Peralta 
was most gratifying; the wondrous depth and tenderness 
of his voice and the understanding he gave to the role 
being absolute. George Hamlin as the Lieutenant dis- 
played his well known vocal art and came in for a large 
share of applause, and the dance by Rosina Galli as Chi- 
quita added interest to the opera. 

The librettist, Joseph D. Redding, was present. At the 
close of the second act he was brought before the foot- 
lights with the stars and Conductor Campanini, and a 
speech demanded. This demand was most happily met 
with a witty and graceful response, in which he praised 
the company from Mr. Dippel to each of the cast and the 
orchestra The audience was moved to much enthusiasm 
and shouted with approval of every one. Campanini was 
the recipient of much attention from house and artists. 


“Lucia,” March 8 (Evening). 


RNG So dcies caedws Cabs encs ik bcweenl : ....- Luisa Tetrazzini 
Alisa Retkatin sisUsunh od awe outeee oe ewe Minnie Egener 
NS “EO eee eee ee ey, Se ...Aristodemo Giorgini 
Lord Enrico Ashton........... ‘ ia isad Giovanni Polese 
Raimondo ........ pkecn cheese us cites biteRdnae Henri Scott 
ROE Base ctawuscesie Sa eae ..Emilio Venturim 
GING i. io ccc cal eavestads ; R¢edaeape Palmiro Aleotti 


It is a proof that Madame Tetrazzini has wonderful 
drawing power when she can fill a house to hear her in an 
opera that has been given many times this winter to a 
mere handful by lesser artists. 

It is the gift of such marvelous voices as Madame Tet- 
razzinis that are the “raison d'etre” of operas like 
“Lucia” in this day of ultra modern and complex musi 
and action, That they are so rare makes them all the 
more appreciated and it shows that bel canto is not yet 
a lost art. ; 

Madame Tetrazzini and Signor Giorgini repeated their 
triumphs of Wednesday night and the cast was well bal- 
anced. With Campanini directing, it goes without saying 
that every thing possible was made of the melodious music 
of the famous opera. 


“Tristan and Isolde,” March 10. 


Ci ET ee ee He Tt REET CERT EEO Charles Dalmores 
NS Cini teh SAW 6 in ahs daiieeceanes Vekenauce Henri Scott 
eer ..Minnie Saltzman-Stevens 
Kurwenal ....... ceehé sadn iwniacdh snvebaaed Clarence Whitehill 
BD x vc ascarbiaces -Armand Crabbe 
Brangaene .... each he .... Eleonora de Cisneros 
BR Teo cetheeu cede sas seess -Emilio Venturini 


ST IN. gk 68 64.9 0.55. 0's kh Ok VAS Cha CEwE -Frank Preisch 

The great love epic of Wagner was in many ways the 
biggest offering of the engagement. The intoxicating 
beauty of the music and the intense dramatic value of text 
and scene combine to hold one as in a trance. 

Minnie Saltzman-Stevens again proved herself worthy 
to be ranked as a great artist. Her intelligence and dram- 
atic fire, together with a voice of transcendent beauty make 
this inevitable and she proved the claim in her interpreta- 
tion of this, the greatest love heroine in musical drama. 

Dalmores gave to the role of Tristan much of abandon 
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aud intensity and sang with great beauty and power the 
trying music. 

Henri Scott as Koenig Mark had opportunity to display 
the rare quality of his splendid vocal gift and real 
artistry. 

Clarence Whitehall as Kurwenal was heard in a role 
suited to his talent, both vocally and drariatically and 
made of the faithful servitor a very real personage 

Madame de Cisneros had a chance to gratify her many 
admirers in an adequate role and she was a magnificent 
figure as Brangaene. She was in excellent voice and sane 
with much power and clarity 

Grabbe as Melot, Venturini as Ein Hirt and Freisch as 
the Stevermann completed a most excellent cast 


Campanini made the orchestration a thing never to be 





forgotten and was called out with the principals 


neRe 
“Natoma,” March ll. 


Tuesday evening “Natoma” was repeated with the same 
1 
i 


cast as on Saturday Jane CATHERWOOD 





MUSICAL BUFFALO. 


Bell "phone, N. 144s J, 
Ss 9 k hmond Aver ue, } 
Buff N. Y., March 19, 1913 

Alessandro Bonci delighted a large audience by his fine 
singing at Elmwood Music Hall on Thursday evening, 
March 13 He was compelled to give a number of en- 
cores, one of which was the well known “La Donna e 
Mobile.” Associated with Signor Bonci were Madame 
yprano, and Kenneth Blake, flutist 


Signor Franchini acted as accompanist for Signor Bonci 


Rhadeska, coloratura s 


in a most acceptable manner and Milo Benedict played 
creditable accompaniments for Madame Rhadeska, whose 
lovely pure voice was heard with delight 
RRR 
Clara Butt, the famous English contralto, and her gifted 


husband, Kennerley Rumford, gave a concert at Elmwood 








MAXIMILIAN PILZER AT THE PEOPLE'S SYMPHONY 
CONCERT 








Music Hall on Wednesday evening, March s. Expectation 


was on the qui vive and none suffered any disappointment 
| 


in Madame Butt’s singing, her glorious voice arousing the 
deepest enthusiasm Mr. Rumford was accorded a warm 
reception, his art eliciting admiration The program con- 


sisted of songs in English, German and Italian 
RRR 
On Monday evening, March 3, at Perkins’ Memorial 
Hall, a complimentary piano recital was given by the pu- 
pils of Emil R. Keuchen Many of the pupils displayed 
ability and gave evidence of the effectiveness of Mr. Keu 
chen’s work Those on the program were the Misses 


Laura Cody, Laura I. 7 1ermann, Marguerite A. Grimm, 





Emma W. Blackmann, Elinor M. Leinger, Claudia Barnes, 
Fugen B. MacLeod, K. Holbrook, Nora Biehler. Vera C 
Fisher, Mildred Eckert and the Messrs, Earl Lenz. Edward 
L. Ihde and Henry Bogs Marie Tolsma-lIlle, soprano, 
and Mrs. Charles H. Lavers, harpist, assisted 
znenre 

To the number of e 1 things which have been heard 
this winter must be added the concert of the Guido Chorus. 
under the direction of Seth Clark, with Mabel Sharp- 
Herdien, soprano, of Chicago, assisting The chorus was 
in excellent form and sang well Bertram Shivler, tenor, 
and Charles McCreary, baritone, both members of the 
chorus and well known as singers of exceptional gifts, 
took the solo parts in the choral numbers. Mrs. Herdien 


GODOWSKY'S ART. 


Leopold Godowsky’s piano recital at Aeolian Hall last 
Sunday afternoon, March 23,. was as fine a demonstration 
of the highest musical, mental and technical qualities ex 
pressible on the keyboard, as this knowing town ever has 
heard. Godowsky has the intellect of a profound scholar, 
the soul of a musician and the mechanical equipment of 
a wizard—the supernatural comparison is employed here 
because the things done by the little giant of the piano 
seem nothing short of miracles, as there is no one else 
who does them in his manner Schumann's “Kinder 
scenen” opened the program, and were read by Godowsky 
with that supreme tenderness and intimate charm which 
must have moved Schumann when he wrote those touch 
ing little fantasies In them Godowsky’s touch remtaded 
one of dewdrops and pearls. The Grieg ballade in va 
riation form, a work so austere that pianists generally 
give it a wide berth, received a marvelous exposition, tts 
nusical values appearing in a new light and its real dra 
matic significance being emphasized strikingly 

Liszt's B minor sonata, with its vast emotional abysses 
and its towering heights of ecstatic musical joy, brought 


all of Godowsky’s interpretative resources into full play, 


and he gave a never to be forgotten presentation of the 
much abused and much admired work. It was the loftiest 
and most impressive kind of piano and tonal art and had 
m it a touch of noble aloofness that made it almost more 
than human. Godowsky gave us a taste of his quality as 
a composer by playing six numbers from his “Walzer 
masken,” a suite of twenty-four tone pictures in 3-4 time 
It is difficult to describe the pieces in ali their cleverness 
of construction and complexity of rhythm and harmony 
hey must be heard to be appreciated at their true valu 
\ detailed analysis of the whole “Walzermasken” w 

published some months ago in the Berlin letter of Tre 
Musica Courier Godowsky closed his wonder deed 
last Sunday with Chopin's G minor ballade, G major nox 


turne and “Andante Spianato and Polonaise,” op, 22, in 


which, even after his previous performances, he climaxed 





his achievements so successfully that the audience stayed 


en masse until he had been forced to add a half dozen 
numbers to his regular program Godowsky is a uniqu 
apparition im the piano world, and each time he appear 
makes his hearers feel that they have been vouchsafed 


another keyboard revelation 





added greatly to the pleasure of the listeners, because of 


her pleasing personality and clear, lovely voice 


\. B. Gookins has been engaged as director of the choir 
of the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church Mr. Gookins 
will also be the baritone soloist, while Mrs. Gookins will 
be the soprano. Bessie Pratt will act as organist The 
other members of the quartet have not been engaged as 
yet. 

nner 

the Clef Club, under the direction of Alfred Jury, 
scored another success at their concert in Elmwood Music 
Hall on Tuesday evening, March 4 The chorus shows a 
steady improvement in tonal beauty and no diminution of 
its ability to give a clean attack and finish. Clear enun- 
ciation, unity and spirit are other good qualities of its 
ts conductor 


work, due to the excellent discipline of 

Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, was the soloist and 

was received with marked favor on account of the fresh, 

clear quality of her voice and the dramatic fervor which 

she brought to bear in the rendition of her songs Julia 

S. Bagnall was the capable accompanist for the chorus 
nRe 


Mrs. Charles Bailey, of Jewett avenue, opened her home 


} 


on Saturday afternoon, March 1, for a recital by the stu 


dents of Marvin Grodzinsky Mr. Grodzinsky's pupil 
were a credit to him in the following interesting program 
Mazurka (Borowski), Harriet Richbart In the Hay 
(Helm), Bessie Collins; “Valse Rapide” (Wachs) and ari 


etta” (Mever-Helmund), Sophie Finkelstein: intermezzo 
(Dennee) and serenata (Nolck), Helen McCarthy: walt 
(Barnes) and humoresque (Whelpley), Mildred Schuh 
“Spring Madrigai” (Whelpley) and valse (Burnham) 
Olive Rodman: “Whims” (Schumann), Mrs. Warren 
Fisher; “Minute” valse (Chopin) and Russian roman 
(Friml), Rita Hecht; “Song of the Rose” (Bartlett), “At 
Evening” (Whelplev) and “Twas a Lover and His Lass 
(Nevin), Mamre Bailey; “Valse I'Irresistable” (Dennee) 
Evelyn Lehrhaupt; etude fantastique (Friml) and air ce 
ballet (Chaminade), Marian Smith; canzonetta (Whelp 
ley) and berceuse (Schytte), Sigmar Hofeller; “The Two 
Larks” (Leschetizky), Ina Grodzinsky; “Melodia Appas- 
sionata” (Moszkowski), Lela Bennett; “Believe Me if All 
Those Endearing Young Charms” (Pape), Marie M¢ 
Carthy 
nae 
Among the church changes noted is that of the engage 
ment of Edna Indermaur as contralto of the First Con 
gregational Church in place of Mrs. Moore, who has re 
signed. Miss Indermaur is now acting as substitute at 
the Richmond Avenue Methodist Church 
nee 
W. Ray Burroughs, organist and director of the Dela 
ware Avenue Baptist Church, has been engaged to give a 
recital on the new organ in the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Brockport, N. Y. Florence Stockwell-Strange, 
contralto, will assist, singing Becker's “Springtide” and a 
song cycle of Carrie Jacobs-Bond. Mr. Burroughs’ pro 
gram follows: Concerto in B flat, Handel; “Supplication 
Frvysinger: gavotte in F, Martin; fantasia, “The Storm 
Lemmens: andante, clock movement, Haydn; variations 
on 2 Welsh air. Best nocturne, Munro: “Marche Mili 
taire,” Shelley 
nae 
David and Clara Mannes gave a chamber music rec ta 
at the Twentieth Century Club on Monday afternoon 
March 17. Many availed themselves of the opportunity to 
hear these artists in a program of violin and piano num- 
bers. Cora Jutta Tayior 


THIRD PEOPLE'S SYMPHONY CONCERT, 

Carl Morris, baritone, owing to the absence of Jol 
Barnes Wells, was fellow soloist with Maximilian Pilzer 
at the concert of the Pe ple's Svmphony at Carnegie Hall 
New York, on Easter Sunday afternoon, March 23. Mr 


Morris sang Verdi's “Eri tu” from “Un Ballo in Mas 


chera” with orchestral accompaniment The possessor of 
a delightful ‘ i re ton nd y t qualitv, Mr 
Morris fcllowed the exampl f man America ae 

1 suege g too she@htly the « tion { s | it i 
number He was treated SIX re is t the enthusiasti 


house. 











for which this young violinist ed, played the violi 
concerto in Gr B Dh ‘ movement w 
exquisitely sweet and appealing, and the legro energi 
replete with a rhythmi ¢g and magn nt breadth of 
outline 

Franz X. Aren onductor, chose the Beethoven se 
enth symphony for the rst number, and for the last 
Tschaikowsky Marche Sla in which beautiful ar 
highly descriptive comy tion his reading wa lramat 
ind powerful. The order of the program. follow 
Symphony N ‘ j - 
Scene \ Fr f { B 

Car M 
\ = concert G nor ¢ r 
Maxir in Pilz 
Marche Slav . sik k 
Laura E. Morrill’s Summer School. 

Laura FE. Morrill anounces that ipplicatior f 
summer school are now being received by her. at he 
Aeolian Hall studios, 27 West Fort econd street 
y rk Mrs Morrill will announce tl Ic itronm of her 
mer school at an early date 

In the orchestra of life the hu«hay 1 who lack qu 
cations for leadership must play second fiddle Satire 

~ 
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optimistic sentiment of the pianist, that they regarded his work and “Heimliches Lieben.” Yet in the voice, the style, the under- 
































Godowshy-Culp Boston Recital obs “ Sere 
: y P 7 Cul as the real concert and counted the singing portions of the pro- standing, the imagination of the singer and the imparting into 
, pola Godowsky, the pianist, and Ju la ulp, the gram as interruptions to their pleasure. There were those on the which all these coalesced, each song had clear and penetrating in- 
( ger, gave a joint recital in Symphony Hall, Bos other hand who found their delight all in the songs and regarded dividuality—of the music, the verse and in no little part of Miss 
Sunday afternoon, March 16, and the fol the playing as a tax on patience. Cu'p herself.—Boston Evening Transcript, March 17, 1913. 
tes to these great artists appeared in the Bos A listener must go to a concert ~ that “ Sunday eye ee q 
door of his attentio : : ¢ must not thin ‘ : 
paper with every door be $e semmnsee < yo 7 _ a i Julia Culp, the singer of lieder, who has quickly established 
de tha ‘ slo h o J r ¢$ , orm , 
, ey : . ates that he an emp!) : the moments when : « inger 1s eo ¢s ng herself here 6 a rare exponent of vocel art, and Leojeld Gcidowsky, 
r aur nd eopold sOCOW SKY ianist, gave a o nal oO oO } 3 st r at € can use 1¢ ime ‘ ° . 
‘ : y 5 to analyze the wor © the ‘pennist, ce The Os € e the accomplished pianist, offered the entertainment at Symphony 
- ' Hall yesterday afternoon. Coenraad V when the pianist is playing to arrange and classify his impressions “ . 
. 3 ‘@ Hall yesterday afternoon. There was the customary audience of 
The program was Schubert Hein of the singer He must leave analysis and classification until the 
. , ~ K large size. It is now superfluous to state that the performers were 
i Ungeduld Ave Maria Miss Culp; concert is over The performance of great artists has a way of : . 
asian importuned to add liberally to the program, which they did. 
( t B minor p. 58, Mr. Godowsky; Lully, O18 sticking fast in memory, even if no attempt is made at the time , ss Sree, 
: sears , It is unnecessary longer to speak analytically of Miss Culp’s art. 
kerlit Migionette Puree When | Am Laid in of listening to label and arrange thoughts and emotions. Great : 
? ae ' “ ‘ She gave much pleasure yesterday by the beauty of her voice, by 
Beet eI The Cottage Maid English folksong, “Long, interpretation is itself pure, logical idea and becomes a part of : . * . 
: S : the emotional variety of her interpretations and by the simplicity 
Culp; Rameau Musette en Rondeau"; Rameau, our memory as as it is presented to us. Recollection of a : oo 
P “ . and graciousness of her manner. The clarity and expressiveness of 
Dandri Le Caguet”; Loeilly, gigue, from “Re good song is furnished with the song itself free of charge. : 2 : * . 
bented ' Godowsh Mr. Godowsky: . Ae tical k (eg aaer her English diction has a distinction of its own which shone in the 
sdaptatior ry rOGOWSKY, s0G0 y, h p 1 to and of:vious ca emar nee oO »e ac » *. oouar . . — oe 
¢ “ou , , The perfunctory at ae pecinasnes scsi ~ . English songs. There were Purcell’s “When I Am Laid in Earth, 
Vor det Fenster Wie komm’ ich denn zur Thur that Mr. Godowsky was extraordinarily pleasing in Chopin and ae > : 
.- . : P ‘The Cottage Maid” in a lighter vein, arranged by Beethoven, and 
oO he Wanger Wiegenlied Miss Culp; Liszt, that Miss Culp was the same in Brahms, A routine comment that je te 
‘ F : . 4 : hall t am the old song, “Long, Long Ago. 
ree 4 t c I rte mine ; n hav som val s the he 1% st a nh a 1a oo la ~ » P ‘ I 
: vat ' ay eer _ m™ 2 satiadhe For purity and diginity of style, Miss Culp’s singing of Lully’s 
t metamorphose 4 Johann otraus waltz, for the subtleties of bis tone to have their best effect, and that, z 3 ‘ on el ae ing ie 
Tey \ had ' < “canoe majestic and finely imaginative old air, “Bois Epais,” was the work 
f \ ,0dows co 6 st shadings o sopran voice hac y ora alld a 4 
7 ntrariwise, the finest ae . a ee eee ; of an artist. Weckerlin’s “Mignonette” is a pretty trifle and was 
M ( full of the bigness of lite It brings reassur cisely as telling an effect in the large hall as they had in previous pm 
: 7 i | e repeated later in the concert. The last group of songs was by 
; things behind the curtain that can be felt but never recitals in a smaller hall on the other side of Huntington avenue. te y p~ 4 é 
, Brahms to which the singer added “Der Schmied. A group by 
eter It 1 wondertu nstrument; but Christian ®cience Monitor, Boston, March 16, 1913 : aa A 
, wee : so dike ‘ieeiiembicana a aidan , Schubert, containing the too rarely heard “Suleika,” had begun 
: ee rt ie al ; aes ~~ the program. Coenraad V. Bos played accompaniments with his 
. expr on of herself € vou 8 lo 1 i ° 
. ' Between all these intellectualities Miss Culp’s singing seemed usual distinction. 
| r te rrow and high determination r . a x . 
k borr id nd training ike the voice of nature itself. She used it as she has used it in Mr. Gowodsky played Chopin's B minor sonata, four pieces 
' forge the ll born of study am i z thes 
, t production, its wide dynamic range her preceding recitals; now with all its richness of resonance and freely adapted by himself from Rameau, Dandrien and Loeilly, and 
; ‘ Vf . , os e the mestery of life fullness of warmth and glow; now with all the softness and the a final group from Liszt, closing with his own arrangement of 
’ : glamor of its middle tones and of half its force, and again with Johann Strauss’ waltz, “Kiinstlerleben. The facility and brilliance 
‘ able : : 
i | killf ' xnerienced nist The Liszt the lightest of shading and the finest of delicately spun tone. In with which the eminent pianist delivered passages of great diffi- 
' ne respect, more than ever, it seemed an unusual foice, since culty aroused the audience to enthusiasm. 
, RE = ; a ithe wee sedience and t of almost an alto richness, without a hint of alto thickness, His touch is sensitive and his style is always exemplary and 
' r : » gunmen ieftMul end gym und of a soprano brilliancy, without a hint of soprano thinness. well ordered in its exterior form and proportion, but as in the 
bine Wiehe Bide sed Voice of nature though it seemed beside Mr. Godowsky’s playing, slow movement of the sonata, and in the contrasting movement 
' t 4 eral rc} 9 / 
Miss Culp plied it with all the resources, and through a considera- which follows, there is something yet to be desired in depth of 
CGodowsh t pianist und Julia Cu soprano, ap ble range, of vocal and disclosing artistry Once again the con- feeling. 
tal is ymphony Hall Sunday afternoon before noisseurs of song had reason to marvel at the wondrous power of Mischa Elman will give the next concert in this series Sunday 
' : i not far under the seating capacity of breath that the fates have given her, and at her equally wondrous afternoon, March jo.—Boston Globe, March 17, 1913. 
hall The performance was of the ski in the manipulation of it She can sustain phrases as can — 
F f tw iniits wh n the hardly another singer; whole melodies expand in her singing and Holland's famous lieder singer, Julia Culp, and most elegant 
j rpretatior ave already taken the first honors he irdly seems to breathe in the propulsion of them; the holding accompanist, Coenraad V. Bos, together with the noted pianist 
" ‘ n und the swelling of a single tone becomes with her, not the feat of from Vienna, Leopold Godowsky, entertained a numerous audience 
the , f the Symphort Hall managers t mesa di voce. but a commonplace of song. Her sense of vocal at Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
ufternoon concert by two artists ime remarkable; but no less are her jointures and shadings of it; Madame Culp’s accomplishments continue to reveal themselves 
nk, and ilways meets with warm approval from er perfect “placing’’ and rounding of her edgeless tones; her in new lights. Yesterday she surprised some of her warmest ad 
hrewd adjustments of the carrying vowels and the defining con mirers with the delightful diction of her English songs. She ele- 
} ‘ e Sund concerts has * sonant vated Purcell’s little five line song, “When I Am Laid in Earth,” 
I 1 with the greatness of either It is not at the first or the second hearing of Miss Culp that even to awe inspiring height, not merely by her profound feeling, but 
‘ w sk M Cu Perhay | next year these artists the expert ear heeds those accomplishments of a vocal virtuosa. by the dramatic clearness with which she expressed every syllable. 
, pul at eir interpretation Not that the singer hides them; but she merges them into her im It was a feat of inborn inspiration plus artistic finish of the highest 
rtant elements into the artistic thinking of the parting of the music and the poetry, the mood and the picture of order. It went to show how English can be sung by artists who 
t certainty of emotional and intellectual her rigs They are always the means that her ends hide. And will take the pains to study the language carefully. It was the 
former und their listeners that occur slways she differentiates the ends, so that each song may have its same with her French songs, though it must be said that her art 
yme seasoned ndividuality, and her singing of each as compared with each, keep seems purest in the songs of Schubert and Brahms. 
ntimacy just the same on Sunday after ts variety of imaginative mtention and its discrimination of vocal Mr, Godowsky played the Chopin sonata in B minor, some of 
und the audience hough there was not tyle Miss Culp chose to sing pieces as wide apart as a grave air his own free adaptations of the French renaissance music and sev 
| vi ild have made the whole house f Lully, all stately imagination and emotion and Schubert's ro eral other selections illustrating his catholic taste and brilliant 
equ there was that almost as inter mantically and exuberant “Ungeduld"’; as much apart as a playful, technic. 
sintar which made some of the audience pre piquant old French folktune and as Brahms’ sombre, repressed There will be no concert next Sunday, but the weck afterward 
e player There were those who were elegiac “Vor dem Fenster”; as much apart as the homely Beethoven Mischa Elman, the famous young Russian violinist, will again be 
facile technic, the light touc the persuasive of pseudo English folksong and the dreaming Schubert of “Zuleike”’ the soloist.—Boston Journal, March 17, 1913. (Advertisement.) 
Adieu to Comic Opera. Esther Pearson's Chicago Recital. of Dunkerron” with the Haydn Choral Society, at Dan- 
, 1 —_ : : , 4 . + ~ } le N 
Philadelphia Bulletin. } Esther Pearson, soprano, who has filled many dates this bury, Conn.; on March 31 at a concert in Newark, N. J, 
‘ in interesting question brought into being by a year in Illinois, lowa and Wisconsin, is to give a recital and on April 5 with the Mozart Club, Hotel Astor, New 
The Count of Luxembourg” this week: Is the York. Some recent appearances of Mr. Carré were at 
oniic opera as good in libretto, theme and music ‘ Newburgh, N. Y., in “The Messiah”; White Plains, N. Y.; 
‘ ed to be? Brooklyn, N. Y., Crescent Athletic Club; Johnstown, 
\ izgested the thought was a critical-look N. Y.; Westwood, N. J., Choral Club, of which he is the 
‘ n who seemed to be listening to Franz Lehar conductor. Middleboro, Mass., will also claim Mr. 
his ears, but paying little or no attention to Carré’s services this spring. 
e, the action or quality of the verse in the ly 
i ot ¢) . | } tion ‘ 
e end he said, sententiously: “Humph, Sue Harvard's Pittsburgh Notices. 
tl wr em like the old ones?” " . " . 
The appended press notices tell of Sue Harvard's suc- 
There mething to be said for his pomt of view It ys 
; fe . cess at a concert in Pittsburgh on March 1: 
e that the NOOK t the average comic opera ot ‘ 
’ ; Sue Harvard, the well known soprano, was fairly besieged with 
up t t tanda ‘ t n t oO I : 
t uy e star 1 of twenty-five or thir encores, Seldom has she displayed such dramatic force and 
y | nd many of t who are familiar with strength of voice, superbly restrained, as in “Ocean, Du Unge 
ld will say pretty much the same thing for the heuier."" She followed with a simple Welsh song which enraptured 
There used to be real humor im ‘line and situa those who knew its words. In the second part of the program she 
i ( to rT in or n S ¢ s d j 
Elves F took added honors.—Pittsburgh (Pa.) Despatch. ( 
y there were f es of real wit, notably spa 
the rettos f William Schwenk Gilbert. who with Sue Hervard was on the program for “Ocean, Thou Mighty Mon- ' 
in, turned out the biggest hits in comic opera ster,” Woodman's “A Birthday,” Weil's “Spring” and Spross’ ‘ 
\\ the | f*H MS P “Jean.” Her voice is a fine one of lyric quality and great strength; 
here 1 ‘ tire een satire ¢ . ing . i 
ay a na and she performed the Weber aria with brealth of style and some 
Patiet f “lolanthe Where ts the verve very good legato phrasing.—Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gazette Times. (Ad- 
| Beggar Student Where 1s the piquancy of “ The vertisement.) 
Ouec i tlandkerchief One looks and bopes in 
m nowaday W he oO » hil is 1 : 
; . re once the librettist furn New Club for National Federation, | 
, , ' 
fun and the comedian « in incidental, now the . ee 2 = i, i 
: tthe Wil tentel oN The Friday Musical Club, of Ravenna, Ohio, a woman's , 
n a r and th ibrettist only imeidental No “i ; Papi’ 6 a6 
' ; ; chorus of forty voices, who recently joined the National F 
e! there ensemble producing the work of a writer . . ~ ‘. . . . 
, ' tata Federation of Musical Clubs, have just given their third ( 
writer and musician producing tor 1e ‘ 4 2 4 
annual concert. The club was organized in torr with 
whether it median Or prima donna : rept . ‘ 
ton hak’ te : ee Zoe Long Fouts, of Cleveland, Ohio, as director, and the 
rse, there reasor r this nd it isn la . ‘ 
' oy vit ec! “books” Photo by Matacne, Chicago.’ Ill members have been extremely fortunate in being able to 
re are no longe nen W can write first-class “books . we , . ; i okie 
‘ ; 3 ESTHER PEARSON retain her services for each year's work. Through the as- . 
t mpose good musk Parenthetically, it may be re . . : " 
a sistance of Mae Reed, its very efficient president, the club . 
eatalte it the muste of “The Count of Luxembourg” Is jn the Fine Arts Theater, Chicago, on Tuesday evenin ss : : 
: =F ' © rine 4 eater, cago, aay © & has made steady progress, and a study section of thirty- 
nmoniy good indec The real reason for the degen April 1 . yi . ‘ > 
; I 5 five members, which is following the plan endorsed by the ie 
acy of comic opera—for that’s what it is—is that man- ee ‘ : . , ‘ . , 
ve ; per hee Stellar National Federation, has been established this year. 
iwers control ifs, comedians and prima donnas otens , 
NE CERN seller bitions, require. special Carre's Busy Spring Season. _—— 
mitations, ; ell a t ul nbition equire speci n 
. . -* , ; 
treatment, and what one combination of librettist and com George Carré, the New York tenor, is still booing Colgate-Williams Pupils Musicale. a 
refuses to give out of respect for their art, another dates, and from present appearances his season will ex- Ethel Colgate, teacher of piano, and Janet Bullock Wil- i tt 
ess conscientious set wi (hese are bread-and-butter tend well into the spring. On March 27 he will sing at liams, vocal teacher, are holding a series of joint musi- i 
for the librettist and the composer just as well Wilmington, Del.; on April 3 in Cowen's “Rose Maiden”  cales, once each month during the season, by their pupils, 
is for the more common herd it Kismet Temple, Brooklyn; on April 2 in the “Bride in their studio in Carnegie Hall, New York. s! 
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of ecstasy That the ro’e wins through this conception cannot be ” 
COLUMBUS MUSIC. questioned Im Madame Ortmann’s ies there is siti and The “Story Lady at the Waldorf. 
n ‘ Columbus, Ohio, March 15 1913 n her singing one is charmed above all by the tender cantilena ‘Children are the same the world over.” Hundreds cf 
The most important musical event of the week js the and the extraordinary quality of the voice.—Bremen Tageblatt people say it every day, but very few believe the epigra: 
recital by Marie Hertenstein on Tuesday evening, March are they so bromidically quote. Georgine Faulkner has d 


Carolyn Ortmann, a young and distinguished American soprano, 











8, in the Knig f Columbus Hall Miss nstein’s } 

-" t * Knights of € os a mus Hal Mi Hertenstein’s after singing seven years in Regensburg, Hamburg, Bremen, Chem onstrated this fact very much to her own satisfaction and 
debut with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst nitz, made her first appearance in England, where she achieved an that of thousands of children, rich and poor, trom the 
Kunwald conducting, earlier in the season, when she played “nqualified success. She has the noble type of beauty, usually as Atlantic to the Pacifi 
‘ Wis “ 24 Cone..Gas a es . ated with Wagner's heroines, and in appearance, acting and . 
so brilliantly the G minor Saint-Saens concerto was esos cimg enya 2 sg , cae ie \ Chicago newspaper woman, Miss Faulkner has f 

natedl ful th } , ; nging she makes an ideal Elizabet! Her voice is clear, full and 

eo € A — we his ™ . - P , 

e ‘ ely success u there has been much p casant an sunant, her enunciation clear.—Manchester (England) Courier vears been interested in the day nursertes of that cit 
ticipation of this piano recital. Miss Hertenstein is a —_— \ constant visitor, the children have lone loved th 

‘ “ ra - y . » . - , ol “_ . mond her rs D> ' . y} ; ¢ sich ic . P _ : 
product of Dagmar Walle-Hauser, assistant to Theodor ce a “¢ n = made her f , t ba pearance is Eas anc ‘ast se Story Lady,” who tells breathless tales of “Ducky Da 

oc - as s J » ateene . : » : ~lizabet m * annhauser which she interpreted with remarkable -n . . on . 

Leschetizky, in Vienna, and Arthur Schnabel, in Berlin ; a : ee Agee dies,” “Cocky-locky” and all the creatures who are s 
| " E . ' ‘ . fect Her singing and acting were both of the highest standard 

. eas Sat a : J Be RE } . : oo , ‘ 
caving xcen in Europe pursuing her pianistic study for five Manchester (Engtand) Chronick much more real to children than mere hu 
or SIX years. : : sg Miss Faulkner's fame as a story teller spread abroad 

t the guest performance { annhauser yesterday we made 
on > & 8 a e¢ acqua we f a young and hetinguishe r is f ext time, and one day there was a growl ip per n at 
The great event of the season is the song recital ol macy ability. Carolyn Ortmann. from Bremen Stadt Theater nursery who humbly asked to be permitted t sit at the 
ar : 1 
Julia Culp on Easter Monday evening in Memorial Hall Madame Ortmann is a very beautiful woman, possessing great facial fect of the “Story Ladv” and hear her tales of “Mother 
° ’ caetinal . . woera pressio her ol « full i health , os © vemiates ‘ , 1 

Miss Culp’s program is practically the same as that given ¢xPr ae Tae ag : snd healthy, the upper. registers < Goos« Che interloper was a representative of the Red 

in one of her New York recitals Coenraad \ Bos, whe grea 8 iancy ke quid silver Her voice is perfectly schooled nath Bureau. and since then Miss Faulkner has toured | 
: ‘ md she uses t with artistic nob % and «de the finest pret MEvall, ‘ rit ' t 1 t 

ace : . ) . il > » > > — ' ¢} 
accompanied Dr. Ludwig Willner when he toured Amer pietiosins ‘ae well es tu seeenecs PUTT over the country, under their management, in the capacity 
ica, is Miss Culp’s accompanist on her tour Every musik She is very musical and showed g luction of f the “Story Lady Such wonderful programs as she 
over in the city will be in attendance if he is wise—as such r role, w ga great pleasure.--Che z Tageblat has invented! Dressed in the costumes of foreign land 

cit? s f s ‘ le an mg , ; “a” 

a recital is worth a year of study to a student and a sea After the orchestral numbers Madame Ortmann was ~~" she tells the children legend nd fairy tales of Italy 

7 . ! - _ .* 
mi of average recitals to the concert goer Elizabeth's aria fror lennbauser which she sang with beautif France, Germany ind land She ha a lovely 
nRnre Mother Goose” prograt nd metimes gives the secor 
Grace Johnston, representing the Ladies’ Music Club, of : act of “Hansel and Gret telling the st er own 


Ann Arbor, Mich., was the guest artist at the matinee of words to the running accompaniment of Humperdinck 









































the Women’s Music Club, Tuesday, March 11 Miss wonderful descriptive music 
Johnston has a pure lyric voice of lovely quality, which It was this program of “Mother Goose followed | 
she has schooled carefully. Her songs were “Moonlight, Hansel and Gretel,” that M Faulkner gay n Satur 
Srahms; “Ecstasy,” Rummel; “With Verdure Clad day morning, March 22, to the childre f the mem! 
(“Creation”), Haydn; “Ave Maria,” Bach-Gounod The f the Rubinstein Club of New York, the quest f nn 
members who appeared on the program were Mar are being the boys and git f the Crippled Children’s H 
Welch, contralto; Mrs, H. D. Wolfe, organist; Maud lhe Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria was pa 
Cockins, violinist; Alice Powers Ruth, pianist. The clos and overflowing, much to t pleasure of Mrs. W 
ing number was one for two pianos, andante, with varia R. Chapman, host president of the clu ud = M 
tions, Schumann, played charmingly by Emily VicCall Faulkner ter Ie Rowe Lockett and Mrs. H 
and Alice R. Rich. The accompaniments were playe! fo Self were costumed Hanse 1 Gretel, and sang s 
the guest artist by Hazel Swann with real artistic fns! eral of the’ familias , f the act Tine eni 
Mrs. Born furnished an organ accompaniment for Mi Prayer” wa vely and y app d by the wi ’ 
Cockins, and a piano accompaniment for Miss Wels‘) i children It w Mother Goose,” however, that t 
her usual superior style Story Lady” won the heart f i dees 1 all 
nee Her recital or rhyme rought -" ae de Af 
The student recitals are coming on apa The teich mall girl Now | want you t Little Mi Muffet 
ers are endeavoring to get them all done before warm which she did te man wi t 
weather comes Saturday afternoon the first of a series lingly enacted the spice t lemn prop 1 f 
of five students’ recitals took place in Ella May Smith’ riddles was inter é by Kite ttle v 
studio. The students were Mildred Tessier and Ida manding Why ‘ ke a stick of cand 
Mc Nare Ca mor be \l kner mplete ne 
nee for the “Story Lad fk 
The Women's Music Club’s annual business meetin: Little Blanche Cobacker, musi protewée of the Rubin 
for annual reports and election of officers takes place CAROLYN ORTMANN IN “MARRIAGE OF FIGARO stein Club, played for her ni year old sister, Sylvia, 
Tuesds afternoc - & This has ‘ ond ( ! two dear tt! vir et 1 woor it 
1 uesday aftern m, March 1 This has been a wonder expression, ‘Then tellewed 0 green ef conmn alt beseiliidly eume lance The ty , tle “ ga ipon Ww 
fully successful year, artistically and financially, and rext with fine taste and careful Volkstimme Chemnitz awe and delight by the othe Iren But of the chil 
season promises greater things than ever, Grace Hamil dren on the stage, boys and girls in the audience, crippled 
ton Morrvy, artist me mber of the club, will play on th Madame Ortmann nging of Sieglinde in the “Walkire wed or well and trong. the Stor idy . of them alt 
: e markable dramatic power, and a voice { nusual quality her 2 
representatives’ program of the biennial convention of th , . Children are the same the world overt And the “Stor 
. . ; : nging and acting prove her capable { even h role as Electra 
National Federation of Women’s Music Clubs, to be held Chemnitz Tageblatt Lady” know 
in Chicago, April 21 to 25 inclusive - 
nee With great taste and nobility, musically and dramatically, the 
part of Mathilde in “William Te “ ing last night by Madar $s 
; ‘ ; : " , st mi , adame o le Quartet hiladeiphia. 
Maude Underwood, of 1273 North High street, who has rtmann.—Breme vehiett ng-Cycle Quartet in Phila P 
/ Bremen Tageblatt 
the North Side Dunning School of Music, being one of Composed of Augustine Haughton ne Flea 
Carrie Louise Dunning’s exponents, presented a class ol Madame Ortmann sang with spler effect a group of old Eng Gage, contralt Kdward Shipper in Lee te 
. : ‘ sh songs Tak a Take Those Lips Away (Wilson) 4 Poor 
pupils > aturday aiternoon at 3 clock Soul Sat Sighing (Humphrey Orpheus With His Lute In We K : 
nnre he “Romeo and Juliet” aria her excellent vocal technic was showr by Helen Re lexander, harpist, a Minnie T. Wright 
\ choral section will be added to the Women’s Musi She received an ovation.—Chemnitz, Saxony. (Advertisement.) accompanist, gave the wi resting t 
Club this year, the director to be Robert W. Roberts, who —- ——_—- March 14, in the Philadelphia ¥ 1. ( \ Audit 
<o successfully conducted two choruses and won two cash ck's S 
o successfully conducted two chorus« : ber Giorgini as Almaviva in “The Barber of Seville.” . 
prizes, one of $1,000, the other of $500, at the New Year's Philadelp! ; 5 ' 1 Queen Mab i 
- ° uladeiphiia tributes to ristodemo (,10r " follow Sor i Water 0 
Day Eistedfodd Mr. Roberts is easily the best con ! 8 ‘ : 
: Herr Giorgini sang the Almaviva. We ‘ 1 he , ¢ Water N 
ductor Columbus has had in many years, and splendid re R ; : ‘ , , ' F 
, tone: no sw tinguishe aster f he ant s th « wit 7 
sults are expected from his work in this new department Sane aN eee” shideadlini tele oieia k ‘ f ' 
of the music club Fura May Sirs wonderf : nichianie ins = sinthadin ‘ i Wea \ iH t 
he possesses freshness a v T >. 2 ‘ ‘ ! 
aE 4 V he My ¢ iH : I 
Swe ‘ I | 
Carolyn Ortmann’s Return. : " 
The loevelorn Cour was nce by Giorgir wh mace t Ww 
Carolyn Ortmann, soprano, who, with a large r-pertory romantic and distinguished figure. and showed his smooth a1 j 7 
of operas, oratorios and songs, has returned to ber native nellifluous tenor to the best advantage this season.—l” ielpt ‘ Mi Fr ’ 
| 7 } } i bh } Inquirer Hl K ‘ 
land after eight successful years abroad, brings with her . ey 
‘ : Ft PF 
wonderful press notices and th endorsement of such It needed only great lyric tenor w is an actor as we Mr. } 
men as Arthur Nikisch, Boris Bruch (of the Hannover nger, such as Aristode Giorgini, t , , ‘ t Danse I ’ 
. : : ' st nd Giorgin ere the fur ak sw ‘ 
Court Opera), Herr von Schuch (Dresden Royal Op:ra z & . . , ' 
a . , G Mahl lendors of the role f Almaviva with » guest which w 0 8 rT} ‘ { ! 
Angelo Neumann, of Prague, and the late Gustav Mahler keeping with the remainder of the performance Giorgini is pr The Nis { ‘ 
Translations of some of her foreign notices follow shly the best lyric tenor on the stage today. and the management Ml Gase u — 
Madame Ortmann impressed us at once by her beautiful, clear as made a great stroke in adding him to its force I : ! Raindr 
voice, and absolute purity of int which she combined with tar. Serenade ‘ 
noble repose, and plastic in her acting Regensburg Bavaria — ' f 
As the adoring ( nt, (nergmis manly tor gave tf ‘ Mr \lexander 
press a el his firs r ber P 
Madame Ortmann, as Elsa, was in splendid voice and ber act pre . i gant : 4 y pr ; . < ‘ 
ing chowed great depth of feeling.-Chemnitz Tagebictt acrequate PI te = os = The farewe sete . vi c A j t i } ’ 
x hese two was a he f ece of lyricisr Philade Ite tint D ' 
Worthy of being mentioned first was the Elsa of Madame Ort . - | Sometis \\ ler f ! 
rar ment ris « Giorg sane the sere le ' , 
mann, who sang the role with unusual deep feeling, tender, pure From Arist . Are M | ; 
and holy, holding our deepest interest. In the balcony scene of Count was seen tast these ° -" . ! Lees 
sinned les : t t ance 
the second act she charmed her hearers with her beautiful pianis ‘ pred t : 
! ¢ a“ . the ‘ 
mo singing Nachrichten Chemnitz ’ ally at ‘ f 
The the f ! ‘ ' ‘ ing K How ° ‘ wt | , 
Madame Ortmann sang Senta in the Hollander” last night, and adrott % 4 wa " ' . : : 
+ . ; tect t lelot Teleg Most remarkable pert Y re C ¢ 
she gave this very romantic figure exceiently Her Senta is based nd she art ua « 
( Advertisem iw 


entirely on the visionary n a dream picture with sudden outbursts 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH OSCAR SAENGER. 





The public is becoming accustomed to the successes of 
American singers in opera, and even to their invasion of 
the once almost impregnable Metropolitan Opera House 
of New York, but the debut of Paul Althouse in that 
theater on Wednesday evening, March 19, was character- 
ized by such unusual features that it differed considerably 
from that of any other American singer who has yet been 
heard on that stage. Here was a young man of barely 
twenty-three years, making his first appearance on any 
stage in the leading tenor role in Moussorgsky’s opera, 
‘Boris Godunoff,” which received its initial production 
at the Metropolitan last Wednesday evening. Here was a 
young American tenor, entirely American-trained, appar- 
ently perfectly at ease on the stage, establishing himself 
through his debut in the front ranks of grand opera tenors, 
whether foreign and foreign-trained, or native. In these 
circumstances it seems that some information as to how 
the engagement was secured, the methods pursued in train- 
ing the young singer for his debut, must be of interest to 
the general public. 

It will hardly surprise anyone not already aware of the 
fact, to learn that the teacher of this promising tenor is 
Oscar Saenger, Mr. Saenger is associated in this connec- 
tion with so many prominent grand opera singers, both 
in this country and in Europe, that his name is the first 
to suggest itself as teacher of any new operatic star. 





Photo by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
OSCAR SAENGER AND PAUL ALTHOUSE AT STUDY. 


Mr. Saenger was found hard at work in his handsome 
new studio at No, 6 East Eighty-first street, New York, 
but consented to spare a few minutes between lessons to 
give some particulars concerning this, his latest successful 
opera star. 

“It was Miss Florence Hinkle, the soprano. and a pupil 
of mine, who brought Mr. Althouse to me,” said Mr 
Saenger. “She asked me to try his voice one afternoon, 
and tell him exactly what his chances were for a profes- 
sional career. I did so, and at once told him that he had a 
beautiful voice, with the true operatic timber, but that he 
needed much study. Mr. Althouse was naturally pleased, 
but declared that study was out of the question, unless he 
could earn money meanwhile to pay for his lessons. Miss 
Hinkle was so pleased with my verdict that she declared 
she would do all in her power to get him a church posi- 
tion, if T would take him as a pupil. I readily agreed, for 
I felt confident that I could make a successful operatic 
tenor of him. Just one year ago I arranged for him to 
sing for Gatti-Casazza, but without suggesting to him that 
I entertained any definite hopes for Mr. Althouse; it was 
to be merely an audition. He sang, and the following day 
Gatti-Casazzi and I had a long talk together, and a 
second audition was arranged for, this time on the stage 
of the Metropolitan, while among those present were 
Caruso, Conductor Hertz, Maestro Setti, and a number of 
other members of the company. Mr. Althouse, still with 
little idea of what I knew was at stake, sang ‘Celeste Aida,’ 
the Rodolfo aria from ‘La Boheme,’ and ‘Cujus Animam’ 
from Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater.’ At the close of these three 
four years’ contract 
for my pupil, whereupon I called Mr. Althouse, introduced 


numbers, Gatti-Casazza offered me 


him to the general manager, and told him of his good for- 
tune. The young man was so amazed that he could hardly 
speak. ‘For me? A contract for me to sing at the Metro- 
politan? It cannot be possible!’ he stammered. 

“The contract once signed, Mr. Althouse began working 
harder than ever before, preparing for his debut, which it 


was promised should be during this present season. I my- 
self gave him five lessons a week, working on tones, and 
the singing and acting of the four roles, which Gatti-Ca- 
sazza had asked me to prepare him in. These were Pink- 
erton in ‘Madame Butterfly,’ Canio in ‘Pagliacci,’ Turiddu 
in ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ and Dimitri in ‘Boris Goudonoff,’ 
in which latter opera his debut was made. In addition, he 
had daily lessons in Italian with Signor Padula. 

“As soon as Mr. Althouse knew the music of his roles, 
1 followed the plan which I have pursued with my other 
operatic pupils, calling in pupils to sing the other roles 
thus practically giving performances of the different 
operas. By doing this, Mr. Althouse is thoroughly pre- 
pared now to sing any of his roles at a moment's notice, 
and without any rehearsal, should it be necessary. While 
he, of course, had rehearsals for the new production in 
which his debut was made, I think it will be acknowledged 
that without the training in acting, gesture and general 
stage deportment which he received from me, a debutant 
could never, with the few rehearsals, have appeared so 
completely at his ease. I feel confident that Mr. Althouse 
has a great future before him. As his teacher, I am natur- 
ally pleased that once more my contention that it is no 
longer necessary for our young singers to go abroad to 
study, before entering upon their professional careers, 
whether operatic or concert, is thus publicly proven. 

“Maestro Toscanini, throughout the rehearsals of the 
opera, was kindness itself to Mr. Althouse, and gave him 
every encouragement. The same can be said of the stage 
manager, Mr. Speck. I think, also, that the heartiest ap- 
preciation is due Gatti-Casazza for the encouragement he 
is giving to ovr young artists to make careers for them- 
selves in this country, and upon the stage of its most im- 
portant opera house, the Metropolitan.” 

“But,” interrupted the writer, “after all this is really a 
personal triumph for you, Mr. Saenger, quite as much as 
for your pupil, Mr. Althouse.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Saenger. “I think it is rather a 
triumph (for the cause) of the American singing teachers.” 





MUSICAL NOTES FROM MONTREAL. 
Montreal, Canada, March 19, 1913. 

The last of W. L. Farnam’s recitals in Christ Church 
Cathedral brought out one of the largest audiences this 
splendid organist has ever played before in Montreal. 
Every seat in the cathedral was occupied. The program 
was composed entirely of works by J. Bach and was 
performed in Mr. Farnam’s usual excellent style. The 
Toccata and Fuge in D minor, one of the most stupendous 
pieces ever written for the organ, was especially wonder 
ful. The concerto for four pianos and orchestra (the lat- 
ter part arranged and played by Mr. Farnam on the organ) 
proved a great success, as was shown by the fact that near- 
ly the entire audience waited to hear it played over a sec- 
ond time after the recital. The Cesar Franck recital on the 
previous Saturday also drew a large crowd, and Mr. Far- 
nam was in rare form. His playing of the French mas- 
ter’s grand piece symphonique drew forth the remark from 
a fellow organist who knew and had heard Cesar Franck 
play it himself, “that even the composer's performance of 
this work, which he had heard some years before in Paris, 
failed to impress him as much as Mr. Farnam’s.” The 
Cathedral Choir sang Franck’s setting to Psalm 150, and 
Merlin Davies’ “La Procession.” Both these items were 
most enjoyable. 

RnRe 

The concert given by the Choral Society of M. and Ma- 
dame Plamondon at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, last Thursday, 
proved to be an artistic treat and a large audience ap- 
plauded generously the excellent ensemble work of the 
chorus, and individual efforts of the soloists. Careful 
training was in evidence throughout, which resulted in 
finished work, especially in the quartets and choral num- 
bers. M. and Madame Plamondon are to be congratulated 
on the good work they are doing for music in Montreal. 





New Hess Cantata to Be Sung. 

“Love Immortal,” a new sacred cantata by Ludwig 
Hess, will be sung at the Everett warerooms, New York 
(390 West Thirty-second street), Thursday evening, March 
27. The work will be rendered by the Hess Soloists’ En- 
semble of America, a chorus of sixteen trained voices, un- 
der the direction of the composer. Thomas W. Mus- 
grove will assist at the piano. 





Bernhard Stavenhagen led Beethoven's “Eroica” in 
Geneva, and Franz Ingber directed the same work in 
Davos. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE. 








An Interview with the Young American Tenor. 








After his most successful debut on March to, at the 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York, as Dmitri in 
Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godunoff,’ Paul Althouse, the 


young American tenor, was found resting on his laurels 
in his uptown rooms, apparently quite tranquil after the 
exciting event of the night before. He is a frank, boyish 
fellow, but with an air of reserve force of determination 
beyond his years. He was not at all elated, although nat- 
urally pleased at his cordial reception; in fact, he assured 
the writer that he was not at all satisfied with his success, 
but anxious to do far better the next time, since he felt 
that he was unable to do himself full justice under the nat 
urally trying circumstances of a debut. He was, however 
enthusiastic in praise of his teacher, Oscar Saenger 

“It was he,” said Mr. Althouse warmly, “who secured 
me the chance to sing for Mr. Gatti-Casazza and it was 
he who prepared me for my career. He is a marvel,” he 
continued, heartily. “He not only taught me tone pro- 
duction, but acting, gesture, how to walk on the stage; 
in fact, everything that is necessary for a grand opera 
career.” 

“When did vou first think of studying for grand opera?” 

“As soon as I discovered that I rad a voice,” came 
quickly. “I always wanted to sing in grand opera be- 
cause I love the work. My family made no objection to 
my choice of a career, fortunately but I believe it would 
have made no difference to me if they had. 

“It was a supervisor of music in the public schools of 
my native city, Reading, Pa., who first ‘discovered’ my 
voice, and she suggested to my father that I join a boy 
I became a member of Christ Church Choir in 
Reading. There I learned sight reading, and the training 
was excellent. It was after I had taken a business posi- 
tion in Philadelphia, however, and while singing in ama 
teur circles, that Florence Hinkle, the well known concert 
She became interested in my voice 
Saenger, for she. 


He encouraged 


choir. 


soprano, heard me. 
and took me to her own teacher, Mr 
too, is a product of the Saenger studio 
me and I began working with him at once. It 
May 13 last that I signed my contract for four years with 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza for the Metropolitan Opera House, but 
although I had, as I thought, worked hard before I sang 
for him, as Mr. Saenger arranged, I did not know what 
work meant until after that contract was signed. In fact, 
I did not actually realize what was before me until about 
three weeks ago. 

“As soon as my contract was signed, I began working 
with Mr. Saenger on my repertory, on the acting, ges- 
tures, etc. As I have said, Mr. Saenger trained me in 
everything pertaining to the roles, so that when I began 
my actual rehearsals at the Opera House, I did not have 
to be told how to walk on the stage, or as some must 
be told, to raise my hand at such a bar, lower it at 
The stage manager was most 


was on 


another; that was all past 
kind and friendly in his advice and instruction; in fact, all 
the people of the opera house were kind and friendly 
But I cannot describe my sensations on the night of my 
debut. I only know that I can give far more voice, do 
much better than I did then, for I was not in really good 
voice, and had to use all the art I had learned from Mr. 
Saenger. Certainly I fully. appreciate all that he has 
done for me.” 

“What are your future plans?” asked the interviewer 

“This Summer I am going to Italy to study the language 
—not singing. I shall not take a single singing lesson. I 
am entirely American taught, and I intend to remain so 
I wish to prove that the idea that one must go abroad to 
study or to make a big reputation before singing in this 
country is absurd. Mr. Gatti-Casazza is only too willing 
to give any one a chance if he can possibly use him or 
her. Of course, he cannot engage hundreds of people, but 
he will give every possible opportunity, and then one may 
advance just as far and as rapidly as he is capable.” 

“Will you study repertory in Italy?” 

“No, absolutely not. Nothing but the language. In fact, 
I have already prepared with Mr. Saenger a repertory 
large enough for the present. It includes, besides the op- 
era in which my debut was made, ‘Aida,’ ‘Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,’ ‘Pagliacci,’ ‘Madama Butterfly,’ ‘Tosca,’ and 
“Boheme.” That will do for the present.” 

Mr. Althouse is evidently a level headed young singer, 
with plenty of common sense and a high goal set before 
him. He appreciated what he called “the opportunity of 
a lifetime,” namely, that he was able to make his operatic 
debut in a new production and one, therefore, in which he 
could be compared with no other tenor, but he showed 
qualities which will soon place him where his considera- 
tion will no longer be so important and his success is a 


success for his American teacher, Oscar Saenger, as well. 
Some New York notices on Mr. Althouse’s op 
eratic debut are herewith appended: 


press 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza had rea on to feel doubly cheerful, for yester 
day morning, after a perfect dress rehearsal on the day before, he 
was notified by Paul Althouse, a 
was hoarse and could not sing It was to be Mr 


at the Metropolitan, he 


tenor, that he 
Althouse’s debut 
Dmitri Mr 
Casazza was perplexed for a few moments, but sent him to a throat 
specialist Mr 


young American 


singing the role of Gatti 


Ithouse sang last aight No apologies were made 


none was needed, for, while he sang cautiously, he won his spurs 
and proved to be the possessor of 
Mr. Althouse on this, the 


presence was 


a virile, ringing, lyric voice. 


occasion of his debut, proved a sur 


prise. His stage excellent, free from awkwardness 


and his voice was an appealing tenor with good, high notes He 


showed temperament and good musicianship in his phrasing. In 
short, he promises to prove an exceptional “find” for Mr. Gatti 
Casazza.—Herald, March 1913 


One of the most interesting features of the performance was the 


appearance of Paul Althouse as the false Dmitri—a young American 


tenor who made then his operatic debut. He has a voice of unusual 
beauty, of quality and a style of vocalism that brings it forth to the 
greatest advantage Last evening he was in poor voice, and there 
was a question of his being able to appear; but he carried through 
the part successfully —New York Times, March 20, 1913 

At present it remains only to make note of the fact, an important 
one, that in Paul Althouse, qa young American tenor in his first sea 
son on the stage, the Metropolitan has made a valuable acquisition. 
His impersonation of the false 


instinets and 


Dmitri showed much beauty of 
He will surely 
be heard from in the future if he pursues his career with good 


judgment.—The Sun, March 20, 1913. 


voice, good theatrical natural vigor 


The triumph of Pau! Althouse, the twenty-three-year-old 


American tenor, who made his first appearance on any stage 


The young man placed on record a most finished performance 


beth vocally and from the histrionic side 
of Paul Althouse as the 


garded as epoch making in the history of 


The success false Dmitri may be re 


American achievements 


in grand opera Mr. Gatti-Casazza was so impressed with his equi 


ment when he engaged him that he permitted him to make his first 


anpearance on any stage in this role, a rare compliment not only to 


the young man, but to Oscar Saenger, the teacher, who had made 


this possible without the usual recourse to study in Europe 


Mr. Althoure has a voice of rarely beautiful quality, obvious not 
withstanding the fact that his } rseness earlier in the day made 
it seem for a time as though a change of bill would be mare 


necessary His stage presence is fine and he showed nothing of 


the young artist.—Evening Mail, March 20, 1013 


The 


American 


pleasant surprise of the night was the work of the new 
Paul Altheuse, as the 
beautifully placed His 


nvincing There is 


tenor, false Dmitri His voice 


is agreeable and scting, although conven 


tional, was c« every indication that this young 


tenor, who appeared as an actor for the first time last night, may 
yet take front 
March 20, 1913 


rank among dramatic singers.—Evening Telegram 


The youthful singer sang under disadvantages last evening, hav 


ing caught qa cold just after Tuesday's rehearsal; and he proved him 
self the possessor of a fine lyric tenor voice of good power and he 
should have an exceptional career 

Mr. Althouse is fortunate also in a splendid physique and when 


he has gained freedom of action he will become etill more effective 


to the eve than he now is World, March 20, 1913 

As Dmitri the voung American tenor, Paul Althouse, revealed 
vocal and temperamental powers which ought to insure him @ bril 
liant future Press, Marct 1913 

Paul Althouse, who made his debut at Dmitri, furnished a sur 
prise The young tenor—he is only twenty-three years old—a 


native of New York who has not 
by Oscar Saenger, disclosed 


been trained abroad, but here, 
a voice strong and flexible, a presence 
nfide nee 


attractive and a « remarkable Mr. Althouse made gq hit 


Much may be expected of hin Evening World, March 1913 


One of the most interesting features of the performance was the 
false Dmitri—a young American 
debut. He has a 


usual beauty of quality and a style of vocalism that brings it forth 


appearance of Paul Althouse as the 


tenor who made then his operatic voice of un 


to the greatest advantage Last evening he was in poor voice, and 


there was a question of his being able to appear; but he carried 


through the part successfully New York Times, March 20, 1913 


Mr. Althouse, a new and youthful tenor, gave an admirable inter 


pretation of the part of the false Dmitri New York Americas 
March 20, 1913 
Mr. Althouse, a young American tenor with the company this 


year, has his chance as Dmitri and makes so much of it that, pro 
vided he keeps his head, his career is cut out for him.—The Globe, 


March 20, 1913 


Paul Althouse, a young American tenor, made his official debut 
His acting made 
his voice, while 
not of great volume, has beautiful quality, is used with discretion 
and, with additional experience, should become capable of valuable 
service gt the Metropolitan. His debut was a most creditable one.— 
New York Evening Journal, March 20, 1913 


as the monk, Dmitri, who becomes the Pretender 


the characterization plausible and convincing, and 


From the first trumpet call to revolt in the awakening conscious- 
ness of the false Dmitri, in which role the young American tenor, 
Paul Althouse, made his debut, the house had rippled with con- 
tinuous interruptions of appreciation.—Ewvening Sun, March 20, 1913. 


Mr. Althouse, who effected his entrance on the Metropolitan stage. 
made a fine debut, making many of his hearers wish, no doubt, that 


- 
his opportunities had come 
New York Tribune, March 20 


earlier and been more frequent.— 


1913. 


The part of Dmitri was instrusted to Paul Althouse, a singer 
whom tm was only mecessary to 


New Yorker 


hear in this role to appreciate him 


— (Translation) Herold, March 20, 19153. 


As Dmitri, Mr. Althouse won every one by his intelligent acting 
and fresh tenor voice which lacks only a little more soulfulness to 
make its possessor a star of the first 


March 20, 


magnitude.—(Translation) 


Morgen Journal, 1913 


The new twenty-three-year-old tenor, Paul Althouse, introduced 


himself in an auspicious manner His beautiful clear voice and 


his splendid stage presence won for him especially the hearts of the 
women.—(Translation) Abendblatt, March 20, 1913. 


Paul 


debut as 


Althouse, a young man of twenty-three years, made his 


Dmitri and with unequivocal success Unfortunately be 


was somewhat indisposed, so that last evening his pure, high, joyful 
effect as at the 
singing talent, and he is 
also the possessor of a splendid physique and has the real theater 
blood. 


to be guided by bis teacher 


tenor voice could not make the dress rehearsal 


Mr. Althouse has unquestionably great 


He will surely make a great career if he will permit himself 
(Translation) Staats-Zeitung, Mar 


20, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





SEATTLE MUSICAL EVENTS. 

Seattle, Wash., 

Alma Voedisch, of Chicago, of 
of as the “live” 
and Marx E 


March 11, tor 

whom one would speak 
Anne Shaw Faulkner 
Obernhofer, was in Seattle for a few days 


representative ot 


and in her spare time visited some of the studios and 
Miss Voedisch has booked these 
artists to appear before the Press Club in two opera re 
citals for Thursday and Friday evenings 


teachers about town. 
The first will 
be a stereopticon musicale of “The Nibelungen Ring,” the 
second “The Jewels of the Madonna.” As these recitals 
are forerunners of the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
season, which is to come in several weeks, these enter- 
tainments are of special interest at this time and will 
meet with the greatest of success. 
nner 
Emma Shaw-Johnson gave a lecture recital, illustrated 
by groups of English, French and German songs, before 
the Musical Art Society last Thursday afternoon. The 
combination of a pleasing personality and thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject made the recital one of the most in 
teresting of the season. 
nue 
The third of this season's concerts by the Donner Sym 


phony Orchestra, composed of sixty amateur performers 


was given last Wednesday evening The program con 
tained the overture to “Tannhauser” and the “Swedish 
Processional March,” Scharwenka Max Donner as 


loist played the G minor sonata, by 
nur 

Students of the advanced department of the Krinke Piano 

School were 


Sjorren 


heard in recital on Thursday evening. The 
program contained sonata, op. 26 (Beethoven), “Rigoletto’ 
(Verdi-Liszt), A (Hummel! ) 

Wheel” (Wagner 


Liszt), andante finale “Lucia di Lammermoor” (Donizetti 


fantasti minor concerto 


“Spinning from “Flying Dutchman” 
Leschetizky), and a romance and variations (Grieg), for 
two pianos 
nnre 
At an open of the Musical Art Society, held 
on Monday evening in Plymouth Church, Judson Mather 
gave a lecture on “The Symphony,” 


meeting 


illustrated by playing 
his own arrangement of themes from the Dvorak “New 
World Symphony,” as adapted to the organ; also an inter 
esting talk on “The Organ and Its Construction.” 
nere 

The fourth symphony concert of the season, John Spar 
ger conducting, was given last Friday evening at the Met 
ropolitan Theater. The orchestra played in better form 
than perhaps at any time this season. The program, an 
interesting one, contained the Mendelssohn overture 
Blas,” “Irish (Herbert), and the G 
symphony (Mozart). Madame Block-Bauer, 
She posseses a voice of beautiful quality that was 
a delight to the 
“Tannhauser,”’ 
mayne Hunkins was accompanist 


mene 
can complain of lack of 


“Ruy 
Rhapsody” minor 
oprano, wa 
soloist 
Her first number 


audience was from 


followed by a group of songs. Mrs. Ro 


No artist 
greeted by an audience such as Mischa Elman played to 


enthusiasm when 


last Tuesday evening. He appeared as the third attraction 
of a series of concerts given under the local management 
of William B. Clayton. There is nothing left to say except 
that there was a capacity audience, and that the playing was 
in the strict Elman style. On the program were listed a 
Beethoven and Handel sonata, and Ernst concerto. 
nner 

Another member has been added to the teaching fratern 
ity of the city. Albert Rockwell Cody has just returned 
from Europe after three years’ study and a year's concert 
work through England, and has opened a suite of studios 
in the Empress Theater Building, where he will spend the 
time teaching, aside from his concert engagements 

Harry Krinxr 





The Rebner Quartet, of Frankfort, is to be disbanded 
at the end of the season. 
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Alda to Be Assisted by La Forge and Casini. 


Frank La Forge, the distinguished pianist, and Gutia 


( I the Russian cellist, both of whom accompanied 


| 


e Sembrich this season, will be the assisting artists 


trance Alda next season 
The work of Frank La Forge is too well known to need 
! pecial exploiting her« Both as pianist and composer 


nternational fame 





FRANK LA FORGE 


usin, the ung Russian cellist, whose playing create ! 


ti luring the Sembrich tour, has been acclaimed 


ul rit is a coming master of the cello, 
dificult to conceive of a more interesting 


bination than Alda, La Forge and Casini 
The Alda tour for next season will open on October 12, 
the Metropolitan Opera prima donna and her com 


ll be the first attraction of the Wight Neumann 


ll be under the management of Frederic 


LATER PHILADELPHIA NEWS. 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 23, 19013 
lardl ld Leopold Stokowski have selected from the 
Im of music a program which would more truly 
ied the Easter spirit or more highly pleased the 
ce than that which marked this week’s concert 
Philadelphia Orchestra. It was Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
rture, Ernest Schelling in Liszt's E flat major 
th Pathétique” symphony All that the 
hurch means in Russian national life, and all of the deep 


which at times has dominated Russian art, 


led | Stokowski today in his masterly reading 


Eastei verture The incomprehensible mixture 
t is pagan with what is Christian was all evident in 
iptation of church melodies. There is throughout a 
| consistency between the bare themes on which 


vork is built and the orchestral treatment which is 
d them; and the peculiarities of religious tempera 
nd in the Slavic races is always evident. The 

t 1 ic lover of the city would not dare to estimate 


ber of performances of the “Pathétique” given by 


delphia Orchestra since its organization. But the 
irs to his mind as a favorite of Fritz Schee 
diences to which he played. It appeared fre 


nts the programs of Carl Pohlig And this year 
it the recognition which its innate 


nd its local popularity deserve Each conductor 
terpretation, but each has found favor Th 
diamond of the first water, reveals new 
ry varying point f view Of Ernest 
Schellis tl loist, little that is new can be said. Simply 
tl stentation, Schelling played the Liszt work 
t has seldom, if ever, been played in Philadelphia 
There were in his performance a rare ease and mastery 
Not ra moment did his command of his audience waver 
1 on this occasion the high terms with 
ting artists have recently spoken of his accom 

ts 

nReR 

The nd concert of the present series wil! be given on 
\ lav afternoon. Next week’s program will be devoted 
tirely to Wagner. Stokowski has already recognized the 
Wagener centenary by one complete Wagner program and 


1 liberal apportionment of Wagner music throughout the 
rams of the entire season. Next week's program is of 
pecial interest, however, in that it presents a group of 
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the most important excerpts from the “Nibelungen Ring” 
in their logical order. The program follows: 
Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla, Rheingold. 
Ride of the Valkyries, Walkure. 
Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Music, Walkiire. 
Waldweben, Siegfried 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, Gétterdammerung. 
Trauer Marsch. 
Closing Scene 


mReR 


“Huguenots” has been announced as the work with 
which the Philadelphia opera season will finally come to 
a close on Tuesday evening. The New York Metropoli 
tan will present it in a performance postponed from last 
January. On this occasion Philadelphia will hear for th: 
first time Frieda Hempel and Carl Braun, reports of whose 
successes have aroused much interest among regular pa 
trons of the opera. A spectacular and picturesque setting 
has been promised for the performance by the New York 
company. The cast will include Rothier, Destinn, Gilly, 
\lten and Rossi. Polacco will conduct 


ene 
Eleanor Gage, August Haughton, Edward Shippen Van 
Leer, Wesley Knox and Minnie T. Wright will participate 
in a presentation of Cadman’s “Morning of the Year” 


efore the Women’s Alumni Association of the University 








FRANCES ALDA 





of Pennsylvania on the evening of April 5. The concert, 
which will be held in Houston Hall of the university, wil! 
he under the direction of Mary Woodfield Fox and May 
Porter 

eRe, 

Among the host of minor musical events which have 
crowded this week, one of the most interesting and, from 
an educational standpoint, one of the most important, was 
1 concert at the Settlement Music School, at 429 Chris 
tian strect Thirty little children, ranging in age from 
seven to fourteen, gave a_ creditable performance of 
Chwatal's “Merry Sleigh-ride,” under the direction of 
\dele Sutor. Miss Sutor’s work among the very smallest 
children at the settlement school has attracted the attention 
of local musical pedagogues, who are really facing serious- 
ly the question of methods for class instruction of small 
children 

mee, 

Pupils of the Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music gave 
a recital in Egyptian Hall this week, and announce another 
of more than usual importance at the Orpheus Club for 
March 29 

a ed 

Ellis Clark Hamman and Marion E. Kloetz, soprano, 
will give a joint recital in Griffith Hall on Thursday, April 
3. On Thursday night of the current week, Mr. Ham- 
man will assist John Braun in recital at Association Hall, 
Germantown. 

zeRe 

The Rich-Altemus recital at Witherspoon Hall, on April 
1, should be among the most interesting affairs of next 
week. Mr. Rich’s program will be a well balanced combi 
nation of the classic and the modern, while Miss Altemus. 
a Philadelphia girl and a pupil of Leschetizky, will appear 
in an equally versatile program 

nee 
A varied program will be given in the Central High 


School, Thursday evening, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Organ Players’ Club, by May Portcr, organist of 
the Church of the Holy Apostles, assisted by Gertrude 
Landis, violinist, and the combined choruses of the Can- 
taves and the Al-Alamoth. The winter series of lectures 
and recitals, which are being given in the school, will 
close on April 24 with a recital by William L. Nassau. 


eRe 


Three of the city’s largest and ablest musical societies 
are arduously preparing for the final performances of their 
season. The Treble Clef, under the direction of Karl 
Schneider, is preparing an interesting program for a con- 
cert ir Horticultural Hall on April 25. The Choral Society 
is studying “Elijah,” under the direction of Henry Gordon 
Thunder, and Wassili Leps will present a finely balanced 
chorus in the Philadelphia Operatic Society's performance 
of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” on April 24. 

| J 


Yolando Mér6 will make her second appearance here this 
season in a recital at Witherspoon Hall. on the evening 
of March 31. Chopin and Debussy will figure largely in 
her program, 


eRe 


At the joint concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
the Manuscript Society, in the Academy of Mus‘c, on 
Wednesday evening, April 2, the program will be de- 
voted to original compositions by Messrs. H. van den 
Beemt, C. W. Zeckwer, H. A. Lang, W. Leps, O. Mueller, 
C. K. Bawden, W. Gerstley, C. Pfizner, and P. H. Goepp 

nre 

John Thompson, pupil of Maurits Leefson, director of 
the Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music, will give a re- 
cital, April 8, at Griffith Hall. He will also give two re 
citals in London this summer and two in Berlin. 

nRre 

The Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music will present 
in concert on Saturday afternoon, March 29, in the Or 
pheus Club rooms, 1520 Chestnut street, the following 
pupils: 


La Zingara . ; : Thomas 
Rosa Elias. 

Valse Capriccioso awe . ..Frontins 

Lavenia Wentzell. 

Searf Dance yp ; ‘ . Chaminade 

Yolanda Preszburg. 

Violin, Serenade ‘ Pierne 
Emily Wright 

















Photo by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
GUTIA CASSINI 





Humoresque 4 is ‘ be weed Verhej 

Catherine Scales. 

Violin, La Cinquantaine Gabriel. Marie 
William W. Keen Freeman 

Valse sie Tschaikowsky 


Anna Vining 


Flute 
Andalouse . Pessard 
Coquette Arthur Selwyn Garbett 
Mary Rolfe 
Serenade ; , . +... Widor 
Sutterfly ‘ ‘ Grieg 
Mildred Bray 
GFaRBOOR onc cenindncscce vives eenccteness pestves 6 ceveswécceseces Jensen 


Margaret Speir. 
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Violin, Romance .......... . Svendsen 


Phillip Tollin. 


PNUD Svcs donk occa cua  dhkde adeno vies j Streabog 
Norman Freeman. 
DOME  Sikcaindeccave dn cedhes chien seals Kuhlau 
= Ruth Nathanson 
Canzonetta ... - Leefson 
Intermezzo a . aes ... Karganoff 
Geraldine Ely. 
Norwegian Bridal March adesineeine ; ose Grieg 
Katherine McCutcheon, 
Violin 
Vaggsang ; for Aulin 
Liebeslied ches : Kreisler 
George Zavidow 
Menuette Bergame Durand 
Myrtle Ladner 
Sonatine . Seiss 
Magdalena Jakob 
Gavotte Gluck- Brahms 
Mrs. G. B. Crow 
Valse . Raff 
’ Elsie Stewart. 
Carillon ‘ : : Leefson 
Burlesque ‘ Frontini 


Vandalia Hissey 


Violin, Mazurka Wieniawski 


Isadore Slogoff. 
All Antico .. , Leefson 
Ballade .... oie ° Brahms 
Maurice Katzmasovsky 


Kammenoi Ostrow Rubinstein 


Dorothy Neebe 

eRe 
The David Dubinsky String Quartet, David Dubinsky, 
solo violinist; Herman Sandby, solo cellist; Daniel Ma 
quarre, flutist; D. Hendrik Ezerman, pianist, appeared at 
the Russian tea party given Friday evening, March 21. at 
Lulu Temple, Spring Garden street, near Broad. Mr 
Dubinsky and his fellow artists played two movements 
from a quartet by Malichevsky As solos, Mr. Dubinsky 
offered the andante and rondo from the Lalo “Symphonie 
Espagnol,” with the orchestral part played on the piano 
by Clarence Fuhrman. The flutist of the night rendered 
selections from the works of Augusta Holmes, Reincke, 
Enesco, and with Mr. Ezerman played the Godard suite, 
for piano and flute. The ’celiist gave as his numbers the 
Rubinstein melody in F, “Orientale,” by Cui; a capriccio 
by Goltermann; some Danish folksongs arranged by him 
self, and lastly a polonaise by Popper. Mr. Ezerman 
played the Chopin scherzo in B flat minor, the Liszt rhap 
sody No, 12 and some old Dutch songs arranged by Julius 
Rontgen, The concert was for the benefit of Francisco 

Ferrer Sunday School H. P (QUICKSALI 





GRAND RAPIDS MUSIC. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Marct 1913 
rhe St. Cecilia Society, incorporated in 1883 and which 

dedicated its building in 1894, had the distinction of having 
the first musical club house in the world. Unfortunately 
ever since its completion the full glory of the building has 
been marred by an indebtedness; which the ladies have 
worked long and faithfully to raise. With the ever pres 
ent oyster, they have served suppers, given concerts, and 
with the occasional donations from generous friends have 
reduced the debt a little. But there is that awful interest 
each year, which with one gulp swallows the brave efforts 
of many months. Hence, the ladies are making a final 
plea to all good citizens to lift the burden, that the club 
in turn may do a broader and greater musical work. The 
liberal response and good will shown by the public is an 
inspiration to the ladies to continue and establish the fact 
that Grand Rapids really does support music 

mnRre 

J. W. Beattie, director of public school music, gave a talk 
on “The Orchestra and Orchestral Instruments,” mem- 
bers of his high school orchestra illustrating the use of 
the various instruments 

neRre 

Thursday evening, March 6, under the auspices of the 
Young People’s League of the Fountain Street Baptist 
Church, a most delightful program was given by Marion 
Green, basso cantante, and Ludwig Becker, violinist, in 
Grand Rapids; Ferdinand Warner playing his usual ar- 
tistic accompaniments. Marion Green came back to old 
friends, made several years ago when he appeared befor: 
the St. Cecilia Society. The individuality of Marion 
Green's voice is well known for its charm and warmth and 
its rich quality has not been impaired by use since last 
heard here. Ludwig Becker will no longer be a stranger 
to Grand Rapids; his intellectual interpretation and good 
fingering scored for him a flattering success 

nner, 

The third of a series of complimentary concerts was 
given at the Central High School, Thursday afternoon, 
March 6, by the Central High School Orchestra, under 
the direction of J. W. Beattie. William J. Fenton, the 
well known tenor, sang two selections in his usual artistic 
manner Mr. Beattie gave an instructive talk on the 
symphony orchestra, illustrating the same with the less 
known instruments, including the French horn and oboe 

nee 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra gave two concerts. 
March 10, at the Central High School, under the auspices 


of J. W. Beattie, music director of the public schools. 
The following program was given in the afternoon to a 
capacity house—being especially for children and teachers: 
Soloist, Roderick White. Overture to “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” Nicolai; largo, from “New World” sym- 
phony, Dvorak; nocturne and scherzo, from “A Midsum 
mer Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn; andantino and finale, 
from concerto for violin No. 3, Saint-Saéns; suite, “The 
Wand of Youth,” Elgar; “The Bee,” Schubert-Stock; 
“Humoresque,” Dvorak-Stock; “Ride of the Valkyries,” 
Wagner. The marked attention displayed by the children 
showed that much work had been done to prepare them for 
the concert Frederick Stock’s musical strength in di- 
recting adds much interest. Each number was so com- 
plete in itself; that the concert as a whole was so nearly 
perfect that it would be folly to tarry on any special num 
ber. In the evening, the following program was given 
before a very representative and a most enthusiastic and 
appreciative audience, very few seats being vacant. Solo 
ist, Roderick White. Overture, “Academic Festival,” 
Brahms; symphony No. 5, C minor, op. 67, Beethoven; 
concerto for violin, No. 3, C minor, op. 61, Saint-Saéns ; 
concert waltz No. 1 in D, Glazounow; prelude, Jarnefelt; 
minuet, Beethoven-Stock; overture 1812, Tschaikowsky 
J. W. Beattie deserved the great credit, already given 
him, for having such a high standard and giving the pub 
lic such a treat Mr. Beattie’s sound business ability 
shows that orchestral music can also be a financial success 
in Grand Rapids. It is to be hoped that a series of or 
chestral concerts can be given next season 


Johannes Brahms and Peter Tschaikowsky formed the 


subject of the St. Cecilia program given Friday afternoon, 


March 7 a Pd 





Tour of Jane Osborne-Hannah. 


Jane Osborn-Hannah, soprano of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, is now on tour with that organization 
which left New York, February 28, and before returning 
on April 29, will have covered a distance of 9.845 miles 
From New York the company went to Dallas, Tex., thence 
to Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, where it is now 
filling an engagement at the new Tivoli Opera House, and 
from San Francisco next in order come Portland, 5 atl 
Spokane, Butte, Denver, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Lou s 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Chicago, Cincinnati, New York 
The equipment of the company consists of a specta! train 
in two sections, the first comprising five sleeping cars for 
chorus, ballet and staff, one baggage and one dining cat 
the second section containing cight drawing room cars fo 
artists and administration staff, one baggage and one di ting 
car. Thirteen baggage cars with properties were dis 
patched in advance. It was the first section of the special 
train that met with an accident in Texas 

So great has been the demand for Wagner operas all 


along the route, especially in San Francisco, where the 





& 8 =o 
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operas of the “Ring” were played to capacity houses, that 
Manager Dippel was appealed to to bring the company 
next year for a complete performance of the “Ring.” 

Madame Osborn-Hannah, as a Wagnerian singer, has 
been winning her usual laurels and demonstrating her 
great ability as a Wagnerian interpreter. She has received 
the most laudatory comments of the press, the following 
selection regarding her Sieglinde in “Walkure’”’ being here 
with appended : 





The Sieglinde of Jane Oshorn-Hannah was verily y romantically 
beautiful She sings wit 1 vigor that carries distance yet retains 


e endearing sccnes when she sang her love duet 


iclody, and in 
with Siegmund, near the close of the first act, was tenderly and 
artistically and humanly gratifying 

Hers is a soprano of right noble breadth and it is especially in 
cratiating She carries her acting part with casy and certain grace 
und altogether she fills the eye most graciously Dallas Morning 
News, March 1913 


Every voi sang its arduous role wit fine artistry Madame 
Osborn-Hannah as Sieglinde especially was superlative throwrh 


entire urse of the opers.—Los Angeles Examiner, March 8, 19013 


It was Jane Osborn-Hannah, who in this role has thrilled 
wudiences at the Leipsic opera and at Covent Garden until her 
face has traveled around the world A true dramatic soprano she 
proclaimed herself from the first surprised exclamation “Ein 


fremder Mann.”—San Francisc Chronicle, March 15, 1913 


lane Osborn-Hannah was a tender Sieglinde, her voree being of 

ezzo quality tu { vertone ind impeceably aceurate In 

the attributes of make-up and presence e realized the vision of 
Sieglinde as Wagner harbored it in his txurious imagination 


San Francisco Call, March 15, 1913 


lane Osborn Hannah was another surprise ast evening As 
Sieglinde she sang with a good deal of emotional capacity marking 
beautifully sweet prano with fine expression.—San Francisco 


Bulletin, Mareh 1 1913 (Advertisement.) 


Hamman'’s Active Season. 
Ellis Clark Hamman, the Philadelphia pianist and ac 
ompanist, announces the following dates for February 


and March: 


February Accompanied Julie Lindsay, soprar and Herman 
Sandby, cellist, at their musicale in New York City 

February 1 \ccor ed 7 eus Ri y i N 

1s Douty, tenor, at their recital in Philadelphia 

February Accompanied the Orpheus Club at its concert : 
Ihiladelphia ’ 

February Ss t at a cale in Philadelphia 

February \ n t | Herma Sandby and Horatio Cor 

ne, at t t I adelphia 
I ry 2-S ‘ nee i it M Wright's Set 
( Bryn Mawr, Pa 
M S P ‘ acer giv tl Orpheus Cle 
adelphia 
M 1} Kk Wi 
r reettal in H burg, Pa 

Marcl Accomy Phadde Rich at a recita ‘ i 
( ege, Philadelphia 

Ma Nex for Ze und Thaddeus R t 

! l adelphia 

Mar \ ’ { ! t i at s recita n Ger 

wn, Pa 
, 
é 
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MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 


TEACHER oF SINGING IN nh BRANCHES. 
Tone production, style, dictio: repertoire. 
Studio, 30 East ooh St., Cor. g7th St. and Medison Ave., New York. 





[ @.| “There are plenty of men end women who can 
, fiddle. Some can even make music flow trom the 
strings, but there never are more than two or three 
persons in the world at the same time who can work 
the miracle Maud Powell can."’ 


—From an Editoral in ‘*The Portland Oregonian’’ 
of January 17, 1913 


— | 4 GODFREY TURNER 1402 Broadway, New York 


veVERE-SAPIO 


— Donna oop rano from Paris Gune pers La Scala, Milan; 
Covent Garden, Londen; Metropolitan O ~» ete., etc. in 
America Season 1912-13. For terms and Totes Las 

65 Central Park West, New York. 


a Carl Pohlig 


4 CONDUCTOR 


Address: VILLA POHLIG, PLANEGG 
near Munich, GERMANY 


RAPPOLD 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera House 


Vanagement: CONCERT DIRECTION, M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LUDWIG 


HESS 


TENOR RECITAL, ORATORIO, FESTIVAL 
Personal address: 602 West 137th St.. New York 


Frederic GERARD 


VIOLINIST 


AMERICAN DEBUT 


Season 1912-1913 
NOW APPEARING IN EUROPE 


Address - - (Care of!Musical Courier 


NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


i28-130 East 68th Street 

CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
The College has for its object the universal y=? education in all 
branches of music—Department for those who desire to teach music 
—Course for Supervisors of Music in Public School rtunities 
and training for public ay t° Instructors of highest reputa- 
tion—Newly engaged, Rubin Goldmark, Composition; Michel Sciapiro, 
Violin, 
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MADAME 


=z KLENNER 


America’s Representative of the Great Garcia Method 


Teacher of Florence Mulford, Metropolitan Opera 
House; Kathleen Howard,Grand Opera,Darmstadt; 
Lillie May Welker, Grand Opera, Erfurt; Keth- 
erine Noack Fique, Opera, Concert, and Oratorio; 
Camilla Elkjeer, Aborn Grand Opera Co.; Lucilla 
Brodsky, Majestic Grand Opera Co., and others. 


952 8th Avenue, Corner 56th Street, New York 





In America, 1913-1914 





» HarowD Baver 
MASTER PIANIST 


Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Marion E. Kioetz, a Giftea Singer. 

A dramatic soprano of splendid physique ard handsome 
presence who has a powerful voice of high C range and 
brilliant quality, which she uses in a manner that gives 
promise of notable attainment will give a song recital, 
assisted by Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist, Thursday even- 
ing,’ April 3, 1913, at 8.15, in Griffith Hall, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Kloetz is a pupil of Emily Stuart Kellogg, one of 
Quaker City’s well known contraltos and vocal teachers 
A most interesting program has been arranged in German, 
Italian and English as follows: 


Ich Hab Ein Kleines Lied Erdacht..........- vb arn nhc aene 
Zeuignung ......- beed wk deisaie «oeotrendene Richard Strauss 
Die Mainacht 4 obec sbuchis etna gett Cee Brahms 
Widmung .... os. nea qerewsd ehh gidnnad oi eeue gases eee 





MARION E. KLOETZ. 


Pear Dae. cisccdved caceceevidavevbepeve varies ys deeetnensnee Lott: 
Morning Hymn .....cssesccccsscceses encsce wouter s ... Henschel 
Romance .. jive weueaseue scans jeaeupecacedess eae 
Cie SO. sc n-wb bade coctwetb ances cecbeutinbed cue hense Semberg 
Pastorale ....... . ...Scarlatti-Tausig 
eT PPP OPETTT Terr eee tee os vekeveyeveudscpeeuebeae Chopin 
Ballade in A flat... akeues dbp snes ovenseuneas Chopin 
Mr. Hammann 
Aria, Ah Mon Fils, from Le Prochete Wes . Meyerbeer 
On a Wild Rose Tree........ . ‘ cuednbadeoacauseuebnn Gee 
Love’s Young Dream ........ 6 ouw a aie bisa aig tea dis 54 a 
Will o” the Wisp... pawedeeeeneeuneun Spross 
A Spirit Flower.... ..Campbell- Tipton 
In Granade .. Branscombe 


MILWAUKEE MUSIC. 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 19, 1913 

Clara Bowen Shepard presented Josef Lhevinne, the fam- 
ous Russian pianist, in a recital at the Pabst Theater on 
Sunday afternoon, March 2. Mr. Lhevinne opened his re- 
cital with the familiar fantasie and fugue in G minor, by 
Bach, transcribed for the piano by Liszt, and gave a most 
comprehensive reading of the work. This was followed by 
a Mozart sonata in C major, played with great refinement 
and much delicacy of touch. Mendelssohn's presto in E 
major was marvelously executed and revealed Mr. Lhe- 
vinne’s great gift of light and shade, even in the most 
rapid passages. The Brahms-Paganini variations were 
played with most astonishing bravura, but the musical side 
of these intricate variations was never lost sight of, as Mr. 
Lhevinne’s wonderful mechanism gives him free rein in all 
matters of interpretation. The Chopin group comprised 
the impromptu in G flat, nocturne op. 9, No. 3, and the 
F minor fantasie. These were performed with great dis- 
tinction and from a poetical standpoint, admirably con- 
ceived. The program was brought to an exciting close with 
Rubinstein’s staccato etude in C major. The terrific speed 
which the pianist set for himself, the absolute accuracy of 
his octave work and above all, his remarkable endurance 
powers, made the performance of this etude a thing long to 
he remembered. The audience fairly gasped as Mr. Lhe- 
vinne struck the final chords, then burst into storms of ap- 
plause, which would not be quelled until the pianist had 
added two more numbers to his program, a Chopin waltz 
and the Mendelssohn-Liszt “Das Fliegelnd des gesanges,” 
both being exquisitely played 

nee 

The MacDowell Club gave the following program at the 
Atheneum on March 4: 

Arranged by Misses Florence Obherndorfer. Warda Becker. 
With the kind assistance of Mersrs. Frederick Wergin, Hug» Bach, 
Ernst Renz 
Symphony No. s, E minor. o a From the New World.... Dvorak 
Misses Florence Oberndorfer, Helen Russel, 

Mesdames Mark L. Patek, A. J. Patek. 


Selections from The Bartered Bride, comic opera in three acts, 
Friedrich Smetana 
Overture. 

First violin, Misses Collingbourne, Jirachek; second violin, 
Misses Marcan, Schrup; viola, Ernst Renz; cello, Hugo 
Bach; piano, Mrs. Frederick Wergin, Warda Becker; 
Rose Phillips, director. 

Act I, Sceng II. 

Marie, Mrs. Louis Auer, soprano. 

Hans, Frederick Wergin, tenor. 
Marie—Recitative and aria, Boundless Is My Faith in Thee. 
Maric and Hans—Duet, Parting in Such Pain. 

Act II, Sceng I. 
Danse Furiant (Bohemian Volk Dance). 

First violin, Misses Collingbourne, Jirachek; second violin, 
Misses Marcan, Schrup; viola, Ernst Renz; cello, Hugo 
Bach; piano, Mrs Frederick Wergin; Rose Phillips, 
director. 

Scene V. 
Hans—Solo, Poor Fool, Did You Think You Could Catch Me? 
Frederick Wergin. 
Act Ill. 
Dance of the Comedians. 

First violin, Misses Collingbourne, Jirachek; second violin, 
Misses Marcan, Schrup; cello, Hugo Bach; viola, Ernst 
Renz; piano, Mrs. Frederick Wergin; Rose Phillips, 
director. 

Scene V. 
Marie—Solo, At Last Alone with My Grief. 

Mrs. Louis Auer. 

Scene VI. 

Marie and Hans—Duet— 
Hans—So Here I Find You, Sweetheart. 
Marie—Away with You. 
Mrs. Louis Auer, Frederick Wergin. 
Accompanist, Mrs. Frederick Wergin. 
nere 
A most interesting concert was given on Sunday after- 

noon, March 9, by Evan Williams, the distinguished Welsh 
tenor, under the direction of Clara Bowen Shepard. Mr. 
Williams’ program was made up entirely of sacred songs 
and well known. oratorio arias. The singer was in splend- 
id voice, and aroused the audience to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm. His singing of “Waft Her, Angels,” by Handel, 
and “In Native Worth,” by Haydn, disclosed a voice of rare 
beauty under perfect control, and a sincerity of style that 
made those two numbers rank high in a program of much 
artistic worth. In response to an insistent demand for an 
encore at the close of this group, Mr. Williams sang Mac- 
Dermid’s “Charity” and achieved a great success wit) it. 
The song is a gem and richly deserves its popularity. “Soft 
Southern Breeze,” by Barnby; “How Many Hired Ser- 
vants,” by Sullivan; “If With All Your Hearts,” Men- 
delssohn, and Granier’s “Hosannah,” were Mr. Williams’ 
other contributions. All were sung with such tonal beauty 
and compelling interpretive ability. Carrie Tacobs Bond's 
“O Perfect Day” and Jensen's “Murmuring Zephyrs” were 
given as encores, the latter being especially worthy of no- 
tice. Mr. Williams had the able assistance of Miss Hewitt, 
both at the organ and piano, and her artistic accompany- 
ing added no small measure to the afternoon's enjoyment 
Pearl Brice, violinist, who assisted Mr. Williams in 
giving this concert, played (with Miss Hewitt at the piano) 
a sonata by Weingartner, and three solo pieces, “Air on 
G string,” by Bach; prayer from “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” Wolf-Ferrari, and “Kol Nidrei,” Bruch. These 
were played with much musical charm, and Miss Brice’s 
many fine qualities as an artist which have been mentioned 
before in these columns again were in evidence. Her art 
is constantly broadening, and musical Milwaukeeans take 
much pleasure in the rapid advancement made by this tal- 
ented young woman ALEXANDER MACFapyeEN. 





Philadelphia Hears Dorothea Thullen. 

With the Philadelphia Orchestra, March 12, Dorothea 
Thullen charmed a large audience with her lovely voice 
and delightful personality, as the following notices go to 
show: 


It was followed by Miss Thullen singing the Micaela aria from 
“Carmen.” 

This is one of the best numbers of the Bizet opera, and Miss 
Thullen was in excellent voice and sang it in a most delightful 
manner. She was roundly applauded and responded with an encore 
This Philadelphia singer has a voice of unusual range and sweetness 
It is even in all its registers and is of a lyrical qual'ty with muc) 
character in it. Miss Thullen always gives evidence of a most care 
ful study of her comrpesition, and in a charm’ne way trngs out th: 
full beauty of everything she sings —Philedelphia Press, March 13, 
1913. 

Dorothea Thullen, the Philadelphia soprano, appcared with success 
as soloist at the last of the series of popular concerts of the or 
chestra on Wednesday evening. She sang “Micacla’s Prayer,” from 
“Carmen,” and gave as an encore an excerpt from Mozart's “Nozzi 
di Figaro.” The finished art and charming personality of the young 
singer combined to make a most favorable impression upon her 
hearers, and her further progress will be watched with interest — 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, March 13, 1913. 





Miss Thullen made a pleasing impression by her rendition ot 
Micaela’s aria from “Carmen.” She was obliged to give an encore 
which was also enjoyable.—Philadelpbia Record, March 13, 1913. 

( Advertisement.) 





Volkmar Andreae gave Zurich a hearing of Handel's 
“Israel in Egypt,” Mahler’s “Lied von der Erde,” and Ber- 
lioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” 
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\ {f WASHINGTON § / 


Phone, Col. 3098, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1913 


Under the local management of T. Arthur Smith, the 
Flonzaley Quartet made its third and last appearance this 
season in Washington on Saturday, March 1. Heretofore 
these concerts have been given at the New Willard, but 
owing to a seeming demand for more seats at cheaper 
prices, by the schools, this concert was given at the Ma- 
sonic Auditorium, which is a much larger room and better 


The Kenesaw “Apartment, } 


acoustically. The change proved financially successful, and 
as for the quartet, to quote Philip Hale, “The Flonzaleys 
need fear no rival.” 

ere 

Sunday, March 2, at the Belasco Theater, Johanna Gad- 
ski was heard for the first time this season in Washington. 
It was an audience of the real element in artistic and in- 
telligent society and fully appreciated the beauty and mar- 
velous compass of her program and encores. Madame 
Gadski was most gracious in response to the insistent ap- 
plause, applause that reached the point of an ovation. 

zene 

John McCormack sang the same evening at the New 
National Theater under the auspices of the Gaelic Society. 
Alice Preston, soprano, was the assisting artist. This 
society has a large and very fine chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Jennie Glennan, and has given excellent concerts 
at the Willard. The society packed the theater on this 
occasion and a storm of applause greeted Mr. McCormack 
on each appearance. 

neRe 

Mary Cryder presented Leopold Godowsky in a piano 
recital at the Columbia Theater, Friday afternoon, March 
7, and such a satisfying recital it was, displaying the es- 
sence of refined artistic taste. Miss Cryder has a tentative 
plan to arrange a joint recital in the near future for Go- 
dowsky and Ysaye. 

nner 

The Philharmonic Society, of New York, was heard 
again at the New National Theater, on Tuesday, March 
11, the soloist being Rudolph Ganz, pianist. The sym- 
phony was Schubert's C major and was played most beau- 
tifully, the second movement, andante con moto greatly 
pleasing, as usual. As for Mr. Ganz interpretation of the 
Liszt concerto No. 2, A major, it was wonderfully clear. 
A recital by Mr. Ganz would be acceptable to Washington 
music lovers. 

nee 

The return from Italy of Elizabeth Reeside, soprano, 
has stimulated interest in this handsome music-dramatic 
enthusiast, and some discontent is expressed because mu- 
sical Washington will not soon have the pleasure of hear- 
ing her in concert or opera. Through her debut with the 
Washington Symphony Orchestra last spring and her sub- 
sequent. year’s study abroad Miss Reeside has received 
stimulus to her tenacity of purpose. She has a fine voice 
and rare dramatic ability. It is reported that many fine 
opportunities are open to this young singer, both in this 
country and abroad. 

nner 

Each successive Sunday proves Susanne Oldberg’s plan 
of “open studio,” open to artists, talented pupils and the 
musically inclined, to be a splendid success. On a recent 
Sunday afternoon the program was given by Jennie Win- 
ston. There were many in the gathering who well re- 
membered this delightful woman when she was the rage in 
light opera, creating the male roles, as a rule, much to the 
satisfaction of the women, as she was something of a 
matinee idol. Miss Winston's singing was a sound lesson 
to many pupils present, yes, and to some teachers, too, 
showing, as it did, the safeguard to the health of the 
voice by proper placement and breath control, After all 
these years the skillful and artistic use of her voice was a 
delight. Another pleasure recently experienced at this 
studio was the artistic song recital by Oscar Franklin 
Comstock, one of Washington's leading teachers of music 
and in whose delightful studio many brilliant concerts 
are held, but with the true spirit of help and encourage- 
ment to teachers and pupils alike, he, with other teachers 
and teachers’ pupils, joins the ever increasing throngs at 
Mrs. Oldberg’s “Sunday Musical Gatherings.” 

=  & 

Thomas Evans Greene, tenor, assisted by two of his 
advanced pupils gave a concert in Cambridge, Virginia, last 
week which event was quite a success. The first act of 
“Aida” and the two scenes from “Traviata” were given in 
costume by Mr. Greene and his pupils, Ellen Marshall, a 
graduate of the Michigan Conservatory of Music, Detroit, 
and Mytra Hawkins, of Lexington, Ky. 

nner 

Sunday, February 23, in the studio of De Cortes Wolff- 

ungen, Mrs. S. R. Millar, of Virginia and Washington, 


was hostess at a charming recital by two advanced pupils 
of Herr. Wolffungen, Miss Millar, soprano, daughter of 
the hostess, and Susan Ruthardt, contralto. Both young 
women displayed talent and voice of wide range. Herr 
Wolffungen has the production of one of the grand operas 
under consideration, and expects to obtain some of the 
leading metropolitan talent to assist. 
Rare 
This season’s Afternoon Recital by the Rubinstein Club 
was given in the First Congregational Church on the 
afternoon of March 12, and judging by the crowded con- 
dition of the auditorium the club stands well in the favor 
of those who frequent such affairs. Mrs. A. M. Blair 
conducted and had the assistance of Jeanne H. Woolford, 
contralto; W. T. Tabor, organist; Richard Lorleberg, 
cellist. Mrs. Woolford is from Baltimore and her singing 
was very acceptable, as she has the true contralto timbre 
in her voice. Mr. Tabor gave in fine style, as the opening 
number, the “Battle March from Rienzi.” Mr. Lorleberg 
has been much in demand this season for work with the 
clubs of the city, as his playing is always pleasing. 
nner 
A charming program was given on the evening of March 
12 by the Music Study Club, assisted by Louis Thompson, 
tenor, a very talented pupil of Otto Torney Simon, who 
for five years was instructor of singing and choral training 
at the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. Mr. Thompson's 
voice is very beautiful. Another pupil of Mr. Simon who 
was particularly pleasing on account of her clear enuncia- 
tion was Ethel Foster, daughter of Percy S. Foster, long 
associated with chorus music in Washington. Ruby Stan 
ford, violinist; Carrie Wineow, soprano; Flora Kampfe, 
pianist, were the other members of the club who contribu- 
tated greatly to the pleasure of the evening 
Ree 
Otto Torney Simon has a very comprehensive pamphlet 
just from the press on the “Voice in Singing, Physiolog- 
ically Considered.” This is the first in a series of five, the 
others being on breath control, registers of the voice, res- 
toration of the forced voice and qualifications necessary for 
the singer. Mr. Simon is a pupil of Emil Behnke, of 
London, and has collaborated with Marchesi and other 
maestri of Milan, Italy, and was for five years teacher of 
singing and choral training in the Peabody Conservatory 
of Baltimore. This “Pamphlet No, 1” is fact, simply told, 
and should be the first lesson to pupils, and most teachers 
Mr. Simon’s description of the position and use of the 
diaphragm recalls to mind a conversation had with the 
advanced (?) pupil of a certain teacher. The young lady 
had been told that the diaphragm had a certain connection 
with the vocal chords and that on taking a breath the dia 
phragm was drawn up (note), and helped the vibration of 
the chords. Tell a better one Any one in doubt had 
better read Mr. Simon’s pamphlet. The only thing is 
that Mr. Simon is giving iree lessons in these pamphlets 
to any keen intelligence. 
Dicx Root 


Thomas Egan Impersonates Robert Emmett. 

Thomas Egan (Egani), the noted Irish grand opera 
tenor, assumed a new role in Passaic, N. J.. on March 
16 at the Montauk Theater. The occasion being a celebra 
tion of the 135th birthday of Robert Emmett, the Irish 
patriot, Mr. Egan and his company were engaged for the 
event. As a special feature of the concert Mr. Egan, in 
costume of the period, delivered the famous “Emmett’s 
speech from the dock,” with harp accompaniment. The 
Passaic newspaper comments are as follows 

Mr. Egan possesses a tenor voice rate in quality, flexible, ewen 
rich, smooth and under perfect control and capable of the finest 
shades of expression Is was eminently fitted for the sweet an‘ 


tender Irish songs which he rendered so perfectly In addition he 





recited excerpts from that wonderful speech of the condemned mar 


in reply to the inquiry of the judge if he had anything to say why 
sentence of death should not be pronounced upon hin This speech 
is one of the gems of literaturc, and few who heard it last evening 
will ewer be able to dissociat t from Mr. Egan's interpretation 
He gave it new beauty, a strength and pathos which will always 
be remembered by those fortunate enough to be present last even 
ing Passaic Daily Herald, March 17, 1613 

The audience was a critical one and, though keenly appreciating 
the Italian and German composers, found more enjoyment in the 
simpler and sweeter melodies of their native land. With an artist 
like Thomas Egan the beauties of the old ballads were well 


demonstrated 





Mr. Egan has a voice of rare quality, power and sweetness, anc 
though his portion of the program was lonz and exactirg, his v 
seemed to gain in strength as his work progressed It is too # 
dom that such a voice is heard on the Paesaic stage 

As an clocutionist, too, Mr. Egan is of a high standard, as his 


delivery of excerpts from Emmet’s speech from the dock proved 
And by the same token m the hearing of an eclocutionist with the 
spirit and fire as possessed by Mr. Egan—the audience was enabled 
more fully to appreciate the grandeur of Emmet’s speech and the 
nobleness of his sentiments.—Passaic Daily News, March 17, 1913 


( Advertisement.) 
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EDWARD COLLINS 


PIANIST 
On Tour with Mme. Schumann-Heink 


{ SCIAPIRO == 


Management: MRS. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall Tet.. 5852 motrose 


BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years wasdas I Fence. ¢ Opera Comique, Bestia 
Vocal Studio: w York 


wut GRANVILLE 


NORMAN 
BARYTONE 


Management, Walter R. Anderson 
171 W. 67th St.. New York "Phone 268 Columbus 


Formerly Con- 
ductor Metropoll- 
ten Opera, New 
York, and haviag 
coached the major- 


ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adeline 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOGAL STUDIO - - 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, W. 1. 
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ALBERT 


SPALDING 


Accompanist, Andre Benoist. 


European Tour Season 1912-13 
Management: G. ASTRUC 4& CO. 
30 Rue Louls ie Grand Paris 














“The perfection of Quartet playing.”—London Daily Mail. 
The World's Greatest Chamber Music Organization. The 


FLONZALEY 
QUARTE 


in America Beginalng November, 1912 
Gasagenest: LOUDON CHARLTON, 068 Carsegie fall, few Terk 


FOSTER & DAVID 


500 Fifth Avenue New York 


PRESENT 
THE OLIVE MEAD QUARTET 


“One of the est tablished musical institutions of America” 


RUTH HARRIS 


“She must be counted as one f America’s most delightful 
sopranos” 

















RUBY CUTTER SAVAGE, Soprano 


Boston Opera Company, tot 


Mme. ELEANORA de CISNEROS 


Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company 


CORINNE WELSH, Contralto 


Soloist, Spring tour, 1912, New York Symphony Orchestra 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


“The best-known Harpist in America tod 


ay 


MARIE NICHOLS, Vietiniet 


“A great artist of wonderful arm 


Composer Tenor 
HARRIET WARE and JOHN BARNES WELLS 
Joint Recitals 


BONARIOS GRIMSON, Violinist 


Soloist, Philharmonic Orchestra, Feb. 2 


FRANK ORMSBY, Tenor 
MONICA DAILEY, Pianist 


“She is a musicianly artiet who appeals to musicianly 
audiences’ 


ARTHUR PHILIPS, Baritone 


London Opera Company 


FREDERIC MARTIN, Basso 


“The greatest of oratorio singers’ 


THE VOLPE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Arnold Volpe, Conductor 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY FINALE. 


Our Boston orchestral visitors closed their season in 
th ty last Thursday evening, March 20, and Saturday 
fternoon, March 22, at Carnegie Hall, with two interest 
ng and fully attended concerts. 


the Thursday event, one of the chief happenings was 
Heinrich Gebhard’s piano playing in Loeffler’s “Pagan 
Poem The artist displayed superb musicianship, a 
h ircharged with poetry and tonal color, and a 
ked sense of rhythm and finely attuned manipulation of 
ynami His delightful performance called forth rounds 
f enthusiastic applause. The “Pagan Poem” has been re 
ewed often in these columns, It is an unusual and pic 
turesque composition, made so both because of its uncon 


entional orchestration and its melodic and harmonic at 


Goldmark’s bright “In Spring” overture opened the pro 
im, and Dvyorak’s merry “Carneval’ overture closed it 

1 outstanding important feature of the concert was 
\nton Witek’s masterful reading of the Brahms concerto, 


to which that sterling violinist put all the resources of 


his ripe art, including keen musical perception, a noble and 
evated style, polished technic, sheer endless variety in the 
lelivery, a broad and humanely sympathetic 

tone moot phrasing, and a temperamental intensity 
h made the Witek playing appealas powerfully to the 
emotions of the listeners as most of the aforementioned 
qualities recommended it to their minds. The popular 
iwertmaster of the orchestra was overwhelmed with re 


inding and richly deserved applause for his remarkabl 


rendering of the gigantic Brahms masterpiece. 

\. great contrast to the cheerful Thursday evening con 
cert was that of Saturday afternoon, when, although the 
hall was crowded to the doors, many auditors left before 
the dreary program came to an end 

Seldom does it fall to the lot of the reviewer to chron 
icle a concert where every composition on the program 
vas inferior to a greater or a less degree to the perform 
ers and the performances. “L’Apprenti Sorcier’’ of Dukas 

a sche with a modicum of humor and a certain 
umount of musical interest. It fits into an occasional pro- 
gram by way of contrast and affords an agreeable relief 
after-Brahms or Beethoven, or any serious composer. But 

ming after such an orgy of din and indecent sounds as 
Mraczek’s “Symphonic Burleske” it was about as effectiv 

1 mosquito bite after a mule’s kick. Really, such ru 

Mraczek's is not difficult to write. Those muted 


brasses, bassoon grotesques, celesta tinkles, fugattos that 
break away from the contrapuntal fetters, piccolo corusca- 
tions, reed bleats, are all so easy to put on paper. A serious 
musician is not amazed at the supposed complexity and in- 
genuity. His wonder is that a composer should take the 
trouble to write down such foolishness. It is no more like 
true wit than are the freaks of a clown breaking the chan- 
delier with his tea cup. Anybody could do it who wished 
to do it. The writer of the present review could duplicate 
such work as Mraczek’s “Burleske’’ any day. But he would 
not dedicate his inanity to Streuss! Mraczek is apparently 
unaware that Strauss makes superb and magnificent melo- 
dies the framework of his symphonic works. Mraczek’s 
“Burleske” is only the second-hand clothes of Strauss 
without the man inside them. 

It almost seemed a sacrilege to hear the excellent Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, with its fine conductor, put the 
glamor of such perfect playing on so unworthy a work. 

The Sinding D minor symphony is a worthy academic 
product, dignified, scholarly, balanced, wholesome, well 
worked out, but wholly uninspired. It does not fly away 
on the wings of an eagle or any other bird that can flutter 
above the ground. It plods, it runs briskly, or it walks 
But never does it get away from Mother Earth, It sounds 
like a chapter of Darwin or an essay of Spencer transmut- 
ed into music. Such writing, however, has an important 
part to play when left in its original prose of science 
but it cannot delight those who demand poetic beauty in 
music, Sinding has taken the best models for his sym- 
phony. The spirits of Beethoven and Brahms seem ready 
to peer from behind some of the themes and harmonic 
sequences. Yet Sinding is no plagiarist. His orchestra 
tion might be more restrained, especially in the heavy 
brass, The ear grows weary of so much underlining, so 
to speak, as if the composer had put red marks under the 
notes to give them emphasis. But feet stamping and table 
pounding will not redeem an inferior orator any more than 
ponderous brass and vigorous accents will compensate for 
uninspired melody and academic harmony. Sinding’s 
music needs the feminine touch; it is too athletic and un- 
poetic 

Liszt’s “Mephisto” waltz was another item on the pro- 
gram 

It is superfluous to praise the Boston Orchestra, whose 
playing this season has returned to much of its high qual- 


ity of tormer years. 





EKivira Leveroni ia Concert and Opera. 

On f the most thoroughly satisfying and well liked 
ngers of the Boston Opera Company is Elvira 
i, whose lovely contralto voice and instinctive mu 


telligence have distinguished her not only in oper 











ELVIRA LEVERONI 


| t t f the l tor Opera ¢ mpany 


atic impersonations but as a concert singer as well. Mis; 


Leveroni, who is well known in London, having appeared 
at Covent Garden as Suzuki in “Madame Butterfly,” among 
ther roles, returns to the English metropolis immediate! 


it the close of the Boston season for further engagements 


at Cevent Garden. The following are a few of Miss Lev- 
eroni’s notices received during the recent tour of the Mon 
treal Opera Company and in concert work: 


Elvira Leveroni, who was heard in Newport December 28, 1911, 
ind will be heard again March 25, is perhaps the most popular of 
the various artists who have visited Néwport from the Boston 
Opera Company. The News said of her at her former appearance: 

Mile Leveroni’s voice is pure music-—full, strong, clear and 
always sweet, with never the slightest tremor. Her upper notes 
run high, and the lower are not wanting There is great evenness, 


flexibility and much of the connected quality which makes melo 
dies captivating. The intonation, too, is clear, accurate and per- 
fect; every note has its right place and value.”—Newport (R. I.) 
News, March 8, 1913 


Elvira Leveroni, a Boston girl who has sung minor roles with 
the Boston Opera Company the past couple of seasons, and only 
this season was elevated into leading contralto roles, came to 
Brockton for the concert merely as one of the textet who pro- 
vided the evening's delightful program, and made a most pleasine 
change from the original program when she rendered a group of 
songs in English early in the program in lieu of the selection from 
‘Mignon” announced, and her success was instantaneous. Her 
ippearance in later selections was a signal for warm applause, 
and she further increased her popularity when she favored near 
the close of the evening with a second group of songs not on the 
program. She has a contralto voice of great power and unusual 
beauty, and is a fascinating personality . 

Elvira Leveroni, the contralto, has a voice that is particularly 
rich and full, and extensive in its range, and above all she sings 
with the intelligence which proclaims her to be an artist as well as 
singer. Her voice had wonderful freshness and spontaneity, though 
she has been one of the most actively engaged of the Boston Opera 
Company this season, singing a variety of roles, appearing in all 
the novelties of the season and often being called into service at 
short notice. One of her chief characteristics is that of being ever 
ready to please everybody, and last evening her readiness 


to respond to encores made her a_ great favorite. She 
in her extensive opera repertory such roles as Nik 
susse in the “Tales of Hoffmann,” Suzuki in “Madama 


Butterfly,” roles in “‘Louise,” “Jewels of the Madonna,” Amneris 
in “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and many others. 
n Montreal Monday even 
ing after singing an exacting role in “Rigoletto” at the Beston 
Opera House last Saturday evening, and she did not arrive in 


Boston till yesterday morning after a tedious ride, yet her work 


She sang the Amneris role in “Aida” 


was refreshing.--Brockton (Mass.) Daily Enterprise, January 30, 
1913 


Miss Leveroni was a favorite and captivated the audience by her 
charming personality and her artistic work. She was remembered 
by many in the audience as a soloist at one of the society con 
certs several years ago, and was given a cordial greeting. Since her 
appearance at that time her voice has developed remarkably, and 
' 


she has attained a position among the foremost of the grand opera 
soloists. Her voice is wonderfully rich and full, with much sym- 


pathetic quality, and she sings at all times with remarkable expres- 
sion.—Brockton Times, January 30, 1913. 


Elvira Leveroni, who took the part of Amneris, has a voice 
pleasing in quality. She acted the part of the Queen with great 
success, getting plaudits on every hand. Her Amneris is a great 
figure. She has histrionic ability, too, the sum total of which will 
take her high up in the operatic ranks.—Ottawa Citizen, February 
5, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT. 
Easter Sunday night a large audience attended the con- 

cert at the Metropolitan Opera House, the soloists of the 

occasion being Olive Fremstad, Louise Cox and Carl 

Braun, all of the Metropolitan organization, and Henriette 

Bach, 2 most accomplished violinist. It was a typical 

gathering of Sunday evening opera house concertgoers, 

the soloists receiving warm applause, and encores were, 

as usual, the rule throughout the entertainment. 

The Metropolitan Opera Orchestra was heard in several 

numbers on the program, which was as follows: 

Crorenen, Witten Tethe sce. cia dcibes Rew, ...- Rossim 
Orchestra 

\ria, In diesen heilgen Hallen, from The Magic Flute......Mozari 
Carl Braun. 

Aria, Deh vieni non tardar, from Le Nozze di Figaro... Mozart 
Louise Cox. 

\ria, Suicidio, from La Gioconda..... slams sae Ponchielh 

Olive Fremstad. 

Suite l’Arlesienne .... stabes Snes week waaeee > . Bizet 

Orchestra 


Violin solos— 


NGI: o:v'axe oh cxsnsreive ws Sever abdes AF AER PO See Gee 
WRN cei ccccdseanunece wre, ee ... Tartini-Kreisler 
Old Viennese Waltz .... a ‘ ......Kreisler 


Henriette Bach. 





HENRIETTE BACH. 


Songs— 
Fischermadchen as eK aaa ... Schubert 
Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen....... Side toeue bd oe eee 
Stille Sicherheit ......... 7 ube ote edubeka .+». Franz 
PO CNIS Kadi thdaeks knsetnetsit int Se¥dea pes e daapancve ee 

Olive Fremstad 

Songs— 

Der Doppelginger ... va baakwis / . Schubert 


Alt Heidelberg ...... i babee auskentie - Jensen 

Carl Braun. 

Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, from Gétterdimmerung Wagner 
Orchestra. 

Henriette Bach, the instrumental soloist of the evening, 
succeeded in commanding the close attention of the audi- 
ence through her virile handling of the violin. The young 
lady commands a fine technic, she plays with expression 
and good taste, her tone has charm, and her intonation is 
unusually pure. She was obliged to play encores and was 
recalled a number of times. 


Blanche Duffield in “The Beggar Student.” 

One of the prominent successes of the revival of Mil- 
locker’s comic opera, “The Beggar Student,” at the Ca- 
sino, New York, last Saturday night, was that of Blanche 
Duffield in the part of Laura. Miss Duffield is not a 
stranger to New Yorkers who have on many former oc- 
casions been entertained and edified by her artistic singing 
and acting. On this occasion, her voice was in prime con- 
dition and her tones seemed more mellifluous than ever, 
showing that she has not only been using her voice in the 
proper manner but also employing it to the best advantage. 

Miss Duffield received her voice training under the 
guidance of a prominent New York teacher and is a pro- 
duct of American schooling. Her natural ability as an 
actress and a comedienne, as well as her grace and pleas- 
ing stage presence enabled her to make a most favorable 
impression. It affords much pleasure to record so em- 
phatic a success. 
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DETROIT MUSIC. 


Detroit, Mich., March 18, 1913 

rhe second of the Lenten musicales under the direction 
of Charles Frederic Morse, in the green room of the Hotel 
Pontchartrain, Monday morning, March 3, introduced to 
Detroit Emily Farrow Gregory, reader. A varied program 
was given, including “The Selfish Giant,’ by Oscar Wilde 
with incidental music by Liza Lehmann; “Bergliot,” by 
musical setting by Edvard 
Grieg; a group of poems by Paul Lawrence Dunbar, with 
musical setting by Coleridge-Taylor, and “The Golden 
Wedding,” by Ruth McEnery Stuart. The lighter numbers 
of the program were Mrs. Farrow’s happiest efforts. The 
incidental music was sympathetically played by Mr. Morse 

nar 

Monday evening, March 3, Manager James DeVoe pre 
sented the Elgar Choir, of Hamilton, Ontario, Bruce Carey, 
director, and Madame Schumann-Heink, contralto, in a rich 
The work of the choir was most ad 


Bornsterne Bjornson, with 


and varied program 
mirable. It was entirely a capella, and was a splendid illus 
tration of what good training and faithful rehearsing will 
precision of at 
the 


accomplish. Distinctness of enunciatior., 
tack and delicate shading characterized the work of 
choir. Madame Schumann-Heink was in exuberant spirits 
and sang with abandon and prodigality of voice, arousing 
the In the “Agnus 


Dei,” by Bizet, she had the assistance of Abram Ray Tyler 


audience to the wildest énthusiasm 
at the organ and Edythe Reily, cellist, a very young player 
of remarkable promise, whom the contralto brought out to 
share the applause which followed her singing of the Bizet 
The Katharine Hoffmann, as 
usual, added much to the enjoyment of the evening 
RRR 
March 4, the eighth concert of 


Tuesday musicale was given at the 


number accompaniments of 


the 
Building. It 


Tuesday morning 
Century 
introduced some new people to the club and enabled the 
excellent contralto 
Pease, who has The 
First movement from the Celtic 


members to welcome the return of that 
Mrs. Marshall ! 
program was as follows 
sonata, MacDowell; rhapsodie in B minor, Brahms, played 


vween East for a year, 


by Jessica Ross; aria from the opera “Halka,”’ Muniufzko, 
sung by Mrs. Frank L. Pasternack; dedicated to 


Brahms, Navratil, for piano, violin and cello, Mrs. Leland 


trio, 


Case, May Leggett-Abel and Frederick L. Abel; “Roses 
d'Hiver,” Fontenailles, “Air Tzigane,” Winkler, “Mando- 
line,” Debussy, sung by Mrs Marshall Pe ase; three bar 
carolles, A minor, G major and G minor, Rubinstein, 
played by Mrs. C. H. Brodt. Martha Hohly-Wiest and 


Harriet N 
ing 


Atterbury were the accompanists of the morn 


nee 
Thursday evening, March 6, the Chamber Music Soci 
ety gave an open meeting in the green room of the Hotel 
Pontchartrain. The program was a sonata recital by David 
and Clara Mannes, of New York. The sonatas given wer: 
the G major, op. 78, by Brahms, and A major, by Franch 
In addition, Mr. Mannes played two groups of solos 
nRre 
Fridav evening, March 7, that excellent artist, Alessandro 
Bonci, assisted by Roberto the 
at the Church of Our Father, under the manage 
ment of Burton Collver. 
thusiastic and the singer deepened the impression which he 
Martini Zatello, who 
was to have assisted in the program, was ill and unable to 


Francini at piano, gave a 
recital 


The audience was large and en- 
had made when heard here before 


appear 
nee 
Wednesday. evening, March 12, 
Orchestra was heard for the second time this season in the 
Armory, before the usual large and fashion 


the Chicago Symphony 


Light Guard 
able audience that patronizes the concerts of the Orchestral 
Association. The 
Méré, pianist. The concert was devoted to compositions by 


orchestra were assisted by Yolando 


Russian composers and proved to be an exceptional treat 
The program in full follows: Overture, “Prince 
Igor,” Borodin; second symphony, E minor, Rachmaninoff ; 


was as 


concerto, G major, No. 2, Tschaikowsky; “Capriccio Es 
pagnol,” Rimsky-Korsakoff. The Chicago Symphony Or 
chestra and its director, Frederick Stock, great fa- 
vorites with Detroit audiences and their interpretation of 
the Russian composers served to strengthen their popu- 
Madame Méré has never been heard here before, 


are 


larity 

but her playing aroused the audience to such a pitch of 

enthusiasm that they would not be satisfied by anything 

but an encore 
\ 

Saturday morning, March 15, the third and last of the 
Lenten musicales under the direction of Charles Frederi 
Morse was given in the green room of the Hotel Pontchar 
train and introduced Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, who 
sang delightfully groups of them 
five Ojibway Indian melodies, compiled by Frederick Bur 
ton and arranged by Arthur Whiting. Henri Matheys, vio 
linist, also contributed several numbers to the program 
Mr. Morse presided at the piano 

nRne 

Monday evening, March 17, Manager James De Voe pre 
sented the Cincinnati Orchestra, assisted by Evan Wil- 
liams, tenor, in a concert at the Light Guard Armory 


seveal songs, among 


Much curiosity was felt regarding the new director, Dr 
Ernst Kunwald. The program had the merit of containing 
several distinct novelties The “Concerto 
strings and basso continuo, by Handel, with Dr. Kunwald 
at the piano, proved to be interesting from every point of 


Grosso,” for 


view. Two Roumanian rhapsodies by Enesco were most 
unusual in conception, and were played in a way to stir 
the audience deeply The symphony was Tschaikowsky’s 
No. 4, in F 


terpretation 


minor, and was given a most sympathetic in 
Evan Williams 
sang the two numbers allotted to him in an artistic manner 


was in excellent voice and 


Much interest is felt in the appearance of Thomas 
Farmer, Jr., who sings the baritone part in Harriet Ware's 
“Sir Oluf” with the Tuesday Musicale Chorus, April 1 

Jennie M. Sropparp 
Madame Dimitrieff as Mimi. 
Madame Nina Dimitrieff scored a success in the duet 


from “La Boheme,” at the DeLand festival, given during 
the early part of this month, and at some other Southern 
points where she sang on tour she also won unusual suc 
cess. She was particularly successful in the Russian and 


Madame 


trieff's following criticisms speak for themselves 


French songs, which are her specialty Dimi 





The most important musical event of the year at Fassifern Scho« 
occurred Wednesday evening, when the celebrated prima donna 
Nina Dimitrieff, appeared in recital To d justice to this singer 
in writing is only to repeat what eminent critics in Europe 
America have said many times Madame Dimitrieff’s reputatio 
and beauty of her pictures aroused the greatest interest in her 
comng The ability to hold the attention of a large audience 1 
the very close of a heavy program, an audience which is uw 
familiar with foreign languages, is not possessed by all musicians 
but this is what the dainty Russia ady accomplished 


To the minds of those fortunate enough to be present the name 
of Madame Dimitrieff will recall a glorious dramatic soprano voice 
with the temperament and finished art t give it the sympathy that 


t. a 





touches the hear embodied in a most pleasing and gracious p 























sonality Madame J imitrieff generously responded to the many 
recalls with two encores.—Charlotte, N. ¢ Daily Observer 
Madame Dimitrieff, the Russian sopran gave a recital of song 
st night ¢t fashionable audience at Garig Hall mder the 
suspices of the Music Club The pleasure of the audienc« 
over Madame Dimitrieff's work was, however, unbounded through 
ut the course of the evening She was in splendid voice This 
fact, combined with her interpretative abilites, afforded her hearers 
no end of pleasure Raton Rouge, La, Daily State Times 
Nina Dimitrieff, soprano, proved to be fine tst with a beaut 
ful voice 1 excellent interpretative powers Madame 
NINA DIMITRIEFI 
Dimitrief? was a charming Mimi, with a beautiful voice of adequat 
wer and much sweetness She also appeared in a group of song 
nd an aria from “Aida.” She is a thorough musician and artis 
ind, we may add, considerable f an actress She has a voice 
good compass, splendid power and under perfect control He 
tone is always agreeable, her rasing artistic and her interpretative 
power far abowe the rdinary She was much enjoyed DeLas 


Fla Volusia County Record ( Advertisement.) 


Waldorf-Astoria Music. 


the corridors 
Joseph Knecht ard hn 


An audience which overflowed assemble 


last Sunday evening to listen to 


orchestra at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. T! 
following was the program 

Processional march from The Queen of Sheba Goldmark 
The Bartered Bride (finale first act) Smetana 
Navarraise, from Le Cid t Maasenet 
Fantaisie Hongroise Liszt 

Piano, F. Longo 
Prelude, Parsifal Wagner 
Cavalleria Rusticana Mascagni 
(Prayer, ensemble, Lola's ne and intermezz 
Marche Joyeuse C1 ‘ 


These concerts are generally well attended, but it being 





Easter Sunday there was a large influx of strangers 
[t is through this conductor's efforts that these concetts 
have become attractive and not merely a source of 
pastime, but educational as well 

“What makes you carry that horrible iek mach 
for an automobile signal?” 

“For humane reasons,” replied Mr. Chubbins if I 
can paralyze a person with fear, he will keep still, and | 
can run to one side of him.”—Washington Star 


a pm I Np a ac NN 


Eleanor Spencer's Leipsic Success. 

Che following are some of Eleanor Spencer’s press no+ 
tices: . 

Rimsky-K 


rhe piano concerto of this prolific composer rsakow's 


was given a temperamental! reading. It is a work of rhapsodical 
freedom of form and fascinates by its external brilliancy Fraulein 
Spencer played it with great elegance and sweeping impetuosity 
We hope soon to have the privilege renewing our acquaintan 

with the excellent superior pianist who has at her mmand »s 





brilliant a quality of tone Leipziger Abend-Zeitung 

Eleanor Spencer is a pianist with a roughgoing technica 
equipment and sits f n the saddix Che difficult octave pas 
sages were apparently shaken from her arm with the greatest case 
and in the most rapid tempo Moreover she possesses what is 
here an essential quality “Rasse” and effervescing temperament 
It would have been a pleasure to have heard a group of solo num 
bers from this excellent pianist and virtuos Leipziger Zeitung 

—_— 

Miss Eleanor Spencer is a most talented temperamental and 
musicianly pianist It required a certain amount of courage 
introduce herself to Leipzig concert gcers with a work whicl 
spite of its extreme brilliancy, did not offer her, relatively speak 
ing, an adequate pportunity {f displaying her many excellent 
jualities as a pianist and a musical personality Leipziger Tage 
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Observations of Ovide Musin on Teaching Violin 
by Correspondence. 








of musicians and laymen, have 


aid Ovide Musin, “ ‘how is it possible to give 


\ number people, 


in violin playing by correspondence?’ 

lo these I will reply that such a project would have 
thought 

iorities on violin playing, but there are several impor- 


strange ten years ago by even the greatest 


elements bearing on the subject which are not gen- 
taken into found that in 
by correspondence -a pupil is required to work 


consideration. I have 





it by himself each individual problem as it is presented 
his studies, and the mental processes called into play 


in solving them develop the faculties of perception and 


cquisitiveness to a degree which equals, if not excels, 
ertain methods of personal instruction wherein the pupil 
ierely imitates that which is shown by his teacher, and ts 


ot required to his Knowl 


lge which a pupil acquires by his own efforts he retains 


excercise reasoning powers. 


rever, but that which is passed on to him by some one 
else is generally remembered only for the time being, then 
torgotten 

leaching a pupil to play a musical instrument by cor- 
respondence involves more complexities than a study in 
which the subject matter is learned mechanically, by dry 
ote, and in which no demand is made upon the esthetic 


ense, and it is only when one has made teaching a life 
study and has a mastery of it in every phase and detail 
it he is qualified to impart his knowledge to others. 
Given my special studies and exercises for the cultivation 
f tone, development of technic and control of the bow, 
together with my clear, explicit directions as to how they 
be practised, specific rules to be observed and mis 
takes to be avoided in violin playing—all of which I have 
ystematically arranged and graded and treated in an en- 
the results obtained by 


who takes 


tirely novel and scientific manner 


my pupil 


far outweigh those of the student 


up the various etudes from the standard works of in- 
promiscuously and endeavors to learn them 
without the guidance of a teacher, adopting no regular 
system of practice, and consequently wasting much val- 
uable time on exercises from which no benefit can be de- 
rived. In my lessons by correspondence I have elimi- 
nated all unnecessary matter, and concentrate the atter- 
tion on that which is requisite to the advancement of the 
pupil, Auother danger arising from self study out of the 
instruction books is that a student will naturally gravi- 
tate to those exercises which appeal to him the most and 
which he can master with the greatest ease, and will neg- 


struction 


lect or else practise in a listless way those which, while 
they may not suit his fancy so well, are equally, if not 
more, essential to the acquirement of a perfectly bal- 
anced, well rounded technic. 

“Now the study of the violin is a scale from which no 
step may be missing. Each branch of its science and 
art must be taken up in proper sequence and carefully 
and thoroughly analyzed. The pupil must study that 
which is given him by his teacher and not that which he 
himself sees fit to select. A solid foundation must be 
laid before feats of virtuosity can be even thought of 
Furthermore, the instruction books offer no indications as 
to how the studies are to be 
worked, and unless a pupil has been prepared beforehand 
in their technical difficulties he is obliged to stop at the 


various and exercises 


first obstacle encountered and is unable to proceed fur 
ther. How different in my correspondence course, where 
in pupils are required to report upon their lessons from 
time to time, and to notify me if there is anything which 
they do not understand, so that I can explain and make 
it clear to them. My profound knowledge and advice, 
acquired through forty years’ experience as teacher and 
concert artist, are always at the disposition of my pupiis, 
and this, in conjunction with the efficiency of the lessons 





I send, is the reason that they all make rapid, thorough 
and satisfactory progress, 

“Through the continual intercourse by mail 
from instruction by correspondence, cordial relations of 
intimacy are engendered between teacher and pupil, a 
bond of sympathy is established, which often ripens into 


arising 


the warmest friendships. There are pupils from whom 
I am separated by great distances, and who, while un- 
known to me personally, I have come to regard with af- 
fection and esteem and receive repeated assurances that 
my feelings are reciprocated. And because of the fact 
that these pupils do not come into personal contact with 
me, some of them have no hesitancy about acknowledging 
their musical deficiencies in writing, albeit these same 
pupils, if in the presence of their teacher, would feel a 
certain constraint in so doing. This is an important fac- 
tor in my method of teaching by mail which will com- 
mend itself to such students who, on account of shyness 
or reserve, are diffident about confessing their shortcom- 
ings verbally. 

“The instantaneous and gratifying success accorded my 
correspondence schoo! throughout the United States and 
foreign countries has actuated others (not fitted for the 
work on account of the lack of proper pedagogical train- 
ing) to emulate my example. They publish lessons which 
are purported to be original, but which are, for the most 
part, culled from other sources. Without wishing to dis- 
parage their efforts or questioning the honesty or sin- 
cerity of their intentions, it is an axiom that whoever 
professes to teach must first understand that which he 
undertakes to impart, and I can assert with conviction 
that such persons are not qualified to give instruction by 
correspondence and safely tide their pupils over the in- 
numerable obstacles which present themselves in the 
study of the violin. It is required of one who would 
teach violin playing by correspondence that he not only 
be able to play perfectly the exercises—i. e., printed sheets 
of music, which he will furnish and elucidate the same 
with definite directions as to how they should be prac 
tised, but he must also be prepared to answer any and all 
questions which his pupils may propound in connection 
therewith, and his explanations must be so intelligent and 
comprehensive that although the pupil be 10,000 miles re- 
moved, he will understand as readily as though his teacher 
were before him. Such instruction can only be given by 
a master.” . 





Elizabeth Amsden’s Recent Triumphs. 
Concluding her remarkably successful season with the 
Montreal Opera Company on its recent tour, Elizabeth 
Amsden received the highest acclaim from press and pub- 
in the different company 
Immediately upon the close of the present oper 
son in Boston, Miss 


lic alike, cities where the ap- 
peare d 
Amsden sails for Paris, where 


she will appear during the course of the summer at many 
functions. Following are a few no 
of impersonations of Aida and Salome in the 


Canadian cities and of her Minnie in Puccini's “Girl of the 


concerts and 


society 


tices her 


Golden West,” a role in which she recently scored at the 
Boston Opera House: 
“HERODIADI 
ief h went to Elizabeth Amsden, whom the previous 
ice for ence truthfully described as a woman “with the 
r «.” But glorious as indeed her voice was, and brilliant 
were her singing and acting, her impersonation of the role ot 
c wa r chief and rightful claim to be known as a great 
preter Fair to look upon, nobly begotten, Madame 
\ r ted the audience a living picture of a real Salome 
ear y but not vicious, human but not demoniac, moved by passion 
\ nly or unsexed Throughout, from the first stir 
r f e for John the Baptist till she stabs herself to death in 
ignat ver s unrighteous death and her profound sense of 
piritua a Mada Amsden, scene after scene, episode after 
isode, gave an interpretation of Salome—the “ewig-weibliche”— 
whi wholly beautiful and spiritually dignified and transport 
K And let this also be said that in glorifying, as she did so 
bly her ‘ ve also glorified her sex and womanhood—a most 
able distinectior Toronto Daily News, February 18, 1973. 
Madame Amsde Salome was the individual triumph of the even 
If t great artist was a superb Aida, her Salome is almost 
b W : Vocally she was always efficient, as she was in the 
li opera. H voice is of wondrous beauty in each register. 
re he al tes without forcing the tone, gets them clearly 
’ She caresses the melody, always with an 
f tl eternal fitness of things. She threw herselt 
‘ " vith abandon Her Salome is good to look 
{ " woman She acted with dramatic fire 
k y ew 8 She gripped y by the heart strings, 
t j ng, breathing characterization It was a tre 
t hat w live long in the memory of 
e wl the ¢ ty ege of seeing and hearing it.—-Quebec 
r ] ary ) 
“AIDA 
The f Aida s performed last night, could not have 
ri bette se title le more wisely placed than in 
< f Madame Amsden Possessed of grace and beauty, a 
‘ nt voice 1 except at ability, she portrayed, it 
y thfully be 1 the conceptiar 1¢ author bad in mind what 
A hould be It is li to be wondered at that she car 
c he nee with her in the manner she did.—Quebee Daily 
lelegr } january 28, 
In this role Madame Amsden proved herself one of the most 
brilliant dramatic sopranos on the stage at the present time. The 
exquisite purity of her tone and the significance with which she 





sang every phrase of this great role caught the emotions of the 
audience immediately. Moreover, her dramatic gift inspired from 
the outset. It must be remembered that Aida is a slave and an 


Ethiopian. These points she delicately emphasized instead of adopt- 








ELIZABETH AMSDEN, 
Soprano of the 


Joston Opera Company. 


ting the usual air of a prima donna in this part. Her worderful 
) 

fluent gestures and her expressive countenance augmented the su 
perb eloquence of her singing Toronto Globe, February 22, 1913 


“GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST.” 


For Miss Amsden the role of Minnie is especially appropriate 
The music is written for a modern dramatic soprano, and if the 
sopranos of today lack certain of the accomplishments of their 
sisters of yesteryears, it is true, on the other hand, that they can 
cope with demands upon the sonority and the color of the tone 
which would probably have handicapyed irretrievably the great 
singers of the older school 

Miss Amsden has an uncommonly big voice. It rode splendidly 


through the great orchestral climaxes last night 
mands virtuosity 


This role aleo de- 
the singer. Vir- 
nevertheless demand 


the 
as of yore, 


of a high order on part of 


but 
In passages of huge climax or sustained 


tuosity, again, refined 
ing much of the singer 


song Miss 


not so 


Amsden 


was fortunate, but she also showed that she 
could sing such music as that in which Minnie relates her pony 
ride over the mountains with technical ease and with the hearty 


gusto which brings this passage nearer the play of Belasco than 





other in the score. Miss Amsden’s appearance showed a ma- 
terial advance in her art.—Boston Post, March 20, 1913. 


any 


Last night Miss Amsden sang finely and the great volume of her 
voice was heard to advantage in the musical tours de force of which 
the role of Minnie is full—Boston Herald, March 20, 1913. 


Miss Amsden’s voice is a dramatic soprano of heroic proportions. 
With a voice of as generous resources as hers and of as promising 
and expressive quality, it is good to see that her singing has shown 
increasing intelligence through the season, both in production and 
The dramatic climaxes were telling and had a splendid 
(Advertisement.) 


in style. 
body of tone.—Boston Globe, March 20, 1913. 





Oratorio Society's Last Performance. 

This Friday evening, March 28, at Carnegie Hall, the 
last performance of the fortieth season of the Oratorio 
Society of New York, will take place. The large chorus 
has been vigorously rehearsing Traubmann’s “Eine Deutsche 
Messe,” which they call in English “A Choral Service,” 
for its first performance in America. The large number 
and variety of forces required make it improbable that it 
will be done frequently, so this great novelty should be 
heard by all real music lovers. When the work was an- 
nounced in Berlin, three years ago, public interest was so 
great that the house was completely sold out three months 
before the performance. The full chorus of the Oratorio 
Society, a chorus of boys, organ, orchestra, and the fol- 
lowing ‘soloists combine in this monumental work; Inez 
Barbour, soprano; Mildred Potter, contralto; John 
Young, tenor, and Putnam Griswold, bass. 

There is special interest in John Young's reentree into 
the choral field, inasmuch as other musical work has kept 
him occupied for some years past. Putnam Griswold will 
also sing the vocal solo part in Wagner's “Apotheosis and 
finale,” from Act III of “Meistersinger.” Louis Koem- 
menich, the popular conductor of the society, has matters 
well in hand, and looks for a superior performance of the 
two works. “Elijah,” “The Messiah” and this German 
Mass are the three works presented during this, his first 
season as conductor of the society; each performance 
brought him greater newspaper and critical praise than the 
preceding one. 





Pilzer at Campus Concert Course. 

Maximilian Pilzer was one of the soloists at the fifth 
concert of the Campus Concert Course given Tuesday 
evening, March 18, in the New York University Audito- 
rium. His selections comprised Handel’s E major sonata, 
Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennoise,” Dittersdorf'’s “Deutscher 
Tanz,” Rehfeld’s “Spanish Dance,” and his own “Liebes- 
lied” and “Waltz Caprice.” Mr. Pilzer’s violin never sung 
more sweetly and the artist never played more brilliantly 
than on this occasion. He was recalled many times and 
won a genuine ovation. 
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MUSICAL ST. AUGUSTINE. 
St. Augustine, Fla., March 19, 1913 

The concert at the Hotel Ponce de Leon, Sunday even- 
ing, March 16, embraced the march from “Carmen” (Bi- 
zet); valse lento, “Naila” (Delibes); overture, “Ray- 
mond” (Thomas); paraphrase, “The Palms” (Hildreth) ; 
string quartet, andante cantabile, op. 11 (Tschaikow- 
sky), interpreted by Messrs. Shaw (director), Bruce, Sen- 
nott and Edson; grand opera, “Tannhauser”; fifth noc- 
turne (Leybach), and the overture, “Die Entfuhrungaus 
dem Serail,” Mozart. This was one of the best concerts 
given by this splendid orchestra so far this season. Mr 
Shaw is a fine director, and with his men, who are 
all experts, excellent results are accomplished in the 
interpretations and renditions of their programs. There 
is always an appreciative and enthusiastic crowd in attend- 
ance at the Sunday evening concerts. 


RRR 


Signor and Madame Berini, both singers of reputation, 
gave a concert on Wednesday evening of last week at the 
Jefferson. This concert was the close of a ten days’ chau 
tauqua. The program of the singers consisted of num- 
bers from the operas and other standard songs, and was 
thoroughly enjoyable Madame Sessoms, contralto, was 
one of the singers of tht chautauqua, and appeared quite 
frequently. Cap’s Orchestra furnished music at nearly 
every session. 

RRR 

Last Sunday evening at the Buckingham Hotel a delight 
ful sacred concert was heard. The numbers were contrib- 
uted by guests of the hotel. These concerts are quite 
frequently given and are always enjoyable. 

nner 

On the programs of the last two Sunday evening con 
certs at the Alcazar there appeared Meyerbeer’s “Corona- 
tion March”; Suppe’s overture, “Paragraph III”; cello 
solo, Nevin’s “The Rosary,” played by L. H. Perry; Ed 
German’s dances (three), from “Henry VIII"; Offen- 
bach’s “Barcarolle,” from “Tales of Hoffmann”; Mas- 
cagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana”; Wagner's march concert, 
“Nibelungen”; Suppe’s overture, “Summer Night's 
Dream”; Mendelssohn’s Spring Song,” and Meyer 
beer’s “Huguenots.” The Alcazar Orchestra, which is 
made up of competent players, and under the able direc 
tion of Philip S. Johnson, gives good concerts, which are 
always popular, 

ee 

The Junior St. Cecilia Club had a most interesting meet 
ing last week, and reflected credit by their conscientious 
work. 

nae 

The Crescendo Club’s meeting on March 8 proved very 
satisfactory. The next meeting will be an open one, and 
the friends of the club are to be invited. 

J. Hermann Yooer. 





Rubner's Oriental Suite Performed. 


Cornelius Rubnery Mus. Doc., dean of the department 
of music of Columbia University, is seen and heard too 
seldom in public musical life; his duties at Columbia 
prevent that to a large degree March 14 his “Oricntal 
Suite” for grand orchestra was performed by the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra of New York. This work is 
a portion of the third act of the ballet “Prinz Ador,” 
which has been performed in Germany by Mott! with 
much success, as well as elsewhere abroad. It has these 
movements: 1, entree; 2, dance des poignards; 3, arrivee 
des Calife; 4, pas de deux; 5, dance fantastique rhe 
New York Evening Mail of March 14 conta.ns a picture 





of Professor Rubner and a brief resume of his musica! 
life. March 15 the paper said of his performance 


Another number of interest was an oriental suite from the ballet 
“Prince Ador,” by Dr. Cornelius Rubner, the highly gifted com 
poser, pianist and professor of the musical department of Columbia 


University It had much that was genial, melodious and well 
written. (Advertisement.) 





Alice Preston Sings at Washington. 

Alice Preston, soprano, recently appeared in joint re 
cital with John McCormack, the celebrated tenor, at 
Washington, D. C. The concert was held at the National 
Cheater during inauguration week and was a signal suc- 
cess. There was a capacity house, and Miss Preston, 
who has always been a favorite in the Capital City of the 
nation, won additional laurels. Immediately after the 
concert she was approached by a manager of one of th 
prominent symphony orchestras offering her an engage 
ment to sing at the next concert, but the date was not 





Photo by Aimé Dupont, New York 
ALICE PRESTON 


convenient for Miss Preston, and she was compelled to 
decline the offer. 

Miss Preston is an American singer of whom it may 
be said that she is appreciated in her own country, at 
least in those places that have had an opportunity to hear 
her. She has been making rapid strides" in her art, and 
therefore stands today on an equal fooung with thow 
artists who have attaned their high position through merit 
and conscientious effort Miss Preston is very popul 
as a singer for the social set, and has made many appear- 
ances in the fashionable colonies of Newport, Bar Har 
bor, New York, Washington and other prominent po nt 
She expects to sing a number of concerts yet this season 





Organ Recitals in Philadelphia. 
\ series of three organ recitals was given recently by 
S. Wesley Sears at St. James’ Church, Philadelphia. The 





assisting soloist in the following program, March 1, was 
Harold Babnew, boy soprano: 


Allegro Vivace, fifth sym ’ Charles Marie Wid 
Selemn Melody H. Walford Davix 
\liegretto . Wiham Wolstenholme 
\ria, 1 Will Extel Thee, O | | Michael ¢ t 
Concert overture in A - Rello F. Maitland 
Le Cygne : Ca le Saint-Saé: 


Marche Funé et Chant 5S juc Alex ire Gu 


William Beatty, Jr., bass soloist, assisted Mr. Sears in 
this interesting program, March 8: 


Allegro from sixth sym, hony Charles Marie Widur 
Cantilena joseph Rheinberger 
biat Lux Theodore 
In Paradisium . Theodore Dulk 
Aria, Tears of Sorrow Louis 5 
Ave Maria . Franz ct 
\llegretto in B \lexandre G 
Madrigale Sim 
fecata m D Ralph Kis 
At the final recital of the series, which was Recital 4: 
m the annual series of the American Organ Players’ Clu 
Mr. Sears, with the assistance of Edward Shipper Van 


leer, tenor, offered the following numbers 


March frot ym ( es Marie W 
Pastorale joseph Rheinberg 
\ horalc 4 > astian Dae 
Larghetto 5 ecbastian Wesley 
Songs 
Farewell, Y Li 1 Stre liardei 
In the Wilderness | 5 y Lichmon 
Menuetto J. B. Calkix 
rize Song K ard Wagner 
Finale in B flat Lesa brat 


Sciapiro's Honors and Summer Class. 


Michel Sciapiro, the violin virtuoso, while concertizi 
in Europe was especially favored by society peop I 
Frankfurt he was entertained by t Kammerherr Frether: 
von Flotow, Prince Friedrich Karl's “right hand ma \t 
a soiree mm Sciapti honor, L'r rricdrich Karl wa 
a guest, and she complimented the artist highly h 
playing, extendirf an invitation t visit her at er palace 
>clapiro went, and great was his gratification when tl 
princess presented him with the beautiful Guarneri 


lin which he plays now 


In Holland the famous Labouchere family entertain 
him \t a soiree the most distinguished Dutch person 
ties were present, among them the board of direct 
the tamous Concertgecbouw Orchester. wit Mengeiberg 
the conductor, and other \ta soiree in Germany the ¢ 
nent Russian pianist, Alexander Siloti, was present 
gether the two artists played the Tschaikowsky 
Siloti tendered Sciapiro many compliments on his pet 
formance 

Mr. Sciapiro is now organizing his classes for 
study, and already has many applications for lessons. ‘I 
desiring th idvantage { such study with the eminent 
Seveik-Heermann pupi ould apply at once, as the vio 
linist will accept only a limited number of summer pupils 
His private tu i the Valdosta Apartments, 94 


East 163d street, New York; telephone 5852 Melrose. H« 
‘ 


is also on the staff of the New York College of Musi 


tiem and Fraemcke, rectors, 128-130 Last lifty-eight 
street 
Pentuciet Orchestra at Haverhill. 

Ably conducted by John K. Nichols, the Pentucket Or 
chestra wave in extremely icce ful fourth ann il 
cert at Haverhill, M March 2 Florence Laubhatr 
Wilson, sopra was t mu ated ting 
ist 





KATHARINE GOODSON in Germany 





Unanimous Verdict of the Press 
on First Appearance in Dresden, 
February 23, 1913. 








Dresdner Neueste Nachrichten, Feb. 25, 
1913.—"Katharine Goodson can be reckoned 
among the few favored piano talents with 
whom technical facility and musical gifts hold 
the balance. Her mastery of the whole realm 
of playing is absolutely unsurpassable, her 
touch singing, full of tone color and a quite 
masculine power. With these qualities she 
combines a deeply musical understanding, 
which enables her to lay before her hearers, 
in the finest detail, the conception of a great 
and serious work, such as the Brahms F Mi- 
nor Sonata. She knows equally how to ob- 
tain the right medium of expression for the 
bewitching daintiness of Mozart’s A Major 
Sonata, as for the finely-drawn“lines of Cho- 
pin’s poem. This artist also portrayed even 


an absolutely bravura work like Liszt’s “Tar 
antella,” in such-a way that the interest in its 
technical performance allowed one to forget 
entirely its lack of musical work. The ap 
plause, to which the artiste responded with 
Chopin's A Flat Pok naise and Mendelssohn's 
Lied in F Major, was remarkable and well 
deserved.” 


Dresdner Anzeiger, Feb. 25, 1913.—The 
g ; : 

name of KatHarine Goopson will have to be 

remembered. In this case not much courage 


is required to play the prophet and foretell a but it was ‘Maestoso’ and above everythin 


successful future to its bearer, for when one Brahms through and through Brahm And 
recalls to mind the impressions of this win- how exquisitely she knew how to handle th 
ter’s concerts, those received from Katharine Mozart A Major Sonata, how assuredly sh 


Goodson’s playing are among the most forci 


caught the Chopin atmosphere.” 


ble And no placards n big letters proclaims 
her renown The public which came to het 
concert on Sunday is well known to be the 
most reserved to which an unknown artist can 
display her gifts 
were required, however, to establish atmos 
phere between the pianist and the audienc« 
What greatness in her conception of th 
Brahms F minor Sonata: ‘what depth and 
what manliness! It has not been heard 

Dresden, played thus, for a very long tim 
Che first movement was indeed not ‘Allegro 


Scarcely a few moment 
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Frederic PONSOT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
For fourteen years assistant to Mme. Marchesi 


Only teacher in Paris authorized to teach the Marchesi 
method. 
isi Rue de Rome 
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6 rue Pajou 
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CONSERVATOIRE des Violinistes 
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DIRECTEUR 
208 Boulevard Pereire PARIS 
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STUDY MUSIC IN PARIS 


A. J. GOODRICH 
Florence A. GOODRICH 


PIANO, SINGING, BARMONY, MEMORIZING, COMPOSI- 
TION, ORCHESTRATION, TIME and LABOR-SAVING 
METHODS 
20 Ave. Victor-Hugo - - - Paris 


LAMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
61 Avenue Niel - . - «Paris, France 


Ali Commu alcations te be Addressed te 


Mme. GIULIA VALDA 


OSCAR SEAGLE 


Master of Bel Canto 
PARIS STUDIO: . - - 17 Ree Mozart 
Americas Tour Season 1913-1914 





For Terms, ete., address Oscar Seagle, 17 Rue Mozart 





charles BOW ES rstccton 


Stadio: 10 Rue Herran, Paris 








PARI 








{All inquiries referring to American musician 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, 43 
Boulevard Beausejour, to whom tickets should also 
be sent by those who desire their recitals or con- 
certs to be attended.) 


43 Boulevard Beauséjour, 
Paris, March 11, 1913. 


At a recent pupils’ recital given by Regina de Sales, the 
following remarkable program was given: 


Duett (le Nozze de Figaro) ..... Soe 
Miles. Ahif et Niebling 
Groupe de chansons Espagnoles .... 5 aiaenhnibiieica’ boa OD 


Elsie Bricke!?), 








INAYAT KAHN’S NATIVE HINDU ORCHESTRA. 


Voi che Sapete (Figaro) , ; ov anced vanes eackarmeene 
Mile. Ahlf 

Gesang Weylas ‘ bdtnhubsend Gnas neal’ Hugo Wolf 

Marie Gnaden Mutter , : ....+-Sinding 


Morgen Hymn ‘ ; .Georg Henschel 
Mile. Delsolay 

Vieni non tardar (Figare)... énFsu veo eeny Mozart 
Mile. Witter 

Fragments de Pagliacci . Leoncavallo 
M. Cavanah, 

Mozart 


Aria de Susanna (Figaro 
Polacea de Mignon ‘ ‘ ..A, Thomas 
Mile, Niebling. 

Gretchen am Spinnrad ‘ Neebneeawenes Schubert 
Dich Theure Halle (Tannhauser) . ....R. Wagner 


Mile. Proffitt 
Duo de Hamlet sa . A, Thomas 
Mile. Niebling, M. Durand de l'Opéra. 
\ria. (Rigoletto) 2 iene + Oe 
M. Durand de l'Opéra. 
Quattuor (Rigoletto) ; ; anes sgbnae Oe 


The rendering of these numbers was excellent in every 
particular and speaks well not only for Madame de Sales’ 
personal knowledge of her art and deep musical c>mpre- 
hension, but also, what is certainly no less important, her 
masterly ability to impart this knowledge. The interpre 
tations of these various styles, both the songs and the 
operatic numbers, were most praiseworthy and the devel- 
opment of timbre and tone, the emission, breathing, and 
pose of the voices sufficiently conclusive proof of the 
perfection of Madame de Sales’ methods. The recital was 
largely attended and was an unqualified success. 

Rnre 

I had the pleasure recently of a private hearing and ex- 
planation of Inayat Kahn’s Hindu Orchestra, which is now 
in Paris. A very interesting photograph of these musicians 
with their curious native instruments is given on this 
page. The names of these instruments from left to right 
are as follows: 1, Sitar; 2, Dilurba; 3, Veena; 4, Veena; 
5, Tabla. Inayat Kahn, who is a famous teacher and lec- 
turer on the subject of Sufist philosophy, is the third from 
the left, kneeling on one knee and playing the Veena. It 
will be seen that this instrument is something like a guitar. 
Notice also, however, that it has a round sound-drum over 
the player's shoulder. This consists of a large gourd, which 
has been hollowed out and dried and acts as a very pow- 
erful resonator, a sort of additional sounding board, giving 
the strings a peculiar depth, which is not found on the 
ordinary guitar or lute. These instruments have wire 
strings and are provided with frets which are movable. I 
do not see what object there can be in having the fret 
movable, as there can be but one correct place for each fret; 
unless, indeed, the Hindu and Persian music is sometimes 
played a little out of tune, as is the music of Siam and 


Annam. One of the instruments, as is seen by the photo- 
graph, is played with a regular bow like a violin bow. 
This instrument has a very thin, weak tone, and the whole 
timbre of the instruments played together is more weird 
than beautiful, but it does possess that indefinable charm 
of the East. The same may be said for the music that 
these musicians play. They have the quality, not possessed, 
it must be acknowledged, by many of these so called 
“native” orchestras, of being perfectly genuine and of 
making no attempt whatever to ape European ways or 
European music. The music is partly instrumental, partly 
vocal. Inayat Kahn has a soft baritone of pleasing quality, 
altogether different both in quality and treatment from 
any voice possessed by singers of Western countries. He 
sings always piano or pianissimo and accomplishes aston- 
ishing feats of coloratura, but with too weak a tone to be 
of much artistic value. The whole of his singing has a 
sort of dreamy, ecstatic quality which is very strange and 
utterly impossible to describe. 


Sut their music, although it is not what we would call 
beautiful, being largely based on a single chord with a 
“pedal bass” or drone running all through it, is full of 
interest. It caused me no little surprise to hear the player 
of the dilurba (the bowed instrument) follow the singer's 
voice in canonic imitation. This was especially heard when 
the singer improvised—improvising, as | understood it, 
both words and music, though the words, being, I suppose 
Hindu, were, of course, to me, quite incomprehensible 
But some of these canons were very lovely indeed. The 
singer would start off a melodic phrase, very florid, and 
possessing a peculiarly melancholy quality, probably be- 
cause of its slow crescendo and decrescendo—and the 
dilurba would come in with the same notes, never clashing 
with the continuation of the singer’s melody, and often 
producing very beautiful and strange contrapuntal effects, 
effects which were all the more striking because the har- 
mony remained unchanged throughout. Inayat Kahn very 
kindly explained the different styles of the music to me, but 
these explanations were too complicated for me to under- 
stand their full import at a single hearing of the music, and 
I cannot attempt to repeat them here. . . . But to be 
transported all at once from ultra-civilized Paris to the ex- 
otic lands of the far East with all their mystery and charm 


Doctor P. CONTA 
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English translations from Swedish Poems by Georgina Frances Jones. 
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Prelude and Fugue for Pianoforte. 
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Puptie Prepared fer Opera, Oraterto, Concert 
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Americans and others oo ote Dee will find 
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is certainly an experience unique in itself and well worthy rushed for the exits But the piece is fine, and had it 
f bei ded here else th he end of suct preps a ot 
of being recorded. yeen anywhere else than at the end of such a program 
zx e would probably have commanded more attention than :t SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER 
The third concert of Modern French Music, given under = got on this occasion TROIS MELODIES 
the auspices of the publisher Durand, brought forward nee chantees dans tous les concerts. 


two interesting novelties and showed us two composers 


Jean de Reszke tells me that, following a most success D’UNE PRISON 
ful audition of his pupils, several Americans have been oO MA CHARMANTE 
engaged for the coming season at Covent Garden They TOUJOURS 
chez R, et M. Lion & Cie.. Editeurs de Musique 
Paris, 17, Place de la Madeicine 


at their best. Three preludes from the second book of 
preludes by Debussy were played, for the first time in 
public, by the composer. They are certainly very remark- 
able compositions. Whether they will be generally liked 





or not, or whether they will take a lasting place in the 














repertories of concert pianists or amateurs, is indeed hard 























to say. They possess all of Debussy’s strangeness, and he Franck, after which he left immediately for England, 
seems to become more and more strange with each suc- where he was See The Mass of a4 eas 
ceeding work. Yet it is perfectly evident that he possesses Garden a ee a Se, Ce 
real inventive talent and a perfectly consistent mode of poniglheasrs week to eens z prelates feng ae aa 
his own which is like that of no other composer and Clark. Della Sprague, who has been here — a 
which the “litthe men” have so far found it impossible to Mr. Clark tort since — ae , 
copy. His playing of his own works is wonderful! There Kalamazoo, Mich, on Maren 20 
is no doubt about that, and it is a fact, also, that this sulinesSine . 
composer, who makes not the smallest pretense of being a Wager Swayne’s brilliant pupil, Elena Us hig 
pianist, does some things better than the virtuosi. The scored a great success Sur evening last at the t 
tone that he got out of the Erard piano has not been ular Sunday night meeting of the Student \telier Re 
equalled in beauty by any of the players, great and small, inion. She was heard in the following numbers: Va 
who have played this year and last year in that same hall Rachmaninoff ; “Vecchio Minuet ogambat bees 
and, probably, on that same piano or one nearly like it Chopin, and rhapsody, Liszt. 3 Ge Ulloqui was wat 
Sometimes his tone was so soft that the whole audience ly received and gave meer S —_ 
had almost to hold its breath to hear it' This is a literal — = 
fact, for I caught myself doing it more than once. But Dr. William C. Carl's Popularity. 
that soft tone was just about perfect, and the very soft The surest proof of Dr. William C. Carl’s merit ' 
ness of it destroyed or prevented the discordant effect that othih’ ual: smbetinetion nm is that < 
is so frequently prevalent in Debussy’s music. I may add heen heard he is re-engaged The fact tha 
that Debussy never once played what a virtuoso would call anim hoon Led to give a recit wood ( 
a real forte, nor did he smear things with the pedal, as | ert Hall. Buffalo, N. Y., making hi enteenth « 
have so often heard pianists do, even French pianists, who, eres ~~ sonnaaeat. tow the Clty ( : 2 ' . P 
living so near the composer, have every opportunity to . pal “2 oi Ss peak ; at 7 favor tha 
know better. I believe I said last year, when Debussy iny puff a friendly critic mig ¢ am his city par 
played the accompaniments of some of his own songs in CHARLES W. CLARK AND HIS ACCOMPANIST Birt 
public, that he played too softly. That was true, for the a ae a the Buff t | i 
beauty of his songs lies, not in the voice part, but in the Taken in front of the ark adesror Sy rue Leo he View ne ‘ a nee: w “ : , re he Cy 
had just returned from Portuga r an extended est t eh wg a env 
accompaniment, and much of this beauty was lost. But Ohio. where he will play the cit rga , wn 
the same could not be said of these solo compositions, and are Miss Roeder, Miss Rourke, Miss Darcy, Miss Schaef enmamement. te the war Such fact these show 
his performance of them may well be a lesson to pianists fer and Miss Field If you add to these the names of Ds Wil aay eputation rest » aol ound 
how to play Debussy and how not to play him Madame Salzmann-Stevens, Madame Edvina, Miss Howard hoes 
nner Miss Mutch and James Goddard, who are still engaged rhe Easter Sunday p . ‘ Nd First” Pr 
Debussy’s manner on the stage is that of a great, big, pace ze hetacten Charch MM York. w rr. Carl has ma 
iwkward schoolboy, forced, against his will, to appear in = Saeaaien ‘al cs . ; ” 
public. He played from music, and the way he threw the : , 
pages of his music over to find his place before begin : os .M 
ning the first piece was a complete expression of petu rans 
lant had humor—the bad humor of a natura'ly good ni \ ' i 
tured, healthy and jocular spirit, if you know what | I JH I i 
mean. Being utterly unconscious, it was rather attractive ss sgn wend a F 
than otherwise, and a sympathetic smile seemed to spread Me S ‘Rd hs D \ \ 
over the audience. There was, of course, Debussy being (Written { " 
a great French light (and all French publics being im Gloria att \ 1 
mensely patriotic), an ovation at the end of each piece and ” The W ltself K D Hod 
especially at the end of the last, but the composer-pianist es hy ea H 
would hardly even bow his thanks Finally, however, h Christ Is R 
came out and played another prelude from the same book Organ, Lauda Z 
Unfortunately all this applause does not help the critic Venite aul OSCARS StIAl - ' 
much to determine the effect of the music on the public, ' : ste 3 , ' 
for the same public at the same concert applauded long 





and loudly the quartet with piano by Marcel Labey, the Song 

first number on the program, one of the most utterly > Me : 
empty and tiresome works it has ever been my misfor pare 1 The Cre , 
tune to have to listen to. Why a man so entirely lackiny Dr. William C. ( 

in ideas, in a sense of proportion, in a conception of the Margaret H 

proper length for a composition of this sort, in every a —_ . 

thing that goes to make up a good composition, should ! “ tiem I ee 

ever take the trouble to put all these notes down on pa- And 

per, and how he ever finds a publisher for it, and why it = 4 

is ever performed—these are among the greatest myste- re ; 

ries in the world of art! An old cello sonata by Saint- GORDON CAMPRELI Riheldaffer Spring Engagements. 

Saéns was given and served to remind us that modern Chacles W. Clask’s scoompaniet, Taken st Oporte, Portussl Grace Hall Riheldaffer Il app three t t 
dissonance is not everything after all And to close the ar future with Charles Wakefield Cadt " 
program an introduction and allegro for harp, accom there, you will see that the de Reszke school has sup positions she wa ne of rst 

panied by flute, clarinet and string quartet, by Maurice plied ten artists to Mr. Higgins for the current season. novelty at the first of thes recit Pp 
Ravel, was conducted by the composer The playing of Miss Roeder has been engaged also for the winter sea burgh German Club—wi e the pre 

it was not particularly good, the harp being too weak ‘0M at Nice, as well as Oscar Seagle, who will make h terfly” aria in ture e nd engage 

ind the accompaniment too strong, but the composition } debut there as Hamlet, and whose appearance is sure to costume concert of Cadmas M M 
delightful. Ravel has succeeded in imbuing the whole of create a sensation Riheldaffer wil ng in the “Mornir f e \ 

it with a poetic and mystic charm that is exactly suited Rene Idyls of the South Se In the third ¢ ert 

to this combination of instruments But, speaking of ap Charles W. Clark has just returned from Portugal, ing at the Pittsburgh Athleti 

plause, Ravel got very little on this occasion, which prov: where he gave two recitals with immense succe He production of “Sayonara” with Will R 

nothing, for he is well liked here The truth is that the has been re-engaged to go back there and also to Spain 24 and 25 she will ng | 

extreme length and monotony of the Labey quartet had ind Brazil before he goes to America in the fall On Pa.. and May 8 and 9 she w appe { 
simply worn out the audience, and as soon as the Ravel Sunday he was in Paris and sang at the Chatelet with at Mount Pleasant, Mict n recit 

number was over the whole audience jumped up and the Colonne Orchestra in the “Beatitudes” of César della,” given in operatic f 
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Chicago, IL, March 23, 1913 
| lifferent tickets that will-be posted on next Mon- 
for the coming election of officers for the Apollo 


I t tick President, Harrison G, Wells; vice president, Joe 
Carl D. Kinsey; directors, E. B. Mann and T. H. 


President, Austin C. Rishel; vice president, W. 
iry, Carl D. Kinsey; direetors, Charles D. Lowry 


ticket: President, W. B. Sloan; vice president, Everett B. 
Harriet Martin Snow; directors, Nathaniel Board 








\s will be seen, the opposition ticket contains two 
me ich also appear in the regula: ticket, namely, 
B. Sloan, who on the opposition ticket is named as 
while on the regular ticket his name appears 
presidents FE. B. Mann runs on the opposition as 
lent, while on the regular ticket he allows his 
be presented for election as a director, If we 
informed the present secretary of the club, Carl 
Kinsey, will not allow the opposition ticket to be 
i announced abovs At least he will refvse so 
r as W. B. Sloan’s name is concerned, since this gen- 
na »w in Europe, and before leaving he had ac 
ted to run as vice president on the regular ticket, say- 
that his friend, Mr. Wells, was the best president the 
|! have at the present time It is learned also 
that only two more weeks are left open for the oppos tion 
present their list, and unless the present secretary al- 
| ic name of Mr. Sloan to be presented on the oppo 
tick the insurrectors will have to look for another 
president and also another as director 
nene 
ie Illinois Music Teachers’ Association has issued its 
rly bulletin for its twenty-fifth convention, which will 
ke place at Bloomington, IIL, on May 13, 14, 15 and 16 
e first page of the bulletin is devoted to the president's 
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letter to the members of the I. M. T. The second 
page is devoted to editorials and the third page outiines 
the programs for the convention. On Tuesday, May 13, 
Dr. H. S. Perkins will give a paper on the “history of 
the I. M. T. A.” The others who will appear on the same 
program are Alice Emerson, Mrs. Chandler-Starr, mem- 
bers of the Bloomington Amateur Club; Mabel Riggs- 
Stead, Walter D. Stafford, Mary Holmes Thompson, 
Lois Baptiste, F. W. Westhoff and Miss Glenn. In the 
evening Henry Eames will give a recital. Those who 
will appear on Wednesday, May 14, are Laura Renick 
Copp, Julia Caruthers, Eva M. Leslie, Allen Spencer, 
Ernest B. Chamberlain, Edgar Nelson. In the evening a 
program of compositions by Illinois composers will be 
rendered. The soloists will be Clarence Loomis, Mabel 
Woodworth, Allen Spencer, Jennie F. W. Johnson, Jo‘in 
Palmer, Louise Robyn and Walter Keller, The com- 
posers who will be inscribed on the program are Eric 
Delamarter, Adolf Weidig, John Palmer, Arne Oldb rg, 
William Spencer Johnson and Walter Keller. Those who 
will appear on Thursday’s program are George Colburn, 
Otto Miessner and D. A. Clippinger. On the last day, 
Friday, May 16, those who will appear will be Walter 
Spry, Karleton Hackett, Glenn Dillard Gunn, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, who will play the piano concerto in 
C minor by Mozart, assisted by the Minneapolis Orches- 
tra, Emil Oberhoffer conductor. At the afternoon con- 
cert the Minneapolis Orchestra will play the Bach suite 
in D major, Beethoven's third “Leonore” overture, 
Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” and Wagner's “Tann- 
hauser” overture. In the evening the concert will be 
given by the Minneapolis Orchestra, with its own solo- 
ists, 
RAR 
John McCormack appeared at a concert given by the 
Chicago Chapter of the Knights of Columbus at Orches- 
tra Hall on Sunday afternoon, March 16. Mr. McCor- 
mack, who was chosen by the Irish society to celebrate 
St. Patrick’s Day, sang gloriously. His program was 
well balanced and the songs were all of musical interest. 
The audience was lavish in its applause, and the several 
ovations given the artist during the course of the afier- 
noon showed in what esteem he is held in Chicago. 
After the concert the tenor left on the “Irish” special for 
New York, where he appeared at Carnegie Hall on Mon- 
day evening, March 17. For several weeks there was a 
daily exchange of telegrams between the Chicago Irish 
Society and one in New York to determine where the 
popular tenor would sing on St. Patrick’s Day. 
Through Governor Dunne’s visit to New York after the 
inaugural in Washington the matter was sat’sfactori'y 
arranged. The Governor gave his word that McCormack 
would be in New York on St. Patrick’s Day; therefore a 
special train had to be chartered after his appearance in 
Orchestra Hall and he started back to New York and 
arrived there on schedule time. 
RRR 
Students of the school of acting of the Bush Temple 
Conservatory will give dramatic performances, under the 
direction of Edward Dvorak at the Bush Temple Lyceum 
on Wednesday evening, March 26, and Thursday evening, 
March 27, The comedy to be given is “The Prince of 
Liars” by Sidney Grundy. As ever, the principal parts 
will be taken one evening by one student, who, the fol- 
lowing evening, will appear in another part, thus giving 
each of the students an opportunity to appear in star 
parts as well as appearing in minor roles. 
nur 
Adolf Brune, the Chicago composer, who was honored 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Frederick Stock, in the presentation of his symphonic 
poem, “Das Lied das Singschwans,” at the twenty-first 
pair of concerts, was first introduced by Arthur Rech, 
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piano teacher at the Chicago Musical College, who, in 
1903, played from manuscript Brune’s ballade in E minor 
and later his gavotte humoresque. Maurice Rosen- 
feld, the critic of the Chicago Examiner and piano teacher, 
was the first one to play Brune’s fantasie polonaise. In 
THe Musica Courier of March 12, this department er- 
roneously gave credit to Mr. Rosenfeld for having intro- 
duced Brune to the music lovers of Chicago, but credit 
should be, given where credit is due, and, therefore, Mr. 
Rech’s name is to be mentioned as the first public per- 
former of Mr. Brune’s compositions. 
nee 
Elsie de Voe Boyce, pianist, appeared with great success 
at the Ziegfeld Theater, last Monday evening, March 17. 
nee 
The Marshall Field & Co. Choral Society will end its 
sixth season with the presertation of two numbers, “The 
Swan and Skylark,’’. by A. Goring Thomas, and “The 
Light of Life,” by Sir Edward Elgar, in Orchestral Hall, 
Thursday evening, April 10, 1913. The chorus now numb- 
bers over 150 members, and under the training of Thomas 
A. Pape, conductor, promises a very creditable production 
of these two works. The soloists will be: Mabel Sharp 
Herdien, soprano; H. Evan Williams, tenor; Rose Lutiger 
Gannon, contralto, and Albert Borroff, bass. The society 
will also be assisted by Katherine Howard Ward at the 
organ and members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Ree 
Emma Menke, pianist, assisted by Flora Hromatko, vio- 
linist, and Virginia Paul, accompanist, of the Mary Wood 
Chase School of Musical Arts, will give a recital at the 
Little Theater, Fine Arts Building, March 29. The or- 
chestral parts of the second piano will be played by Miss 
Chase. 
nRre 
Florence Mulford, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has been engaged by the Ravinia Opera Com- 
pany for six weeks of grand opera, beginning July 28. The 
operas will be given under the direction of Attilio Parelli, 
one of the directors of the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 
Rene 
It is announced that the Paulist Choristers, under the 
leadership of Father W. J. Finn, will give a third c-ncert 
at the Studebaker Theater on Sunday afternoon, May 11 
The Choristers will sing for the first time, Spanish choral 
classics which have just arrived from Spain. The balance 
of the program will be made up of modern Russian and 
Grecian music. 
ere 
The American Conservatory is giving a series of rec:tals 
by advanced pupils on Saturday afternoons, which reflect 
the high standard maintained by that well known schco! 
On March 8 a concerto recital was presented, assisted by 
several vocalists from the artist’s class of Mr. Hackett 
and accompanied by the Conservatory Orchestra, under 
Herbert Butler’s direction. The program of March 22 
was given by piano pupils of Victor Garwood, voice pupils 
of Ragna Linne and violin pupils of Adolf Weidig. The 
dramatic department of the school will give a recital at 
Kimball Hall, Friday evening, March 28, under the direc- 
tion of Frances M. Donovan. The program will include 
the following dramatic sketches: “When the Wheels Run 
Down,” “The Other Woman,” “Such is Fame,” and “The 
Burglar.” Saturday afternoon, March 29, the feature of 
the program given by advanced pupils will be a sonata for 
violin and piano by Leo S. Sowerby, an accomplished and 
talented pupil of Arthur Olaf Anderson. It will be 
played by the composer and Herman Felber, Jr. Earl 
Blair will present three of his advanced piano pupils, the 
Misses Ahlschlager, Fitzsimmons and Eiberg, in a concerto 
recital. Movements from the Beethoven E flat major, 
Tschaikowsky B flat minor, Liszt E major and Saint- 
Saéns G minor will be played. Frank Parker, the well 
known baritone, will sing songs by John A. Carpenter and 
other composers. 
zre 
Léon Rains, baritone, and Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano 
are two soloists announced for the “Damnation of Faust” 
performance by the Apollo Musical Club of 300 singers at 
the Auditorium Theater, Monday night, April 7. The en 
tire Chicago Symphony Orchestra will furnish the orches- 
tral parts of the work. That this performance of Berlioz’s 
great work may be absolutely perfect, the chorus and so'o- 
ists will have three orchestra rehearsals and will take place 
within a fortnight. 
neuer 
Lina Cavalieri will be heard in a concert next Sunday 
afternoon, March 30, at Orchestra Hall, under the direc 
tion of W. Wight Neumann. Lucien Muratore, dramatic 
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tenor of the Paris Opera House, will assist Madame 
Cavalieri in this, her first, Chicago appearance. With 
Lucien Muratore she will give scenes from grand opera in 
costume. Edouard Tournon, also of the Paris Opera 
House, will be the accompanist. 
nee 
At the children’s matinee, Saturday afternoon, May 31, 
in connection with the North Shore Festival at Evanston 
the children’s chorus of 1,500 voices will sing a large num- 
ber of part songs and a new children’s cantata, entitled 
“Vogelweid, the Minnesinger,” by Rathbun. Alice Nielsen, 
soprano, will be the solo artist of the afternoon. 
an 
Clarence Eidam, pianist, was one of the soloists at a 
concert given at the Auditorium recital hall last Friday 
evening, March 21. With Sadie Walker, violinist, he 
played the César Franck sonata, and as soloist he was 
heard in the prelude, G major, by Rachmaninoff; Debus 
sy’s nocturne and Sauer’s octave etude. 
nere 
Louise Hattstadt, soprano,and Marie Bergersen, pianist, 
will appear on a Kipling program at the Chicago Culture 
Club on Monday afternoon, March 24 
| ne 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kun 
wald, conductor, will come to Chicago for one cencert, 
Sunday afternoon, April 6, at the Studebaker Theater, un 
der the direction of F. Wight Neumann. This will be 
Dr. Kunwald’s first appearance in Chicago 
neme 


1e following press notices will attest the great suc- 





cess of Della Thal, the Chicago pianist, as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra: 


The Grieg concerto, for piano and orchestra, in A minor, intro- 








luced Della Thal, one of the leading Grieg exponents Her in 
terpretation of the three movements was marke t fine ap re 
ciation of the beauty f the score and a big enot to 
give it ample expression.—T% Daily Blade, February 26, :913 
Della Thal, at the piano, showed herself a thoroughly capable 
artist, and won enthusiastic plaudits She was compelled to re 


turn for two encores, giving, first, a fine rendition of MacDowell’s 


“Water Lily.” and then a charming bit of melody by Debussy 


The third number was Grieg’s greatest work, his concerto in 


A minor for the piano and orchestra Della Thal, pianist, was 
introduced. She immediately Ided new laurels to the already 
abundant crown which she wears so modestly Her technic was 





Miss Thal’s play 
ng that she was compelled to give MacDowell’s “Water Lily,” 


wonderful, So delighted was the audience wi 


playing it in a wonderfully effective manner. As a second encore 
she played a composition by Debussy.—Toledo News Bee, Feb 
ruary 26, 1913. 

neRe 

Isador Berger, violinist and teacher at the Mary Wood 
Chase Schoo! of Musical Arts, will give a violin recital 
at the Ziegfeld Theater on Tuesday evening, April 8 
Chis will mark Mr. Berger's first appearance in recital in 
Chicago. 

ner, 

Albert Borroff will give his annual Chicago recital, 
Wednesday evening, April 16, in the Fine Arts Theater 
He is arranging a program of interest since it will con 
tain some novelties and songs never before heard on any 
concert platform. 

nee 

A joint recital of peculiar interest will be given Tues- 
day evening, April 1, in the Ziegfeld Theater by Leon 
Sametini, violinist, and Rudolph Reuter, pianist. * Both 
are members of the faculty of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. The program follows: 

Piano, Carnaval, op. 9 ’ ooace Schumann 

Preambule, Pierrot, Arlequin, Valse noble, Eusebius, 

Florestan, Coquette, Replique, Pappilions, Lettres dans 
antes, Chiarina, Chopin, Estrella, Reconnaissance, Pan 
talon et Colombine, Valse allemande, Paganini, Aven, 
Promenade, Pause, Marche des Davidsbindler contre les 


Philistine. 
Violin, concerto No. 1, G minor Bruch 
Prelude, Adagio, Finale 
Violin and piano, sonata, op. 47 (Kreutzer) Reethoven 


neue 
At the concert given by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra on Friday afternoon, March 21, and Saturday 
evening, March 22, the soloist was Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink. She was heard in the recitative “Jeszt Vitellia” 
and the aria “Nie Soll Mitt Rosen” from Mozart’s “Cle 
menza Di Tito,” in the aria “Hellstrahlender Tag” from 
“Bruch’s “Odysseus” and in the scena and aria “Gerechter 
Gott” from Wagner's “Rienzi.” Madame Schumann- 
Heink was in excellent voice and scored her usual em- 
phatic success The orchestra! numbers included the 
overture to Schumann's “Genoveva.” op. 81, Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony, “Death and Transfiguration” tone 
poem of Strauss and the Good Friday Spell. transforma- 
tion scene and glorification from Wagner's “Parsifal.”” 
anne 
The Amateur Musical Club will give an artist recital at 
the Studebaker Theater next Monday afternoon, March 
24. The soloist will be Jaroslav Kocian, violinist, accom- 
panied by Mr. Haubiel, assisted by the Misses Reynolds, 
sopranos, with Johanna Hess-Burr. 
nur 
At the twenty-third Sinai orchestral concert to be given 
at Sinai Temple Sunday evening, March 23, Arthur Dun- 


——o- 


ham will conduct his own fantasy overture in D migor 
(new), beside directing selections from the opera “The 
Inquisitive Women” by Wolf-Ferrari; “Serenade” by Her- 
bert, “Czardas” (ballet of “Coppelia”) by Delibes, “Dance: 
of the Sylphes” by Berlioz, and “Mercedes Spanish Waltz” 
by Mero. . Mr. Dunham will play “Benediction Nuptiale” 
by Hollins and “Fanfare” in fugue form by Lemmens. 
RRR 

The Sherwood Music School announces a pupils’ recital 
for Monday evening, March 31, in recital hall of th 
Steinway building. 

RRR 

Mary Lindsay-Oliver, pianist and a resident of Moline 
Ill, has written a very interesting paper (published in this 
month's bulletin of the I. M. T. A.) on “How a Foreigner 
Can Make a Successful Start in America.” On Monday, 
March 10, at the Oliver studio, Miss Oliver gave a piano 
recital The composers represented were Beethoven, 
Chopin, MacDowell, Schumann, Mary Lindsay-Oliver, 
Liszt and Schubert. The critic of the Daily Dispatch ot 
March 11 voiced his verdict as follows: 

Miss Oliver again proved herself an artist of unusual gifts The 


program which she so successfully essayed was of admirable pro 
ry 








portion and f nterest and she approached her task with 
nm earnestness and sincerity of purpose, which, combined, wit 


the gift of temperament and technical equipment could but give 
her readings great interest and the stamp of author 





y One of 
the most noticeably characteristic features of Miss Oliver's playing 
is her beautiful legatto and pure singing quality of tone This 
quality was especially noticeable in the lovely romance of Schu 
mann, the exquisite melody of which could not have been more 
effectively sung on the cello, which instrument Miss Oliver's play 
ing suggested In her own con positions, a nocturne whicl n 


deed breathed the true spirit of the nocturne, Miss Oliver proved 


that she has to a marked degree the creative as well as the in 
terpretative gift. In all Miss Oliver's playing there is a warmth 
and richness of tone coloring, a depth and bigness of conception 
which is so satisfying to the real lover of music She responded 
to a number of encores, giving at the close of the program n her 


inimitable manner, the beautiful “Liebestraum” by Liszt 


The critic of the Rock Island Argus on March 11 wrot 


Miss Oliver gave a difficult and heavy program and acgq 
herself splendidly, in fact, she has never played better Her rer 


dition of Schumann's “Eri King” was especially good and she 


was asked for an encore following the selection 


Miss Oliver recently entertained in her studio Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and Louis Shenk, the artist who gav« 
the music program before the Woman’s Club members and 
their guests on Saturday, March 8, at Moline, Ill. Miss 
Oliver will be in Chicago for a little visit some time next 
week 

eRe 

George Hamlin, of the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
sang the tenor part of Rossini’s “Stabat. Mater,” a fin 
performance of which was given on Good Friday in the 
open air Greek Theater of the University of California at 
Berkeley 

RRR, 

Clarence Stroupe, a pupil of Mrs. T. S. Bergey and one 
of the assistant piano teachers of the Bergey Chicago 
Opera School, gave a recital Saturday evening, March 22 
for the Matheon Club Among the numbers presented 
were: “Romance,” by Sinding; “Minstrel,” by Debussy 
the minuet, by Sgambati, and etude, by MacDowell 

Rae 

Birdice Blye appeared in a recital in Washington, Pa 
last Thursday evening, March 20, and met with such su 
cess that she will fill a return engagement there later o1 

nane 

The Carolyn Willard Studio announces a recital to be 
given by four members of Miss Willard’s class, assisted 


by Merlitta Davis, soprano, at Chicago Little Theater 
Fine Arts. Building, next Saturday evening, March 29 
The program will be as follows: 


Rhapsody, G minor Brahms 








lean Spross 
Lo, Hear the Gent Lark Bishop 
Miss Davis 
Prolog he M MacDowell 
Im lat ‘ 
Pan's Flute Godard 
| S 
Etude, E ma { n 
En Autonne M kowsk 
S« a For rf 
Dearest H t 
Ah, I But a D ( 
M DD 
Vogel als Prophet Schumant 
Valse A major Moszkowsk 
I a | rf 
Variations, B flat Ss bert 
The Be Ss I t 
Japanese Etude Poldin 
Luella Sweet 
neuer 
Robert Baron, violinist, will give a recital at the Fin 
Arts Theater, on Sunday afternoon, April ¢ The recita! 
will under the auspices of the Sherwood Music Sch 
nur 
M. H. Hanson, of the M. H. Hanson Concert Direction 
of New York City, and Howard E. Potter, personal repre 
sentative of Edmond Clément, were among the visitor 
to this office last week Rene Devries 
Pianist’s Haunt for an Instrument. 
Arthur Fischer, who is touri: n the South, has met 
with some novel experiences during his recent travel I 
nonarrival of his piano at a certain place where he was t¢ 


play necessitated his searching for another instrument 





He found one piano store that would rent him one, but 
wanted a fabulous sum for it So he called up the school 
where the recital was to be held, bt In neer 
or parlor grand He was told hat the lad 
cross the street had a grand was yath 
to part with it; however he gave him the name and 
iddress of another lady That call also was without 1 
sult, as she had only an upright piano As a mo 
telegram was dispatched to a nearby town and one wa 


secured from a dealer there 


At another city Mr. Fischer called upon a certain pian 


dealer to arrange for an instrument As he entered t 
warerooms he extended his hard to the manaver. but af 
ter holding it out for me time he discovered that t! 
gentleman was blind On another occasion he was m 
pelled to use a very indifferent piano, which was most 
unsatisfactory The firm that pplied it, however, wa 
most eager to get a testimonial from him as to the won 
derful merits of the instrument 


Soprano of Boston Opera Company Weds. 

Edith Barnes, the gifted younz soprano of the Bosto 
Opera Company, whose name is familiar to many readers 
of Tue Musicat Courier, was married on Wednesday 
March 19, to Norman Mason, of Chicago, at the home 
the bride’s mother, Mr Rarron |! Barne on Commen 


wealth avenue, Boston The ing couple are now on 
their way to Buer Aires, where Mr. Mason's busin 
located, and where they will make their future h 
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Hall last evening. He played a number of short selections in a 
forceful and spirited manner which attracted through the sincere 


{ and unaffected style of playing of Mr. Anthony himself as much 
as though a smooth technic and easy mastery of the keyboard 
which he displayed. The mood of the music varied from the bal- 
anced composition of Beethoven to the light riythms of dances 





and was played with a command of full sustained tone and grace- 
ful phrasing. The rendering of such compositions as the “Bar- 
carolle” of Leschetizky and “Seguidilla” of Albeniz was particular- 
ly happy and vivid. Mr. Anthony received cordial applause from 








’Phone, 5554 B. B., him the serious, intelligent and high-minded artist. Mr. his audience after each number. 
108 Hemenway Street . ea P : 2 
Boston, Mass., March 22, 1913 Zimbalist’s program comprised for the most part interest- nee 
ing and well contrasted music, which revealed the young The first concert appearance in this city of Margaret 


foremost representatives of their respectiy : e Mal . ‘ * r 
: artist's marvelous gifts in many phases. His inventive skill Huston, the English soprano, at Jordan Hall, March 109, 


and musicianship were displayed in his own compositions, was not altogether a fortunate one, owing to the handica> 
the characteristic “Orientale” and “Russian,” both grace- of a severe cold under which the singer labored. She dis- 
ful pieces full of color and rhythm. ‘The remaining num- played, however, even with this disadvantage, a voice of 


nd Europe—Julia Culp and Leopold 
recital at Symphony Hall, March 
large and appreciative audience rare 


and delight. It is no longer necessary to : paste ; ; 
of Mies Cale’s ask, otek be er bers on his program, which was, however, generously in excellent training, which answered responsively the vary- 
former occasions in this cite eal comedled creased in response to insistent demands for encores, in- ing demands of songs by Ries, Wolf, Rachmaninoff, Bru- 
‘ane tonun smanisat caiaineenl aie laymen cluded Sarabande, Double, Bach-Schumann ; Brahms Soa-  néau, Debussy, Viardot, Puget, and the folk songs and 
oy ay stent ts del a on D minor, Vivalde concerto in A minor, Irish Song, Irish country songs which comprised her program. Her 
Godowsky’s pianistic eceoumplidheseste Suffice Dance, Cyril Scott, and “Scenes Czardas,” Hubay. diction throughout, her finely discriminating musical taste 
that both artists gave of their best fe a pro nee and keen intelligence, as well as the interesting nature of 
{ eh rather longer than is customary, was Memorial exercises in honor of the late Professor Carl her program, formed the most enjoyable features of the 

lly contrasted and musically interesting Baermann were held st Jordan Hall, on Wednesday even- afternoon. ner 

mere ing, March 19, under the auspices of the New England Helen V. Ray was‘heard in a piano recital in Faelten 
Zi list e his first Boston recital of the seas- Conservatory of Music and the Baermann Society. The  jpya Tuesday evening, and created a very favorable im- 
Jordan Hall, March 17, and proved once again his order of exercises follow: pression. Miss Ray, who is a member of the senior class 
ng the rare and chosen few of the vio In Memoriam, for the orgon ...........sseeeeeeeeeeeeeeRheinberger at the Faelten Pianoforte School, possesses individuality, 
| lutely flawless beauty of his tone, Wallace Goodrich. and ker playing was both refined and musicianly. In the 
now possessed of even greater warmth and  “ddress aay int final number of the appended program, which she rendered 
ippeal than heretofore, again gripped his 4.) crudes for piano at ae asnege _......Baermann With grace and brilliancy, she was assisted by Carl Faelten, 
juiet dignity and simplicity of his de In A minor, op. 4, No. 2. In G minor, op. 4, No. 9. and Frank Luker at the second piano: Sonata, F sharp 
ns all tricks of virtuoso display, mark Elizabeth K. Howland major. Beethoven; molto lento, B flat major, Schumann; 
Nddrese romance, Valse caprice, Rubinstein; Scherzo, Chopin; 





Olin Downes. 


: Teacher of Singing Etude in F sharp meen oe S for piano . Baermann suite, E flat major, Raff. BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 
SStceliia sweunaus, 
riscilla ne Plesee BelMEs Adires = — 
BOSTON - MASS. G. W. Chadwick, =A ¢- Yat 
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Polonaise, for piano , Baermann 


Valse Romance, for piano ..... ‘ is ee b's ... Baermann 
ni a SOPRANO Lee M. Pattison. 
nar 


Vocal Studio: = . : P . pot 
Pierce Buliding, Boston Roverbant Coant, Combutige rhe feature of the fourth and final Kneisel Quartet con 


cert given at Steinert Hall, March 18, was the playing of 
CLARA TIPPETT Rudolph Ganz, who, as the phrase goes, assisted the 
Kneisels in the performance of Schumann’s piano quartet 

TEACHER OF SINGING in E flat major. But Mr. Ganz did far more than assist— 

312 Pierce Bullding : - - Boston Mass. ae 






160 Tremont Street - - - 
8-10-12 East 34th Street - . 


Twelve Songs by Claude Debussy 


Edited by Charles Fonteyn Manney 















From the strangely fascinating songs which 
have been produced by one of the most unique 
musical minds the editor has selected a dozen, 
which not only fairly represent Debussy’s lyric 
rt, but are moreover of a haunting beauty, and 
such as singers can use with genuine pleasure 
to themselves and their hearers. The difficult 
matter of securing adequate English translations 
has been successfully dealt with. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25 


inspired and recreated, so that even the dry, lifeless 
playing of the members of this quartet which was so evi- 


» ta) ‘ 
IRMA dent earlier in the evening, became utterly transformed in- 


to something of glowing and vital beauty, to which the 
voice of the piano added its enkindling accent. Never for 
a moment overstepping the subordimating demands of ar- 


tistic ensemble playing, Mr. Ganz’s imaginative spirit, as 
VIOLINIST well as his exquisite quality, varicty and fluency of tone, 


Soloist Boston Symphony Or- - "y* Mabas ty : 
chestra, Gurzenich Orchestra, Te felt throughout as the guiding and inspiring note of 
Cologne(3times), BostonOpera =the performance. 

House(3 times), Worcester Fes- RRere 

tival, 1912; New York, San 
Francisce, St. Paul and Hart- 













It is the quality of genuineness in them which 
appeals to certain natures who are attune to that 





Taken from the Springfield Republican of February 12 


















ford Symphony Orchestras. is the following paragraph concerning Charles Anthony's tr Spee Deets eee 
Season 99-4 awenics cecsnh ‘cieiiel ts teak ties: kind of message.— Musical Courier. 
— a 15 EUROPE. mies E : 
or Terms and Dates, “Address T. SEYDEL, 70 en Awe e Charies Anthony, a young Boston pianist, pleased with a well BOSTONGIGINEW YORK 
SUTORIUS & RAPP, 1 West sa Street, New vx played and varied program of music given in Central High School 
a 
x PIANIST - 
Address: Richard Newman, Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. E 
BARITONE SOLOIST TEACHER OF SINGING 


Lang Studios: 6 Newbery St., Boston Mme, le BERG-LOFGREN ORERE SOPRANO sae 


Teacher of Volos ‘*Garela Method.” Reoltal, Oratorio and Opera 
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Baernstein-Regneas Artist in the West. 

Ethyl C. Lobban, soprano soloist and music director o 
the First Presbyterian Church, Warrensburg, Mo., is an 
artist of whom that city is justly proud, because she is 





} 


1 work for the cause of music. In addition to 


rt work, Miss Lobban is director of 


doing splendi« 
her church and « 
the Lyric Club, as well as a prominent local teacher, hav 
ing been trained by New York's eminent teacher, Joseph 
Baernstein-Regneas. The progressive spirit of the Mid 
dle West is in no one more manifest than in this young 
woman, who is at the summit of musical interest in War 
rensburg, and to whom all music lovers of that city look 
for many of the season's concerts 

The recent concert of the Lyric Club, under the direc 
tion of Miss Lobban, was pronounced by press and publi 
is the best performance of its kind given there in many 
years. That Miss Lobban is a singer of fine voice and 
excellent schooling was proven by her splendid rendition 
of the soprano role in “The Messiah,” lately performed, at 
which she met with unqualified success. The local papers 


commented as follows: 


I k i st x 1 the s ue . ‘ t repeate lly 
! Miss Lobbra ive evicde e af € super 

t xg r r ff t y artistic style Miss 
Lol ‘ st 1 appealing, showed t 
¢ tage and ‘ ie fre ‘ he puta n 
W enst g | y St 

I $ sts a tt themselves bly enter t 
spirit of the work wit ferv We are all re r le 
fa 2 " the ging of Miss Lobb f r . ity, but 
ast ght’s perf . ‘ he t ler field of activity 
Miss Lobb was in ® g the s arias with | 

< and ch beaut iH ging { the I Know tl 
M Redee Livet ‘ r ‘ ! ewor 
The N a) S ent Adve emet 


New York Times.) 

With a well established reputation as the American 
March King and the composer of many operas it is a curi 
American Maid” John Philip 
opera with an American locale 
! | “that it became 


ous fact that before “The 
Sousa had never written an 

“It so happened * he said e other da 
the custom in times past to set the scenes of action in some 
kingdom or principality where the postal service did not 
} 


reach, and then to build a story about the mythical person 


ages inhabiting such strange and unfamiliar locales The 


seeming necessity for migrating no longer exists. Fifteen 
or twenty years age an American character in opera would 
have been an impossibility, This was not because we were 
any less musical than other nations, but it sezemed to be 
the custom to devote librettos to some foreizn land cof 
| 


mythical sort, and then it mattered not what the rus 
there was a suggestion of foreign er 


Today that 1 


seemed to be, if on! 
vironment in the character f dress 
changed 

‘Th 


received recognition in ‘Madame Butterfly’ and ‘The Gir! 


e American as a stage character in grand opera has 


f the Golden West,’ and he 





nition 
For some years I have had in mind the writing of a grand 


opera with the theme on an American subject. The times 
of Dolly Madison, or the Mexican War, seem to me to be 
the most inviting, and I have that period in mind in ad 
vance of any attempt at writing, Of course, | would en 
deavor to create something wholly original and distinctive 
[he American public is gaining in appreciation of music 
The public demands good music because the people know 
music better. -How quickly the cheap hits go out! That 
means the public knows music better—they have finer at 
tuned ears and keener appreciation The popular musk 
may win applause, but it will be found that there is needed 
the leaven of big music, and almost any program will con 
vince you that musical conductors recognize the cosmo 


politan taste.” 





Inez Barbour to Sing in Traubmann's Mass. 


Inez Barbour, who has been hailed as a soprano of dis 


tinction, will sing in the performance of Traubmann’s 
‘German Mass,” which the New York Oratorio Society 
will present at Carnegie Hall, Friday evening, March 28 
Miss Barbour was greatly praised by William von Sachs, 
the music critic of the Vienna Tageblatt, when she sang 


in the Austrian capital in a “guest” performance at the 


Royal Opera Herr von Sachs stated that “Miss Bar 
bour’s voice was magnificent” and that she proved herselt 
to be “an artist in every detail.” 


Miss Barbour was prepared with twelve operatic roles 


when invited to sing the role of Elsa in “Lohengrin” at 
Kroll’s in Berlin, but her concert appearances caused het 
to decline the enticing offer to sing the part of the win 
some heroine in “Lohengrin.” 

In Europe, as in her own country, Miss Barbour has 





j 


on the approval of the nost critical y her singing of 
German and French song 


In several of the large cities in the Middle West, Miss 


Barbour has appeared before critical audiences in oratorio 
When she sang in a performance of The Messiah” in 
Cleveland, Ohio. the musical reviewer f tl Cleveland 
Press made a point of writing about her beautiful m« 

voce and the clarity of her loratura She has sung im 
performances of Handel's great ratorio in Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia and Paterson, N. J 


same kind of success in Verdi's 


and she achieved the 
Requiem” in the West 
and East 

Many of the musical clubs, like the New York Arion 


have engaged Miss Barbour and it is alwa indication 
of merit when a German s icty cngagt an American 
singer The somewhat trit remark about a big reper 
tory,” must unfortunate! used to tell a it the large 
number of arias, in opera and orator d the var 
haracter f the song lists which this accomplished singer 
has prepared and can sing at t nent tic ind th 
uit rehearsal, in case of emergen 

Miss Barbour has many friends among r profe ) 
ind the musical directors particularly like to have her be 

use of the thoroughness and the beauty f her work 

Martha de Lachmann’s Recital. 

Martha de Lachmann, sopra: assisted Le Schu 

ellist, and Bethune Grigor, pianist. will give a recital 1 


Aeolian Hall, New York, Sunday evening, March 30 
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The Memphis Symphony Orchestra scored the greatest 
uccess of the season when it appeared in concert Thurs 


day evening with Mil Potter, contralto, and 





Cortese, harpist, as s This concert was the resul 


‘f months of hard work on the part of manager Augusta 





Semmes, directs Arthur Wallerstein and the members of 





the orchestra Mildred Potter, who made this her first 
appearance before a Memphis audience, has a pure n 
tralto voice excellently ntrolled She is capable of the 
most delicate effects and her volume is wondertu Miss 
Potter's part of the program was a perfect delig to a 
most appreciative, cultured audience Her opening nu 
ber, a recitative and aria from “Rienzi,” showed her fin 
method. She was recalled repeatedly and responded t 
generously with pleasing numbers Angelo Cortese i 
\ngek as he is wn to the n s publi is a 
splendid musician he shared I nors of the 
evening Hiis popularity was attested by the numerous 
recalls and, as usual, he aved with a artisti ’ 
worthy of his teacher Hasselman Mr. Cortese declined 
an out of town engagement tor t week in order t to 
disappoint his friends here wl expected ear him 
give for the first time in Americ: ome’s egend 
harp and orchestra He played this number superbly 1 
was obliged to respond to an et é Prot r W 
stein's orchestral selectiot for the evening gave pDpor 
tunity for excellent work by the strings, especiall 
Schubert fifth s phor Both this and the “Loheng 
prelude were splendidly given The work of the o1 stra 
since it has been under the direction of Profes Waller 
te " has ‘ nued t < i! | mpr \ rent ir | ; 
is a musical organizat which the t tly id 
Aside from the pleasure afforded by 1t rgatization it 
las nprol ‘ ly done re ; } ate , ‘ | tast ‘ 
Memphis than any other o1 rgal ation the t i 
Known 
nee 

Me } full me ‘ ‘ 
acts at the Orpheum are l imbet rr t 
mong these was Morgan Jones Welsh, basso, Mr. Jon 
s a Scotch-Welshmat f Cardiff. Wal and ' 
ducation u uded severa if ! th D 1B 
pha Hierbert Miller ar { linett During tay 


severa ocial ftunct t wi he was th. 


lise Veda Duttlinger at New Haven. 


Thy New tla (4 t Rewiste 1 nt 1" 
Ilse Veda Duttlinger | ng a! l ) lis 
rather an wi plaver for one ne anclled be 

| 
nstrument wit ill The ener ul f whic 











Her manner | dling her sel t 


from that of any violinist ever heard here She $a styl 


unto herself, which is both facinating and artist: 
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INGA ORNER Soprano 


Metrepotitan Opera Ce. and Royal Covent Garden 
Address: Metropolitan Opera Co. New York 


Miss DaisyGREEN no Ne 


Ensemble Accompanying 
Hotel Moaticello, 36 West 64th Street, New York 
Tel. 1390 Columbus On tour with Lille Ormond for twe years 


AROLI 


IHR-HARDY 


Address; JOHN BELL, Mgr. 2A west oath aN uw YORK Telephone 2488 River 


REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 

Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 

1 West 34th Street - - New York 


Walter Henry HALL 


Director Choral Masic Columbia University 
Conductor Columbia University pence: Chorus 
one, Morning. 7070 














Address, 49 Claremont Avenue 


ot HUGO = 
ELLA BAGHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reterence: Loulse Homer, Frederic Martin 
Address: 206 West 95th Street, New York 


EMMA LOEFFLER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Opera and Concert 
PERSONAL ADDRESS: 103 WEST 77th STREET, - WEW YORK 


| LESLEY MARTIN, bet cant 


STUDIO! 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Geraldine 
Hutcheson, poops emus, Geor ee Gillet, a 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, 
O'Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward oley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


1912—Thirteenth Season— 1913 
October 11, 1912—April 12, 1913 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


CONDUCTOR 


Touring - December 98-14 
Weeks - «February 10-15 


Address all communications to the Business Office, 1314 Penasytvania 
Bullding 





























OVIDE MUSIN’S 


Wirtuoso School of Wiolin 
Recognized as the LBADING School of 
Viella-playing in the United States. 


Violin-Ovide Musin 


World-renowned Pedagogue and Concert Artist. 
». Teachers and Advanced Students personally 
coac \ed by this Celebrated Master in his SPECIAL. 
NORMAL COURSE. 





\ Mme Ovide Musin (Anniv ouise 
ranne the “Amer n Ni ghtingale’ * 
' M me Delha Wik kes (14 well Pro 
fe at Royal Conserv ory of Liege, Bel 
R Hart y Solfegse Prof. Edward 
Kilenyi f ¢ iunbia University). Summer 
Term f mn May ist to July aust Fall and 
Winter Ter from September rst on Rest 

« ACC modation for pupils from out 
f wt For parti rs apply to 
REGISTRAR, 5) WEST 76th ST.. NEW YORK Dept. ¢ 











OSCAR SAENGE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme."Josephine saceke. Contral formerly of 
the Conried Grand Opera Co.; Mme. Marte id, So- 
rano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Mme. Bernice de i, 
rano, Metropolitan Opera Co. Henri G. Scott, Basso, 
Ch cago Grand Opera Co. Allen C. Hinckley, Basso, Met- 
S| \Opera Co.; Orville Harrold, Tenor, London Opera 
Léon Rains, basso, Royal Opera House, Dresden, pre al 
Rudolf” Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Mme. Sara Anderson, 
soprano, Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, 
Chemnitz; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, Italy; Joseph Baern- 
stein-Regneas, Grand Opera, Germany; Bessie Bowman-Estey, con- 
tralto; farie Stoddart Gayler, soprano; Alice Merritt-Cochran, so- 
pranc; Laura Combs, soprano; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred 
Potter, contralto; Mae Jeonings, contralto; Louise Barnolt, contralto 
John Young, tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone 
Telephone 687 Lenox. 


STUDIO: 6 EAST Gilet STREET, NEW YORK 








MAX PAUER AT HARVARD. 





The recital by Max Pauer, given before an audience of 
500 Harvard and Radcliffe students and professors of both 
institutions, at the New Lecture Hall, Cambridge, Mass., 
on March 17, marked the inauguration of a new idea of co- 
operation between celebrated artists of the musical world 
and the department of music at Harvard. The honor of 
opening this series was offered Mr. Pauer by Professor 
Spalding, head of the department of music at the uni- 
versity, and the following article in the Boston Transcript 
gives an account of the splendid success of this innovation: 

Max Pauer generously consented to give a piano recital at the 
New Lecture Hall of Harvard University yesterday afternoon, 
principally for the benefit of students of Radcliffe and Harvard, 
and under the auspices of the Harvard Division of Music. From 
the point of view of performer, audience and program it was a 
strictly ‘‘academic” affair, but not in any dry, pedagogical and 
didactic sense of the word. Mr. Pauer, himself a teacher, was play- 
ing to a body of appreciative musical students, and there was thus 

















MAX PAUER. 


a sympathetic bond between the two often lacking in routine con- 
cert work, which showed itself on one side in the quality of the 
performance and on the other in the measure of the applause. 

In his selections Mr. Pauer confined himself to a long established 
and standard repertory, which, however, avoided the more pedantic 
and cerebral of the “classics” as carefully as it skirted the subtle 
musical experiments and vagaries of the “moderns.” The result 
was a “Romantic” program of Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, 
Rubinstein, with a dash of the eigh.eenth century in Beethoven's 
“Moonlight Sonata,” 
period. 

With this material, Mr. Pauer achieved a thoroughly interesting, 
even remarkable performance, despite no inconsiderable disadvan- 
tages—unfamiliar acoustics, a constant rumbling of dump carts with- 
out, answered by an abortive groaning and hissing of steam pipes 


ndubitably romantic in temper, if not in 


within, and finally, a highly unesthetic background of maps and 
economics charts} 

Mr. Pauer started off his program with two Schubert impromp- 
tus, the B flat major and the F minor. In them, Schubert stand- 
ing almost at the threshold of a new form of musical expression, 
has touched but gently the strings of the new art which Schumann 
and Chopin were to pluck with true lyric fervor. There is a latent 
poetry and imagination in them which just falls short of full emo- 
tional utterance. Schubert has wrought tonal arabesques faintly 
colored with passion and romance. Mr. Pauer's fingers traced their 
outline with that deft, calm and sure technic of which he is so 
eminently a master. His touch and tone were skillfully keyed to 
the depth of imaginative response which the pieces demanded. 

In the Beethoven selection, Pauer toucher a note of amorous mel 
ancholy which is not too commonly attributed to the “Moonlight 
Sonata.” He played the adagio with a softness and a delicacy that 
was of the very essence of a lover's yearning. The more prosaic 
allegretto ran lightly and sparkingly from his fingers, while the last 
movement rose in a choking gust of emotion, like the “hysterica 
passio” of old Lear, and showed that Pauer, despite his imperturb- 
able and phlegmatic appearance at the piano, can discern and com- 
municate musical passion with no mere pedagogical fustian, but 
true and deep poetic feeling 

The Schumann “Carnival,” which followed the Beethoven, was 
written in the full tide of Romantic enthusiasm and the heyday of 
the composer's youthful fancy. To.use a colorless figure, Schu- 
mann here dipped his pen in aqua vite He wrote himself heart 
and soul into his “Florestan,” his “Eusebius,” his “Clown,” his 
“Davidsbindler,” and Pauer caught perfectly the mood of it all. 
He shaded the sentimental passages with warm tonal tints and the 
fantastic and capricious with deft technical chiaroscuro. The piece 
seemed to alternately babble with joy and exclaim with romantic 
enthusiasm. But the whole is over long, and even the appreciative 
interpretation of Mr. Pauer could not quite make us forget it. 

The “Carnival” was succeeded by Rubinstein’s “Réve Angélique,” 
rarely heard on the concert stage except at a pupil’s recital and 


perhaps best left in this accepted niche. If Mr. Pauer had not 
played it after a quite long intermission, it would have seemed 
even more of an anti-climax to Schumann's poetic outburst than 
it actually did. Its obvious sentiment interests but does not con- 
vince. It is nothing more than idealized salon music, and Mr. 
Pauer let it pass as such, 

He next turned to Chopin. First came the C sharp minor waltz, 
which is perhaps less poetized and more conventional than a great 
deal of the composer’s work. But whatever of formal rigidness 
lurks in its otherwise thoroughly Chopinesque richness of musical 
invention, was lightly veiled over and rendered negligible by the 
smooth, lucid, somewhat subdued and always evenly rhythmic ren- 
dition. Followed the berceuse with its drowsy gentleness, its skill- 
ful and varied tonal embroidery in the right hand against the in- 
cessant rocking figure of the bass. Mr. Pauer emphasized con- 
stantly this suggestion of the swaying cradle amid all the sprightly 
and technically complicated variations set against it. The effect 
produced was a sort of somnolent content in the listener highly 
complimentary to the performer. 

Two pieces by Liszt concluded the concert. First came the 
“Gondoliera” in which the composer has taken a poignantly sincere, 
yet sentimentally dreamy Italy folktune, lightened it and thrown 
it into relief by his whimsical variations, Yesterday, at Mr. 
Pauer’s hands, these variations seemed to shimmer like that very 
moonlight in which the boatmen must have sung their song. 

And for a brilliant farewe'l at the end, we had Liszt’s twelfth 
Hungarian rhapsody, second only in popularity to the second, but 
in many respects superior. Whereas the second rhapsody is mu- 
sical calisthenics, the twelfth is musical pyrotechnics, and there is 
all the difference between the two of technical agility on the one 
hand and emotional! brilliancy on the other. Pauer followed its 
mood with masterful technical skill and vigor of imagination. He 
inspired us in the exotic barbarity of the dance rhythms and tri- 
umphed in the cumulative sweep of the coda, in which Liszt for 
once in his rhapsodies regathers his early themes in a splendid 
climax. There was a savage wildness about it all, an “atmosphere” 
which far removed it from the ranks of the mere Lisztian “stunt.” 

Whether in the surging fortissimo of the twelfth rhapsody or the 
fragile pianissimo of the berceuse, the sentiment of Beethoven or 
the ardor of Schumann, Mr. Pauer yesterday demonstrated that a 
poise and unaffected ease of demeanor which. comes from sure 
technical skill is in no way incompatible with the artistic fancy of 
the creative interpreter. E. S. S. 





McCue Recital at Von Ende School 

In this age of frenzied “futurism” Beatrice McCue's 
recital at the Von Ende School of Music, New York, 
March 10, was one to give material and intellectual 
solace. No little preparation was shown by this contralto 
in her execution of French, German and English songs. 
combined with much intelligence. She carried her voice 
through a magnificent showing of technical skill, display- 
ing a voice of power, resonance and wonderful legato. 

The German group was composed of four songs by 
Amelia von Ende, the distinguished mother of Herwegh 
von Ende. These songs in miniature struck a serious 
motif throughout, and showed a skillful blend of the- 
matic material. 

Miss McCue delighted the audience by an unusually 
clear enunciation of the German words, and in interpret- 
ing the music with an intelligent understanding of its pur- 
port. This is what makes her an “honest” singer, a sin- 
cere interpreter. When artists bend a song to suit their 
fancy, a reckless tendency in this too reckless age, it is a 
pleasure to hear an honest interpreter sing in an honest 
manner. 

The contralto’s resonance was demonstrated in “Vio- 
lets,” by Roma; and the dramatic expression of variable 
moods in Campbell-Tipton’s “A Spirit Flower” evoked ap- 
plause that was sincere as it was prolonged. 

Sergei Kotlarsky assisted with three numbers on the 
violin, giving further assurance of his talent—a talent 
that is receiving rapid and warm recognition. Edith 
Evans played able accompaniments. 

The program was as follows 


Violets ... bie Mapu seaede Oven UHde eescounslebiches . Roma 
Thy Beaming Ey yes “MacDowell 
Ae TE ohne bec ceaw vd scaeavan beskbanest overtones vsteoens Cadman 
Thre” wh ee TI ian ko es k cidde ni vcs evcesesaccdnceesnwess Spross 
Elegie (violin obbligato) ........ . Marsenet 
ar Ss nnd h week 6 bed ba vin ties 0 tsnbens kee Chaminade 
Elegie (violin obbligato .. Massenet 
Ouvre tes yeux blew .... 6.6... cccccseeee ces .. Massenet 
Reatrice McCue. 
Ontentale. cccecsess i whan aba tek Wabkmaeae ghee , .. César Cui 
NE iran dkdna a5dh 6 debe Od bebe Chaeetdsskes bbe bos cabccct eu 
Spanish Dance ........ Bs ncdd qe bahia aks . Sarasate 
Sergei Kotlarsky. 
Ich suche durch Mithem «0.200060 ccecesecccccesed Amelia von Ende 
PE ahaa nik iddace s Hedcnevevedd binsanncesses Amelia von Ende 
Im Morgengrauen .......... jipdctie tian wetes vexsbues Amelia von Ende 
Ueber Gia Habde 0.6 csccs ccsesese seeeseeeseeesesssAmelig von Ende 
REE. BA Te TG ink ose pre n cdvccvacenth cestsitocsinns Goetz 
Beh Wh SE wn cabana dant eGuees NebeednLeaéeuccane ebbiaeebace Hawley 
Cees Ge Te BarGae, Lae ed oc ccctawscccesevccsnssucsséecedeys Salter 
Pe RE TRE a a cicvaceva cues Sectineelecs ivivess Campbell-Tipton 
Weare Se ie Bie Te on ravine a backs onsidivncosicnesees Eden 
. Beatrice McCue. 





The house in which Gretry was born, in Liege, Bel- 
gium, is to be transformed into a Gretry museum in his 
memory, this year, the centennial of his death, He was 
born 1741 and died 1813. 
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The Minneapolis School of Music. 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 24, 1913 

It is conceded not only in the Northwest, but among mu- 
sicians and the public generally, that the Minneapolis 
School of Music has taken a place among the best schools 
of America, because of the advanced step of its directors 
in assembling a faculty of exceptional ability, providing 
courses equal to those of leading schools of this country 
and Europe and because of its general activities in every 
direction. 

On Tuesday evening, March 18, a concert was given by 
six advanced pupils which must be numbered among the 
leading events of the season. The pupils acquitted them 
selves with great credit. The accompaniments were pro 
vided by a special orchestra of strings and French horns, 
under the capable direction of William H. Pontius. The 
schoo! and pupils deserve high praise for such an unusu 
ally well presented program, which was as follows: 


Concerto, C sharp minor, op. 28 , Schytte 
Ror Arsmic 
Eastern Song . Daniels 
Semi chorus with orchestra Aletta Jacobson, Esther 
Gran, first sopranc Phy Wolter, Estelle Wolter, sec 
ond soprano; Margaret Maddigan, Anga Onstad, con 


traltos; violin obbligati, Norma Williams, Ebba Sunds 


trom. 
Concerto G minor, op Mendelssohn 
Nellie Marie Nelson 

Romance Debussy 

Vissi d'arte, vissi d’amore ¢Tosca) ... Puccini 
Vivian Pattridge 

Hungarian Fantasia “f ; Liszt 
Bonnie Hansen 

© si les fleurs, avaient des yeux Massenet 


Mrs. George W. Frasier and Alma Ekstrom, advanced 
piano pupils of Giuseppe Fabbrini, will appear in recital 
in the school hall Tuesday evening, March 25, at 815 
o'clock. oth of these young ladies are said to be pos 
sessed of unusual musical talent, and their studies with 
Professor Fabbrini have brought their playing to a high 


degree of artistic finish. The program is appended 


Variations and fugue Long 
For two pianos mn an original theme 
Miss Ekstrom, Mrs, Frazier 
Triste passione Rossumand 
Etude (Evening Harmonies) Liszt 
Miss Ekstrom 
Impromptu, op. 36, in F shary Chopin 
Etude de Concert MacDowell 
Mrs, Frasier 
rere rere Martucc 
Papillons . , Rosenthal 
Capriccio (all ‘unisono) Longo 


Miss Ekstrom, Mrs. Frasier 


Signor Fabbrini lectured Saturday morning, March 22 
on “The Carnival” by Schumann. A number of the junior 
class in normal piano were called upon to demonstrate the 
subjects presented during the past semester 

Mrs. George W. Frasier and Alma Ekstrom, advanced 
pupils of Signor Fabbrini, will give a program in the 
school hall, Tuesday evening, March 25 

Wiima Anderson-Gilman gave the twelfth interpretative 
recital Saturday morning, March 22. The subject was 
“Modern French and Russian School.” Next week ther: 
will be given an examination covering the twelve lectures 

The members of the faculty entertained W. J. Baltzell 
of Boston, at a dinner Monday evening, March 17, in 
the rooms of the Commercial Club. Mr. Baltzell is editor 
of the Musician and also an author of a number of school 
text books. Upon request of Director William H. Pon 
tius, Mr. Baltzell gave an interesting recital of his trip 
throughout the country for the purpose of gathering data 
concerning the progress of music study and the general 
status of musical affairs, which will form the basis of a 
series of articles to be printed in the Musiciat 

The subject in psychology and its relation to music last 
week was “The Formation of Concepts—Musical Concepts.’ 
The subject for next week will be “The Relation of Feel 
ing, Will and Thought to Tone, Rhythm and Form.” 

Gertrude Reeves, of the faculty, will make a brief con 
cert tour during the month of April giving recitals in 
Aberdeen, Groton, Milbank, S. Dak.; Ortonville, Movte- 
video and Wheaton, Minn. Grace Chadbourne will be the 
soprano soloist. 

Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, pupil of Norma Williams 
appeared in a concert at Grace Church March 17 


People’s Chamber Concert. 


Thursday evening, April 3, the Tollefsen Trio will give 





the final chamber concert in the People’s Symphony series 
at Cooper Union Hall, New York The last symphony 
concert of the season at Carnegie Hall, Sunday of this 


week, is reviewed elsewhere in this issue of the paper 





Madame OlitzKa's Engagements. 

Rosa Olitzka, contralto, will be heard on Tuesday 
April 1, at the Ritz-Carlton Tuesday salon musicale, Chi 
cago, Ill, On Wednesday, April 9, Madame Olitzka will 
appear in a song recital in Washington, D. C 
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SOME RECENT PRESS OPINIONS: 
































This year’s concert season has introduced us to several esp 
cially interesting tists Last evening ( ts tt viol 
virtuoso, who became so favorably know ast season, charme 
again with his tect ally as well as musically perfect ying 
The good re tatios which this yo ful represent ve f 
profession enjoys at home and abroad he justified spl ly a 
his concert st eve x The music whic ne heard there wa 
unaffected at that which ot keenly felt 1 will tu to the 
executions of this second Pagar The Grieg sonata Pp. 45 
was his troduc y he In this work his music na 
st we st t ab H “ att ed the f . Vv ‘ t 
wild, stormy ¢ at f f passi but nterwove “ 
lelic ate ker h ids: how r ely he interpreted the sex 
movement 1 with what ety he tructed the third I 
he ble t listen to ch plavit was <¢ tainly a pleasure 
ever c After ss t ye the concert 1 E fla 
ma} by H. Vieuxtemps wit abs te astery This nt 
was really te ece the eve re Hlow he fas « 
the pul s t s brillant bow nad finge technic 
well as with s heautif f « which was macnifice 
dsplayed in the adagio! The bers f the third and { 

art t the gra which were « cially spi us < 

nt of the beautif pproac fine executi were thos 
by R. Sch nn-Burmester a fremden Lande Ole I 
Culberts Solit r a the variations n “God Save 
Kine by Pag wl h were giver at the « “ 

t ant virt t I st was very muc s cleme 
n the st ber Wi “ t ease ¢ ove ame a t th 

Ities of the d e st ageolets and fing cati. It wa 
ert y ‘ ‘ ! he st a } Y t ‘ 

epared f the steners Klagenfurt Karntne Tagblatt, N 
vembe ) 

Sas Culberts layed as ! sie all yesterda 
for the second time H ‘ ‘ recedente 

ess; each of < bers ' ge which bot 
forr and content seer ! nplete t f ) af i A! 
eady he he classe lisputably w greatest inist 
the sical a tec t y {fw n ely pable 
‘ iris Culbertson bega erformance w th n 

mata 4 by Grice At first wssionate and i < 

gives way lent song 1 ends gypay-like ‘ " 
hilatior 1 wild joy Vieuxtemps’ first concert Fe ma 
proved i resting im every respect What colossal difficultic 
nd tasks and what inspired master nd solutior Culberts 
beat technical records in this piece In the two movement 
¢ andante was very brief the artist « nm his purée octay 
passages marve s ging bow techn The third pa 
conta i rica r th ghout, whi the y g ast 
layed » wreat w th tone ti und ensnaris 
fery = € by Ole Bull ¢ berts »s acher | ft 

artist la I 1 et Pam f ae S " 

\ fre le I ‘ ! a gavotte by Hand Phe Kk 

a And by Sarasate, presente ' aracterist 

t f ‘ nd of the guita 1 castanet Ar el 
clu t ( bert Ka P nher f Pag 
Hexenktiche The he Eng t 

dema } t t : techni bility Tha j 
he heard te heliev He k , ble ¢ 
‘ ' One . , st he , sect 
| ‘ . : se the cners te ey 
cores.—Klagenfurt Frei § t N ber 

Last year the virt Sane ‘ ‘ 
studies with a Kiagenfurt t 
astonish er ‘ "hi ‘ } ¢ he et 
ni ( bert ‘ eat ye N 

at t th « : th ed } 
er with st g as e burt € 
That he a . ‘ ell f ‘ talent f 
no hmi t Hie he ve ‘ x ‘ 

) fa, he ‘ f me y t 
showed himself t ‘ he t chiable I 
certo N 1 by Vieunte } came first Here in th 
mastery f the m diffic ties the young t t 
element He faile thing Tra rting erament 
as dependable techr elet te he t { t The t 
performa exard to tect lone was f i c Pag 
! variatior f “Hei m Siegwerkranz b { be 
, . eies flac ot s sod ble stop pi ; ex 
ecuted with the finecrs of ‘ ft hand termingled with not 

he ledger cs a ed rect hrne i bew ‘ 
ent The sma bers by Schumar Hande ( ri 
Guido P Sie ved the astery i. ler 
ge Sarasate nee nd Paga aria 
tiens f ts nost sing cor Im10 f the rogra T he 
ay os +* er fter the aut ert ma ‘ t « ert 

= eas unebk a way before playing sever t P 
Klagenfurter Ze a, November 2 p12 

In breathles spense the audience tened t ‘ 
tones which Culberts enticed from hi« inet 1 st v 
applause f wed eve umber. Culbe « t mar 
elot ' f hie etrument and ver greates 
echnical 1 tie ait the greatest cas The tone er ‘ 
f na The ara ntained exce t 
bers, which gave the youthful artist ample ty to disciose 
his possibilities Wahrheit. Linz, Nowember 8 pi2 
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Phone, Avon 2923-R, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 21, 1913 


The Westmoreland, Mason Street, Mt. Auburn, } 

Haydn's delightful symphony in B flat was the intro- 
ductory number to the tenth pair of Symphony concerts 
March 14-15, in Emery Auditorium, This beautiful work 
was given an inspired reading by Dr. Kunwald, and, judg 
ing by the insistent applause, overshadowed the “show 
piece” of the afternoon, Strauss’ far famed “Domestica” 
symphony The Strauss symphony, which required so 
much: preparation and an augmented orchestra of nearly 
100 players, was welcomed as a musical novelty. The 
composer's intention to have this sublimated tone poem 
given without program notes and allowing the music to 
make its impression, seems to be a good one. An audience 
intent on following program notes must necessarily miss 
omething of the music’s beauty, and the “Domestica,” 
apart from the gorgeousness of its orchestration, has some 
rarely lovely moments. The tranquil theme of the “Child” 
is particularly pleasing and the love episode is character- 
ized by a noble, impassioned strain that rises to lofty 
heights. The finale has an interesting double fugue, very 
clearly voiced by various choirs, followed by a “joyous 
conclusion,” in which the orchestra thunders magnificently, 
and so peace and unity are finally established in the ideal 
family Strauss has chosen for his theme. The Cincinnati 
Orchestra fairly surpassed itself in the “Domestica,” per- 
forming with technical efficiency, clarity of phrasing and 
splendid tone. Emil Heermann, the soloist, played the 
Bach concerto in A minor superbly, Dr. Kunwald doing 
the piano part and directing the orchestra. Cincinnati has 
grown to accustomed to the versatility of its noted or- 
chestra leader that a little thing like assisting in the per- 
formance of a Bach concerto, while leading the orchestra, 
fails to excite even casual comment, 

jmeurse 

The Cincinnati Orchestra returned today from a most 
successful tour, appearing in Buffalo and Detroit among a 
number of other cities. But two more concerts remain 
to be given before the local season ends, a special program 
on March 28-29 of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, without 
a soloist, and then Elena Gerhardt and the last concert of 
ithe season, April I1l-12 

nee 

Ysaye gives a concert in Emery Auditorium, March 25, 
and those who heard this wonderful violinist as soloist with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra are marking that date 
on their engagement calendars with red ink. The program 
for Ysaye’s second appearance this season is especially 
interesting, embracing the Beethoven “Kreutzer” sonata, 
the Bruch G minor concerto, a chaconne by Vitali, two 
compositions by Ysaye, and the “Rondo Cappriccioso” of 
Saint-Saéns. Camille Decreus, the noted French pianist, 
is the accompanist, and will also play a group of solos. 

RRR, 

Julia Culp, who made such an agreeable impression at 
the Matinee Musicale and Symphony concerts, will return 
for a recital April 5. The concert will be given in Emery 
Auditorium 

nem,” 

The chamber music concert at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music last Thursday evening by Theodor Bohl 
mann, Bernard Sturm and Julius Sturm, of the conserva 
tory artist faculty, proved an artistic event, long to be 
remembered. The Saint-Saéns cello sonata, with its beau- 
tiful themes, brilliant effects and thorough individuality, 
was given with fine appreciation and perfection of ensem 
ble by the Messrs. Bohlmann and Julius Sturm. The 
Brahms piano and violin sonata, op. 100, a work of such 
harmonic wealth, melodic charm and interesting intrica 
cies that, for many, it has no peer in its particular genre, 
was given with the tonal beauty, balance and breadth of 
inderstanding achieved only by artists and scholars, and 
the audience displayed its appreciation of the Messrs 
Bohlmann and Bernard Sturm’s mastery by long, insistent 
applause A novelty, the grateful quartet by Albert 
Becker, in which the Messrs. Bohlmann, Bernard and 
Julius Sturm were joined by Max Schulz, viola, furnished 
a brilliant finale to an evening of real distinction, Mr 
Bohimann has been instrumental for years in acquainting 

neinnati audiences not only with the last word in cham 
ber music, but with all the great classics in this form, and 
his performanes are authoritative. In this work the gifted 


brothers, Bernard and Julius Sturm, violinist and cellist, 
respectively, have im more recent years co-operated and 
the community has much to thank this sterling trio of 
musicians for. 
RRR 

I'he occasion of Signor Tirindelli’s Student Orchestra 
concert at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music last 
Thursday evening was a gala event. The constant growth 


and efficiency of this remarkably trained body of students 
has for a number of years been the admiration of the mu- 
sical public, and the concerts are always splendidly attend- 
ed. In tone quality, dignity and general finish the orches- 
tra has never surpassed its reading last evening of the 
adagio movement of the “Scotch” symphony of Mendels- 
sohn, while its virtuosity, as displayed in the allegro 
vivacissimo was far beyond the bounds of student work. 
The ‘Suite de Morceau Caracteristiques” of Rebikoff 
proved a source of great interest and was replete with 
charm, spontaneity and real artistry showing the working 
efficiency of the orchestra in all its phases to high satisfac- 
tion. Two Norwegian dances of Grieg, adapted and or- 
chestrated by Signor Tirindelli, were delightfully given and 
formed a brilliant close to a remarkable concert. As the 
singer, Etta Mastin, was unable to appear, her place was 
supplied at very short notice by Emma Noe, also a pupil 
of Dr. Lulek. Miss Noe is endowed with a voice of rare 
qualities—rich and vibrant—and her singing would indicate 
a decided future. Two gifted young pianists of the artist 
class of Hans Richard, Lena Palmer and Myra Reed, were 
the other soloists. Miss Palmer played the first movement 
of the Chopin E minor concerto with the authority and 
aplomb of a mature pianist. It was a finely worked out 
presentation, with beautiful tone quality and careful atten- 
tion to detail, while at the same time Miss Palmer never 
lost sight of the broad lines of the work. Myra Reed's 
playing of the first movement of the F minor concerto of 
Chopin brought her into public notice as a_ splendidly 
equipped accomplished pianist. She has to her credit 
plenty of artistic temperament excellent technic and thor- 
ough refinement. Signor Tirindelli’s orchestra accompa- 
nied the soloists in an inspiring manner. 
me 
John A. Hoffmann’s pupils gave an excellent demonstra- 
tion of the work which is being done by this progressive 
young teacher in the class room at the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music, the evening of March 3. The perform- 
ance of the young singers was marked by intelligence and 
serious purpose, and much voice material of a superior 
quality was brought into public notice. The participants 
were Ruth Brockett, Ruth Welch, Lucille Vail, Mary Rose, 
Helen Fortune, Beverly Gresham, Dorothy George, Clara 
Wilhelmy, June Elson, John Stewart and Mrs. William A. 
Evans. 
nee 
Two piano recitals of classic and modern compositions 
will be given by the class of Albino Gorno, principal of this 
department at the College of Music. Some of Signor 
Gorno’s most talented pupils will be heard on both pro- 
grams, which are announced to be given at the Odeon, 
March 31 and April 3. 
Rare 
The third College of Music Chorus and Orchestra con- 
cert will probably be given at the Odeon, April 8. The 
soloists will include pupils from the classes of Romeo 
Gorno, Douglas Powell and Johannes Miersch. A feature 
of the evening will be the presentation of a four violin 
concerto, by a quartet of talented pupils being trained by 
Mr. Miersch, 
neRe 
The only concert to be given at the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music during Holy Week was that of Monday 
evening, when the Gregorian chant and ancient church 
music was discussed by Harold Becket Gibbs, an authority 
on ancient church music. Mr. Gibbs’ lecture was illustrated 
by a choir of fifty voices 
ner 
Edgar Stillman Kelley will lecture on the eleventh sym- 
phony program Saturday morning at the Conservatory of 
Music. 
nee 
“Old English Music” was discussed by Theodore Bohl- 
mann at the Conservatory of Music last Friday evening. 
Mr. Bohlmann supplemented his lecture with copious illus- 
trations on the piano and gave a valuable presentation of 
his subject. Jesste Partton Tyree. 


Marion Green with Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


The following Minneapolis press notices refer to Marion 
Green's success with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 





tra: 

The assisting soloixt was Marion Green, the Chicago basso. Mr 
Green proved to be one of the most satisfactory soloists ever heard 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra His voice is a basso of rich 
quality, fine timbre and beautiful evenness of tone in all its reg 
isters. His interpretations also were beyond criticsm. Best of all, 
he sang in English four songs absolutely new to local orchestral 
patrons, all of them delightful and all of them with charmingly 
orchestrated accompaniments. His first appearance brought forward 
the original “Legend of the Sage-Brush” from Massenet’s “Juggler 


of Notre Dame,” and the rollicking “Drinking Song” from Percy 
Pitt's incidental music to Philip’s drama, “Paolo and Francesca.” 
As an encore he sang the lovely old English ballad, “Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes.” As his second offering he gave Coleridge- 
Taylor’s exquisite song, “She Rested by the Broken Brook,” the 
orchestration by Frederick Stock, and Elgar’s stirring “Pipes of 
Pan.” These were followed as an encore by Falstaff’s song from 
Verdi's opera “Falstaff.”—Minneapolis Tribune, March 17, 1913. 





The orchestra’s singer guest, Marion Green, showed ideally how 
a singer can take a fitting part in a popular program, though a singer 
may have no right to intrude himself into a symphony program. 
Instead of the poor, trite, worn out operatic stunts with which we 
are usually afflicted, Mr. Green gave us one of the most beautiful 
of the fresher operatic novelties, the “Legend of the Sage Brush” 
from “The Juggler of Notre Dame” and then three worthy and de- 
lightful songs with orchestral accompaniment.—Minneapolis News, 
March 17, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





Giuseppe Fabbrini’s Engagements. 

Signor Fabbrini’s next piano recital in Minneapolis will 
be on April 5, assisted by Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist. 
They will also appear in Iowa next week. Signor Fab- 
brini will leave Minneapolis for a tour in the West on 
April 14. The following criticism is from the Minne- 
apolis Journal: 

The Giuseppe Fabbrini piano recital under the Woman's Club 
auspices at the Handicraft Guild Hall last night proved a de- 
lightful chamber music concert, such as has too seldom been en- 
joyed this season. 

Its program was made up of much charming music of the clas- 
sical epoch, some modern music conceived in forms classical and 
romantic, and some of romantic classicism. 

Of the Arcadian past was the first group of piano morceaux 
played by the recital, “Ciaccona Variata,” by Handel; “Le Ca- 
quet,” by Dandrieu; “Le Tambourin,” by Rameau, and the sonata 
by Scarlatti, performed all in the spirit of grace and elegance in 
which they were conceived. 

To the same classical period belonged the numbers so artistically 
chosen and performed by Cornelius Van Vliet, the Piatti arrange 
ment for violoncello and piano of a redolently beautiful sonata by 
Valentini (possibly by Giovanni of that name, but probably, and 
according to Eitner, by Giuseppe Valentini). 

In the spirit of the lost Arcadia, “in stile antico” is written the 
suite by Fabbrini, performed by the composer, Karl Scheurer and 
Mr. Van Vliet. It was played lovingly, although one of the per- 
formers was called to his task so late that he could not do full 
justice to his part. The composition itself is melodious and writ- 
ten in a manner freely imitative of the old masters. The preludio 
begins with a noble cantabile for the cello, later taken up by the 
violin and piano in turn, and treated in scholarly manner through- 
out. Also the remaining movements, a sprightly vivace, an elegiacal 
andantino and piquant scherzando, with a trio of sweeping grace, 
are fine music, with some marked partiality to the piano part. In 
this connection must be mentioned also the second Fabbrini com- 
position, “Serenata Napolitana,”” a morceau of recherche beauty, in 
which the popular form of music that has made renowned the 
native city of the composer is raised to the dignity of true art. 
It is highly and pleasingly melodic, but also replete with subtle 
transmutations of harmony and truly pianistic in the best sense. 
That it was ravishingly played goes without saying. 

Chopin held the center of the program in a well chosen group, 
lovingly played by Mr. Fabbrini, especially so the etude in ¢ 
minor, op. 10, and the nocturne in the same key, op. 48. 

Of the two parade horses bestridden by the recitalist, the Chopin 
polonaise in F sharp and Liszt's “Mazeppa,” we liked better the 
one which in its maddened flight carries the future Hetman of all 
the Cossacks across the steppes of Ukraine. (Advertisement.) 





The Gemunder Concert Violin. 

A. Gemunder & Sons have printed a four page folder, 
which goes into the matter of violins for concert use, in 
very interesting fashion. These violins are all the personal 
selection of one of the members of the firm, and are the 
very best obtainable abroad. Quoting from the folder: 

“The graduating of each ‘concert’ violin is an exact and 
attended with just as much care and skill as if the reputa- 
tion of this house depended upon that one violin. The 
sounding board is made of the proper dimensions and de- 
grees of convexity to reproduce in greater volume the 
tone from the string, and to impart character and accuracy 
to the tone. 

“All elements which, in any way, have an influence upon 
the tone are proportioned and placed so that the desired 
result shall be obtained, this result being a tone of remark- 
able purity, sweetness and resonance. 

“For the ambitious student, and for orchestra and gen- 
eral professional purposes, the ‘Concert’ violin is a mag- 
nificent instrument, superior by far to many American in- 
struments much higher in price. As a matter of fact, this 
instrument, owing to its being regraduated entirely by us, 
is second to no other old or modern violin, procurable at 
or anywhere near its price, and the large number of them 
that are at this date giving complete satisfaction to their 
respective owners, increasing in tone-value with proper use, 
convinces one that it is a most profitable investment for 
any violinist to make.” 

Those known to the firm, or who will make themselves 
known by satisfactory references, can have one or two 
Concert violins sent on ten days trial. 





Schenck’s “Birds of Bethlehem.” 

Elliott Schenck’s new composition for male chorus, 
“The Birds of Bethlehem,” words by Richard Watson 
Gilder, was put in rehearsal recently, and is said to have 
made a hit with the members of the chorus. The piece is 
published by the H. W. Gray Company (Novello & Co.). 
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Brooklyn, March 24, 1913 
Some subscribers to the Boston Symphony concerts in 
Brooklyn were disappointed because the closing program 
was not devoted to Wagner; on the other hand, there 
were plenty of enthusiasts who delighted in the offerings 
for the night, which were presented as follows: 


Orchestral suite in E minor, No MacDowell 


A Faust overture... : aaa S ... Wagner 
Concert for cello and orchestra, in C major sodetave D’ Albert 
Soloist, Otto Urack 
L’Apprenti Sorcier ... : gesinureces . Dukas 


There was, above all else, a variety in the above ar 
rangements; the performances were above reproach, and 
Dr. Muck and the orchestra received that share of homage 
which in Brooklyn is reserved for a chosen few. The 
MacDowell suite, with its Indian themes, is one of the 
compositions by the lamented American composer that the 
foreign musical directors and musicians rank above some 
of the other large symphonic works of MacDowell. Its 
atmosphere is convincing and its beauties undeniable, Mr 
Urack’s playing in the d’Albert concerto was masterly; 
proud, indeed, may the Boston organization feel that it has 
artists of such caliber to call upon as soloists for its con 
certs. The Urack tone is like a choir of thrushes singing 
in unison. The orchestral accompaniment in the concerto 
was all that the most exacting could ask. Men and con 
ductor lavished their best efforts on the Dukas and Wag 
ner numbers, and the fine audience was loath to leave the 
Academy of Music, where the concert took place 


2 Re 


The Berkeley Institute, on the Park Slope, announces 
the opening of a piano department, to be under the direc 
tion of George Folsom Granberry, whose piano school is 
located at Carnegie Hall, Manhattan. Mr. Granberry also 
has a branch at the Pouch Gallery on Clinton avenue, 
Brooklyn, where he has a class on Thursdays. Monday 
will be Mr. Granberry’s day at the Berkeley Institute, which 


is one of the high grade private schools of the borough. 
ee 


Anna Case, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
David Sapirstein, pianist, will be the soloists of Brooklyn 
Arion at the concert to take place in the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, Sunday afternoon, March 30. This is the 
annual public concert by this excellent club, and, as in 
other seasons, a large attendance is assured, Arthur 
Claassen will conduct. Pietro Alessandro Yon, at the or 


gan; Charles Gilbert Spross, at the piano, and a string o1 
chestra are to assist in the following program 


Jerusalem Surge . P. A. You 


Iwo preludes . : . eeeees Chopin 
Op. 28, No, 15, D flat major 


Op. 28, No. 16, B flat minor 
David Say eu 
Das Grab im Busent : Zerlett 
Arion 


Sunset Victor Herbert 
Air de Ballet Victor Herbert 


String Orchestra 


Aria, Casta Diva, fror Norma Bellin 
Anna Case 

The Rosary ‘ Nevin 

\n der schénen blauen Donau (arr. M. Spicker) Strauss 


j 
Arion Ladies’ Chorus 





Reminiscences de Don Juan Mozart: Liszt 
David Sapirstein 
Am Brinnele Noéssler 
Standchen Haydn 
Das Ringlein sprang entzwei Grunewald 
Arion 
(Incidental quartet, Emil Zeh, Fred A. Sieg te 
S. Chan and Alfred Gramm.) 

Andante Cantabile - : schaikowsky 
Waltz . Ischaikowsky 
String Orchestra 
Ich méchte schweben Sjogren 
Lithauisches Lied ( pin 
Ceciha Strauss 
The Wind That Shakes the Barley ( Assen 
Anna Case. 

Italia seeeee . ( Bartosch 
Arion Arion Ladies’ Chorus and String Orchestra 
ne ® 
Carl H. Tollefsen, the violinist and leader of the Tollef 
sen Trio, is of Scandinavian parentage and is immensely 
popular with the Swedish and Norwegian musical clubs in 
this country The trio will play on May 17 (Norway's 
Independence Day) at a great festival in the Fourteenth 
Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, under the auspices of the 
United Norwegian Societies of Greater New York. April 
10, the trio will play for the Brooklyn Institute at the 


Brooklyn Academy of Music, performing by request the 
I'schaikowsky trio. Recently the trio played for the Inte 
national Order of Good Templars, in Association Hall, on 
Fulton strect. Paul Kefer, cellist of the New York Sym 
phony Orchestra, and Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen, pianist 
with Mr. Tollefsen, are the members of the Tollefsen Tri: 
This organization hes been engaged also to play for a talk 
ing machine company, making records of the classical and 


standard trios. 








Chicago Orchestral Programs. 
At the twenty-fourth pair of concerts to be given by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra (March 28 and 29), the 
program will be as follows: 


Overture, King Stephen, op. 117......00sseeeesseeeeeeeeess Beethoven 
Concerto for violin, No. 22 ° iénbeest woe eae 
Y saye 
Symphonic poem, Finlandia . Sibelius 
Variations, op. 36 ‘ Elgar 
Scotch fantasia for violin and orchestra se Bruch 
Y saye 


The twenty-fifth pair of concerts, April 4 and 5, will 
have the following numbers 


Overture to a Drama Korngold 

Symphony No. 2, B flat, of > D’ Indy 

Concerto for piano Schumann 
(se aine Schr er 

Overture, In Spring Time i Goldmark 


Schelling Plays Granados. 


Three pieces of colorful descriptive music by a Spanish 


composer, who is a “discovery” of his, will be the feature 
of Ernest Schelling’s piano recital in Carnegie Hall, to 
day, Wednesday afternoon, March 26. This will mark the 
eminent keyboard virtuoso’s fourth appearance in New 
York this year 

These pieces by Granados, Mr. Schelling believes, will 
soon be recognized as among the most interesting things 
in modern piano literature. Granados, he avers, will be 
hailed as the Spanish Chopin. “Goyascas’’ is the title of 
the three pieces, in which the composer tells what was 
seen, heard and felt by Spain’s master painter, Goya, and 
his companion, the Duchess of Alba, on the occasion of one 
of their numerous “slumming” expeditions. 

It is as the “Maja,” or daughter of the people, that the 
famous beauty of the court of Charles IV of Spain is most 
interesting as a Goya model. To be sure Goya painted a 
round dozen portraits of her, yet as the “Maja,” clothed 
and unclothed, she is most famous, looking down from the 
walls of the Prado in Madrid. And as the same he drew 





her again and again in his “Caprichos” or “Caprices.” She 
also peers from the ceiling of the church of San Antonio 
de Ja Florida in Madrid. 

In the “Goyascas,” Granados takes Goya disguised as a 
“Majo” and the radiant duchess mantilla-clad as a “Moja” 

















ERNEST SCHELLING 





through teeming, lively Madrid and its suburbs of their 
day. It was a city of life, pulsing life They saw every 
thing, from a procession of chanting monks to a bull fight 

Granados is a resident of lively Barcelona, and he know« 
the Spanish everyday life at first hand, just as Goya rev 
elled in it, as evidenced by his genre pictures. Of cours 
Granados was steeped in the history of the love affair of 
the court painter and the wife of the Duke of Alba—a 





mighty man in name, but seemingly powerless to control his 
spouse's affections 

Ernest Scheling met Enrique Granados in Barcelona last 
November, when the famous American was delighting au 
diences throughout the Spanish peninsula. Vastly interest 
ed in Granados’ work, and marvelling that such a composer 
should be so little known, Schelling was particularly struck 
y the “Goyaseas,” He spent days playing “Majo” in Barce 
lona before he ventured to try to interpret the music. Of 
course he also studied Goya’s life and his paintings. In 
deed, it may be said that every scene OF happening or emo 
tion suggested in the Granados work was directly inspired 
by one of the canvases or prints of the painter, who was 


the prophet of modern impressicnism 


MUSIC IN OKLAHOMA. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 22, 1013 
Eugen Ysaye and his accomplished pianist, Camille De 
creus, were heard in recital on Monday, March 17, in the 
High School auditorium rhe program opened with an 
unusually inspiring performance of the “Kreutzer” sonata, 
followed by the Bruch concerto in G minor, both of which 
were greeted with tumultuous applause Phe wonderful 
rhythmic gift displayed by both artists was a source of 
great enjoyment, especially throughout the sonata, the 
hnale of the concerto and the “Rondg Capriccioso” of 
Saint-Saens, which closed the program rhe recital was 
given under the auspices of the State University Fine Arts 
Department, of which Frederick Holmberg is dean. 1 
large sale of tickets resulted in the recital being given in 
this city instead of at Norman, as originally planned, much 
to the gratification of local musicians 
nnre 
Phe March program of the Ladies’ Music Club was de 
voted to the French school and the concerto form. ( 
Francois Giard, of the State University, who was the 


guest on this occasion, played a “Prelude,” by Moret, and 


Allegre \ppas nata Ot Saint-Saens, proving himself 
a capable and reliable pianist rh oncerto form was 
expk ited by Clara Waldron who selected the alle 
gro from ( pins E minor concerto Mrs. F. B. Owen 
in accomplished pianist, assisted at the second piano Mrs 
C. B. Ames, president of the club, gave “Nymphs and 
hauns,” by Bemberg, and Massenet's “Elegie” was giver 
y Mrs. A. R. Lingafelt Besides directing the chorus 
R. D. Williams contributed a solo by Massenet. Accom 
panists for the aftern were Mrs. FF. B. Owen and | 
win Vaile McIntyre 

Ree 

The Choral Clul omprising about thirty voices, gave 
its first public neert of the season with unusual su 
cess rhe ensemble, which shows excellent training, ha 


t been surpassed in this city for at least three years 


Edwin Vaile McIntyre is director of the chorus 
nner 
C. Barthold Machlin, pianist, recently gave a recital of 
original compositions at the Columbia Conservatory, con 
sisting of songs and solos for violin and piano While 
devoid of any noticeable individuality Machlin’s composi 
tions show a pleasing melodic talent, which appealed to 
most of his audience 
_. 2e 
Mrs. Walter B. Moore, contralto, formerly of Dayton 
Ohio, is a recent addition to the faculty of the Oklahoma 
Musical Academy 
nae 
Norma Schoolar has announced a series of matinee 
recitals, to be given by her advanced vocal pupils 
Rane 
Mrs. David Frederickson presented her unusually gifted 
young pupil, Vesta Hastings, in piano recital last Satur 
day night. With such excellet 
should mature into an artist pianist 
Rear 


At the March meeting of the Chaminade Club the Haydn 


t training this talented child 


variations in F minor were reditably pertormed by Delia 


Selway, an 





ed pupil of C. Boris Grant. Borowski's 





Adoration” was given by Mr Robert Holtzschue, and 
Clazounow’'s etud The Night,” was given by Effie Wal 
ter Duke 

a 
Owing to an injury to his hand, ¢ Boris Grant wa 
bliged to postpone indefinitely | piano recital, much t 


the regret of his pupils and friends 


Atrrep Price Quinn 


A Faculty Recital at Oberlin. 
Franz Kohler, head of the violin department at Oberlin 
(Ohio) Conservatory of Music, with Mrs. Kohler and Mr 
and Mrs. Goerner, gave areception and musicale Tuesday 


March 11, for the faculty The program was given | Mr 


Kohler, Mr. Goerner, cellist, and Mr. Breckenridge, pia: 


ist, as follows 


Trio, op. 40 (first vement J annes Brat 

Cello sonata, op. + Edvard Grieg 
Violin somata, « f 17 Fur Rosai 
Trio, op. 29 Vincent d'Indy 
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[GREATER NEW YORK 


New York, March 24, 1913 
rs. Rudolph Rabe, soprano, one of the artist-pupils of 
Nelson Burritt, assisted by Katherine Burritt, 
William J. Stone at the piano, gave an invita- 
ital at the Burritt Studios, 35 East Thirty-second 
March 18. Since last year at this time, when Mrs 
similar recital, she has grown wonderfully 
e and style, showing the result of well directed 
dy. It is no exaggeration to call the voice a wonderfully 
ful one, under fine control, united with artistic, re 
1 poise, and all this made further effective by per- 
i] beauty and perfect diction. Every word and syllable 
r and distinct, and, indeed, this is a characteristic of 
Burritt artist-pupils Die Kartenlegerin,” by Schu 
was done with dramatic force and fine facial expres 
harming tone, lyric and bell-like was hers in “Auf- 
\ group Brahms songs went especially 
I Von Ewiger Liebe” was broad and flowing; 


wed by such prolonged applause that 


had 1 repeated: there was fine legato in “Immer 
ise! and the closing “Der Schmied” went with fine 
atic swing The program closed with three duets, 
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Mrs. E. Potter-Frissel announces her engagement 


as teacher of the 


Leschetizky Method 


in the Hochschule of the DRESDENER MUSIK- SCHULE, Offers 
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Schinkel, Lucretia Biery Jones, Anna Robertson, Ethel Glade, etc. 
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the contralto part Miss Burritt, “Phanomen,” 
“Klosterfraulein” and “Die Schwestern.” Miss Burritt’s 
fine voice stood out strong and full, and the last duet had 
to be repeated. Mr. Stone’s accompaniments were master- 
ful in delicacy and breadth. Helen Loos, soprano, gave the 
for detailed mention in this 


sung by 


recital of March 25; too late 
issue, 
nere 

Ethel Walsh, soprano, and Gertrude Gugler, whose song 

Aeolian Hall, April 6 (3 o'clock), is sure to at- 

friends sing solos and 


recital at 


tract many and admirers (they 


duets), were the soloists for the Chiropean Club of Brook- 
lyn, March 20. The singers did such good work that they 
attracted the special attention of Mrs. John Lochner, chair- 
man of a committee, and she is taking .specia]l interest in 

Hall recital. Miss Walsh sang Mascagni’s 
with exceptional dramatic ability, and her beau- 
Miss Gugler sang 


the Aeolian 
“Romanze” 
tiful singing was heartily applauded. 
Schubert's ‘““Ave Maria” with religious expression and lus- 
cious tones. The “Butterfly” duet drew 
applause that it had to be repeated. Both soloists (pupils 
Dambmann) had to sing encores, 
accompaniments. 


such vociferous 
and Louise 
Liebermann played sympathetic Mrs. 
Elmore Ross McIntosh is president of the club, and Shan- 
na Cumming Jones is musical director. 
eRe 

The Musicians’ Club of New York tendered a reception 
to the American tenor, Ricardo Martin, March 19, in the 
club which was a very pleasant occasion. Mr. 
Martin, in order to keep faith with the house committee, 


of Madame 


rooms, 


left a sick bed to be on hand, remaining as long as could 


be expected. It is recalled that because of his illness the 
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preceding Monday, “Cyrano” had to be postponed. The 
names of the reception committee included the absentees, 
Walter Damrosch and Marshall Kernochan. Reginald de 
Koven was on hand, and Mrs. de Koven poured tea. The 
refreshments were served in well ordered style, under the 
direction of Mrs. J. Christopher Marks and Mrs. A. B. 
Pattov, Minnie May Marks, and little Miss Ward, the lat- 
ter of Flushing, L. L, acted as “ribbon girls” at the en- 
trance door, keeping the throng in order. Under the cap- 
tion, “Some of the Things We Do,” the club announces 
the following: 

The pleasant and well furnished club rooms are open every day 
from 10 a. m. to midnight for the use of its members. With 
pianos, a well selected musical library, and the current magazines 
and musical periodicals, a pleasant hour may always be spent. 
Members will always find the house secretary in attendance. 

In the dining-room a fifty-cent dinner is served daily from 6 to 8 
to goodly numbers of well pleased patrons, and a limited a la carte 
service is also given. 

Dances are held monthly, and they have proven a most delight- 
ful success. 

Every Sunday evening a musicale is given at 10 o’clock, after 
which light refreshments are obtainable in the dining room. 

Receptions are given from time to time to distinguished musi- 
cians and these are recognized as a social feature of interest gen- 
erally to music and art. 

The annual spring concert is in preparation for May, and will 
be participated in by the most distinguished artists in the pro- 
fession. 

A series of morning musicales is proposed for next season which 
should prove an exceedingly interesting feature. 

It is the desire of the board of governors to present the works 
of American composers, especially those who are members of the 
Club, and it is expected that this will be made a dis- 
tinctive feature. 

With all these plans in mind we inclose a blank proposition, and 
earnestly request the co-operation of each member of the club in our 
effort to report to the annual meeting in May, a club prosperous 
and successful in every way. Tue Boarp or Governors, 


neue 

Christiaan Kriens, the violinist, composer and conductor, 
has founded a choral society which will give its first con- 
cert, in connection with his orchestra of seventy-five pieces, 
in May, this being considered only the preliminary season. 
The two organizations will resume in October, when elab- 
orate works may be expected for performance. The Kriens 
Choral Club meets at 1027 Park avenue, one evening week- 
ly, and fifty-two members are already enrolled. Applica- 
tions should be directed to Conductor Kriens at 345 West 
Seventieth street. 


Musicians’ 


Ree 


John W. Nichols, the tenor, sang, March 9, at the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, Seventy-sixth street and Central 
Park West, and March 16 at St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia 
University. He sang “The Crucifixion’’ Good Friday even- 
ing at the Flatbush Dutch Reformed Church, Brooklyn. 
Besides filling the solo position in the last-named church, 
he is solo tenor at Temple Israel in Harlem. Mr. and 
Mrs. Nichols left Monday for a joint recital tour in the 
South and Middle West. 

nee 


Edmund Jaques, organist and conductor of St. Paul's 
Chapel, Trinity Parish, gave Stainer’s “The Crucifixion” 
on Good Friday evening. March 25 an Easter cantata by 
Charles W. Pearce was sung, and on both occasions large 
audiences heard the works. Next Tuesday, April 1, Eas- 
ter carols will be sung by the mixed choir at 12 o'clock, 
noon, Following are some of the interesting facts connect- 
ed with this church, of which Rev. W. Montague Geer, 
M. A., is vicar: 

St. Paul's Chapel (Trinity Parish) was erected A. D. 1766, 

This chapel is, therefore, the oldest building and the 
Colonial church building in New York City. 

Admiral Lord Howe and Sir Henry 
took city. On the ast, one-eighth of 
including Trinity Church, burned, and St. Paul's nar- 
The ruins of Trinity stood until after the Revolu- 
Paul's was the parish church. 

inauguration as first President of the 
George Washington, with both 
Paul's Chapel, where 
chaplain of the 


public 
only 

On September 15, 1776, 
Clinton 
the city, 
rowly escaped. 
tion, and for twelve years St. 

Immediately after his 
United States, on April jo, 1786, 
houses of Congress, 
appropriate service was held by Bishop Provoost, 
Senate, and a solemn “Te Deum” was sung. 

In Washington's diary, from 17% to 1791, as regularly as Sunday 
comes round is the entry, “Went to St. Paul’s Chapel in the fore- 
noon,” 

In 1704 the steeple was built. 
of the maker, “John Thwaites, 
bell is dated London, 1797. 

The old organ was built by George Pike England, a noted organ 
builder of London, England, A. D. 1802. 

The interior was rebuilt 1870, but the original case remains in- 
tact. 


possession of the 


came in procession to St 


The clock bears the inscription 
Clerkenwell, London, 1798." The 


Ree 


Harriet M. Dwight has classes in piano playing and sing- 
ing in both New York City (Carnegie Hall) and Cox- 
sackie, near Albany, N. Y., a flourishing town of three 
thousand peeple. She is having gratifying success in the 
metropolis, her pupils liking her and her methods. Fre- 
quent pupils’ recitals bring out those qualified to appear in 
public, and ere long she expects to give another recital, 
with advanced pupils. 

zee 

Moritz E. Schwartz plays the program announced in this 
column last week, to-day, March 26, at 12.20, noon, Trin- 
ity Church, Broadway at Wall street. A “Gloria,” by Re- 
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ger, is the novelty of the program, which closes with Guil- 
mant’s “Concert-piece,” opus 24, a theme, variations and 
finale. For next Wednesday, April 2, 12:20, noon, this is 
the program: 

Rees Gee. ter A ORANGE. once sssncctacesedosncesecseve -«++. Thayer 
To a Wild Rose . MacDowell 


Canzona, A minor...... ‘ fied dusdhhetantee .Guilmant 


Toceata, D minor ‘ ee 
Triumph of Peace Schwarz 
nRre 
H. Brooks Day, chairman, issued invitations to members 
of the Organists’ Guild for a social meeting at Hotel St 
Andrew, March 12. In contradistinction to preceding af- 
fairs, this was not a “smoker,” but was for members of 
both sexes. Light refreshments were served, and a pleas- 
ant evening ensued. 
zee 
Margaret Henry, soprano, residing in Park Hill, for 
some years solo soprano of St. Andrews Church, Yonkers, 
joined Lasky’s “The Little Parisienne” company a month 
ago, playing the Connecticut vaudeville circuit, and appear- 
ing at the Colonial Theater, Manhattan, last week. Many 
friends attended in order to witness her transformation 
into a show girl, and appreciated the handsome appearance 
and graceful action of the young woman, who has here 
tofore always led a life of ease. It is but a question of 
time and opportunity when Miss Henry will take a promi 
nent position. 
nee 
Edward G. Powell, the bass and singing teacher, substi 
tuted for the regular bass at Central Baptist Church, New 
York, March 15. He sang “The Palms” at the morning 
service, and delighted many old friends and acquaintances, 
who heard him regularly in the same choir in former days 
J 
The John Church Company has issued invitations to at- 
tend a private performance of “Love Immortal,” by Lud 
wig Hess, Thursday evening, March 27, 8:30 o'clock, at the 
piano warerooms, 29 West Thirty-second street. A semi- 
chorus of sixteen voices, known as “The Hess Soloists,” 
will be under the direction of the composer, Thomas W 
Musgrove, at the piano. 
neme”e 
Maryon Martin, contralto, gave her annual song recital 
at Park Hill Country Club, March 18, assisted by Sara 
Gurowitsch, cellist, Bruno Huhn at the piano. It was a 
well planned and very successful affair, Huhn’s “Unfear- 
ing” and “Invictus” (the latter an encore number) giving 
pleasure to the audience. 
neRre 
Tomijiro Asai, the Japanese tenor, gave a program of 
songs by Gaynor, Cadman, Asai, traditional airs, a Koto 
song, humorous story, etc.,at North Augusta (Ga.) Audi- 
torium, March 14. The “Harvest Songs” were harmonized 
by Cadman. 
an 
Kate Percy Douglas, soprano for some years of the 
Church of the Incarnation before it installed a boy choir, 
is frequently seen at various concerts, the opera, ete. She 
filled an important place in New York’s musical life not 
long ago. It is well to remind musicians of the present 
day that the work of Miss Douglas, Henrietta Beebe and 
others made possible their own activities 
ere 
Mrs Celeste D. Heckscher, who gave an evening of her 
compositions for voice and orchestra at Aeolian Hall, a 
fortnight ago, !eft for Europe this week 
eRe 


Michael Sciapiro was a “boy wonder” violinist not s« 


many years ago, playing at concerts conducted by Platon 
Brounoff, at the Educational Alliance, etc. Even then his 
tone was unusual, being remarkable for its sweetness. After 
that he studied with Sevcik and Heermann in Europe, giv- 
ing a recital at Mendelssohn Hall on his return. The fol 
lowing is from THe Musicat Courier of that time: 
Sciap'ro, the young violinist who was heard in Mendelssohn Hall 
last’ Wednesday evening, astonished all with his wonderful talent 


and extraordinary ability Hic has a big and beautiful tone and 





perfect intonation. His double stopping was masterly His pro 
gram included the Brahms concerto, Sinding suite, Paganini con 
certo and smaller pieces. He is a great violinist 

a 


Louis Arthur Russell, with the Memorial Choir, of New 
ark, N. J., gave his annual rendition of Haydn's “Crea 
tion” Easter evening in the Peddie Baptist Church Audi 
torium. The soloists were Jessie Marshall and Orrie Tay 
lor, sopranos: Samuel Craig, tenor, and Ernest Van Nalts, 
basso; all of the Russell studios 

nee 


Agnes Sumner Geer, reader. with Helen Waldo, in her 


“Child Life in Song.” and Earle Tuckerman, baritone, 





First American Tour, January to April, 1914. 


united in a recital-concert Thursday evening, March 27, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
nner 
Umberto Sorrentino, the Italian tenor, will sing at the 
tableaux and musicale, March 27, Hotel Plaza, 8:30 p. m 
“E lucei la stalli” from “Tosca.” There is much interest 
in this young Italian singer, and tickets are in demand 
nerere 
The Lachmund Conservatory announces a pupils’ recital 
Friday evening, March 28, 132 West Ejighty-fifth street, at 
8:15 o'clock, to which those interested are invited. Solos 
tor piano, violin and voice will be heard 
nee 
Modern French music is planned for the fourth matinee 
musicale of the Lambord Choral Society, Sunday after 
noon, April 6, 3 p. m., at Rumford Hall, 50 East Forty 
first street. The demand for invitations has outgrown the 
limits of the society's headquarters. A limited number of 
seats are on sale at the office of the secretary, C. Saerch 
inger, 17 Madison avenue, and at the hall on the afternoon 
of the concert. The program is one of the most interest 
ing to be presented in New York this season. Paul Du 
fault interprets songs by Caesar Franck, Xavier Leroux, 
Vidal and Debussy, while Henriette Michaelson plays the 
prelude aria and finale by Franck, and Ravel's “Fountain,” 
a bit of real musical futurism. The thre: Debussy part 
songs recently rendered at the society's concert are, by 
special request, to be repeated by twenty-four selected 
voices. 
nee 
Geraldine Holland, whose voice and singing are attract 
ing attention, is a pupil of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson. Th 
observing listener, hearing Miss Holland sing, would be 
convinced that her teacher could not only write about 
“Bel Canto,” but that she teaches it as well, Miss Hol 
land sang, at the Berkeley Theater, March 16, “Morning,” 
by Jean Paul Kursteiner, and Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” 
Florence Austin playing the violin obbligato. Miss Hol 
land was asked to sing the following Sunday at the New 
Thought Meeting, Berkeley Theater 
nRre 
Madame Ogden-Crane announces an evening of song 
with the Ogden-Crane Singers, at Acolan Hall, Saturday 
evening, March 29, assisted by Oswald Bernard, violinist, 
and Edith Blauth, at the piano. The program follows 
Song Is Resounding Albert Randegger 


All the singers 


Liebestreu Brahm 
Selma D. Heyman 

Spring Serenadk Hallet Gilber 

Lida White 

Rendezvous W Aletter 
Cathryn T Malone 

The Wood Pigeon . Liza Lehmann 
Frances Schoppe 

Kiss Waltz (Violin obbligato) Arditi 


May Glenn 
Waltz Song E. German 


Lillian Bollow. 


Legende, op. 17 Wieniawsk 
Oswald Bernard 
Vor Sonnenaufgang, Lieder No. a2 B Oscar Meyer 
May Louise Morrison 
One Fine Day (Madame Butterfly) Pucecin 
Florence Sears 
Love in Springtime Ardit 
Alice Taft 
Softly Fall the Shades of Evening A. R. Ramsden 
Private class in singing 


Summer Chaminade 

Daisy M. Dyke 

Good Night, Sweet Dreams 1. M. Bishoff 
Agnes Patterson 

teloved G. Thomas 
Evelyn DuBoise 

Spanish Serenade ° , Hallet Gilberte 
Leila Baskerville 

Spring Greeting (violin obbligato) Mary Helen Prown 
Bessie Holmes 

In the Moonlight, In the Starlight Hallet Gilberte 
Mary Aumack 

Aria, Vesti la Gubla Leoncava 

Frank Malone 


The Call Andrews 
Mal Vaughn 

Life, from Cycle of Life Laura Zerbe 

Life Triumphant, from Cycle of Life Laura Zerbe 


(Composer at the piano.) 
Ah, Love But a Day Hallet Gilberte 
Madame Ogden-Crane 
In a Persian Garden Liza Lehmann 
Hattie Diamant, Ada Brown, Norman Stevens and William 
Brandon 
nd 
Many prominent club women are interested in the suc 
cess of the piano recital to be given by Blanche Cobacker 
the gifted child pianist, and her little sister, Sylvia, who 
dances, to assist in raising funds to continue the musical 


SARL FLESCH 


Under Exclusive Management of Haensel & Jones, 29 West 42nd St., New York 


education of these fatherless children. The following pro 
gram will be rendered, in the Astor Gallery of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Friday, March 28, at 3 o'clock 

Sonata, op 13 { pin 
Valse Caprice 

Papillons 

Romanza 

Prelude, A min 

Two Etudes (black key and op. to, No. 9) 
Liebestraum 


Rhapsody No. 6 





Between these numbers, Sylvia will dance “Anitra 
Dance” and “Morning” from the “Peer Gynt Suite.” by 
Grieg. 

| an ed 


Agnes Sumner Geer, monologue and child impersonator 
will give her annual concert on March 27, at the Waldorf 
Astoria, assisted by Helen Waldo, contralto, who will give 
costume songs, with William Stone accompanying Earle 
luckerman, baritone, will give as one group the new song 


cycle, “The Divan of Hafiz,” with the composer, W. Franke 


Harling, of Boston, at the piano. Wallace Mackay will give 
imitations of musical instruments 
se FF 

Bruno Huhn's cycle, “The Divan,” will be given today 


March 26, at the League Building, Flushing, | lL, under 


the auspices of the Flushing Lyceum Che artists are 
i-dith Goold, soprano; Corinne Welsh, alts John Wells, 
tenor; Francis Rogers, baritone; and the composer at the 
piano 


Sammarco’s Interpretation of “The Barber of Se- 








” 
ville. 
om , . % 
The following Philadelphia tributes to Maria Sammar 
are imtercsting 
It b he we " . 
g¢ Mario S " ‘ f « t f tt 
scally Pig A \ \ 1 fit 
' h complete a f i wa ‘ 
voice and made t he |} ’ fh 
umber, the celebrate i perb all 1 r 
© evening | x f{ the 
ance. —Philade j 4 | y af 
0 ‘ | \ ‘ " 
Figa wa ghtfully te 
i Lars f " ' 
wit t the ght f i 
Zinti, Zit ghtf 
I udelphia 1 
Ma San v ‘ h 
z und v x Nn 
ily net is x! her w t : i 
tfu f 
la f i Yr i‘ ‘ 
The ba fs was av ! « « ’ 
lite acs er c mt with a wre 
e first act I elpl lten 
Mr. Sa r wed that he " 
les f ne re 
rt Ile wa | wre f f ‘ 
Irar t I cle \ ( tte \dverti 


Dan Beddoe's Canton Success. 


Dan Beddoe, the noted tenor, recently gave a recital at 
Canton, Ohio The following press opinions tell of his 
success 

Reddoe has b ‘ nd r ends 
t © city He " ra ut ~ h 

: t be ! ae i { t pa ¢ 
Car ' )) Db New 

He uy ' x ! ‘ ken part 
nm fe ‘ | ing J aht wit 1 

ur at Fe " ' ' ft : f 

ar F k sors.—Cant ‘ 
The Rep 


Concert at the Art Workers’ Club. 


An interesting progran terpreted by artists of national 
and international renown, will be ffered to the patron { 
the concert to be given at the New York residence of Mrs 





John Henry Hammond, for the benefit of the Art Workers 
Club for Women, on Monday afternoon, April 7. Tt ir 
tists, why re giving their servi for the occa ure 
Mrs. Henry Ray Denni (Lilla Ormond), contralt ber 
nest Schelling, pianist Francis } er triton Bron 
Huhn, accompanist 

I first Italhan opera ‘ Ir t 
Moorish style, wa pened wit Leha | It w 
be followed by the Postillion of I if t i } \da 


The Eminent 
Hungarian - 
Violinist 
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Leon Rice's Pacific Coast Tour. 
finished an extensive Pacific Coast tour 
er, B, C., to Houston, Tex. He gave forty- 
als, and it 1 said that more enthusiastic 
ve audience would be hard to find. In 
he visited he had requests for return engage- 
n For the next three months he is en- 
lay at the Second Presbyterian Church, 
of that he will fill a number 





LEON RICI 


wements through the South during this 
6, on Mr. Rice’s return to Houston after 


gave a recital of songs by living 


uposers, which caused much favorable com 
f the forty-five Pacific Coast concerts thirty 
rams were made up entirely ef American com 


Mr. Rice says that he considers it high time 


ition of American composers, and he has 


pre i it during the past five years to 
ed audien 
vol 1 particularly sympathetic one, and 
ngs the clear, resonant tone is so agreeable 
that it is not to be wondered at that he is 
eturn engagements 
tic from the Western papers 
a uny itely 
1 exceptionally clear and rich tenor of great range 
H work greeted with enthusiastic applause, 
were well pleased with his musical 
it word f praise were heard for the singer's ef 
as perfect a which was greatly appre 
Mr. and Mr Rice will render an entirely 
expected that the S. R. O. sign will 
1 e (W } na 
wl heard t great artist’s work last 
1 at over ©, and all were carried 
gic t { } gen Mr. Rice possesses a 
wer, having absolutely perfect command of 
vibrant richness is marvelous 
at it utterly lacking in harshness 
n in the readiness with which he 
wT g me of a powerful oratorio to the 
hat the audience was delighted 
Menomotr (Wis.) News 
de range, startling clear 
He ang only in English last 
coupled with the depth of feel 
d charm to each number 
1 mtr of his voice which 
H ne modulation is perfect and at 
ing as beautifully and as 
Witl t affectation he sings 
it is most appeahng, giving 
throug pure enjoy 
st make itself felt Tenie 
1 panied her | band, the finishing 
All t e who attended last evening's 
gement from Mr. and Mrs. Rice in 
( I (W Herald 
\ eard e¢ song recit given by Leon Rice, 
S t y evening at the Lyceum Theater, 
Every at in the house was filled and 
va before the neert started The 
ck A quarter f an hour before the 
I “ ’ l and was received 
First Baptist Church and Trinity pro- 
rnd at the Baptist Church again at 
and is were unable to get into these 
(Mir H 
t seer neapable of pr ng a harsh note. 


ies particularly in songs of quiet character, yet he 


attained a gratifying degree of dramatic fervor where it is re- 
quired. It is usually easy to catch the words, his enunciation being 
almost invariably good. The new songs also were notable for their 
beauty, and in every imstance the singer was able to make the 
beauty plainly apparent. He seems to be keenly alive to the es- 
thetic in everything that he sings. One seldom hears a voice so 
round and smooth and of such even quality. The singer has 
splendid control of breath, with the result that his tones are beau- 
tifully sustained on all parts of the scale, whether sung piano or 
forte. His pianissimo is exceedingly delightful.—Winnipeg (Can- 


ada) Press. 


That Tacoma musicians appreciate a good singer was shown last 
night; for in spite of one of the hardest storms in the history of 
the city, a crowded house greeted Leon Rice, tenor soloist in fa- 
mous old Trinity Chapel of New York City, who is West on his 
vacation. Mr. Rice sang at the First Christian Church, his pro- 
gram consisting of twenty-nine selections by foreign composers, 
each sung with the remarkable clearness and sweetness of tone that 
characterizes one of the foremost tenors in America today. Per- 
haps so many would not have braved the storm last night had they 
not remembered his concert of five years ago in Tacoma, when 
over 1,000 people assembled to hear him.—Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger. 


Leon Rice, tenor soloist of Trinity Chapel, Trinity Church Cor- 


poration, New York City, sang his way into the hearts of the vast 
assemblage that taxed the seating capacity and filled the standing 
room of the First Presbyterian Church last evening 

With his wife, Jenie Casar-Rice, at the piano, the distinguished 
tenor sang twenty-five songs and the intense quiet that reigned dur 
ing his recital was proof unmistakable that every word he uttered 
was striking a responsive chord in the hearts of his audience. 

Mr. Rice has a voice of rare quality and range, one capable of 
deep expression and embracing a scope of harmony that holds his 
audience in breathless attention. Every note, every syllable, every 
word and every phrase is delivered with the skill that marks the 
master, and he gives not the slightest sign of effort; this one fea- 
ture, together with his ease of manner and pleasing personality, 
makes his recital an unalloyed pleasure San Jose (Cal.) Mercury. 
(Advertisement.) 


Birdice Blye’s Fine Season. 

Birdice Blye is having a long and brilliant season, which 
will have extended from October until June. The number 
of return engagements booked is the true indication of an 
artist’s popularity and this is the reason why most of Mad- 
ame Blye’s season is usually booked at least a year ahead. 
For instance, on her Southeastern tour, at the beginning 
of this season she was in every instance without exception, 
reengaged for next season, so that an entire month of 
next year’s tour was booked a year in advance, and Mad- 
ame Blye will open her season in October with her fifth 
annual tour in West Virginia, North and South Carolina 
and the East. 

Madame Blye began her third Eastern tour this season 
at Washington, Pa., on March 20. She is popular not 
only in the East and South, but also in the West, where 
she has made three tours this season, playing in Illinois, 
South Carolina, lowa, Oklahoma and other States. Mad- 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago, Il) 
BIRDICE BLYE 


ame Blye wins encomiums everywhere from the highest 
authorities and on the occasion of her last appearance in 
St. Louis, which was her fourth recital in that city, Ern- 
est R. Kroeger, the eminent pianist, composer and critic, 
wrote in the St. Louis Times: “Madame Blye is one of 
the most distinguished woman pianists of this country. 
She plays with great fluency and ease. All in all this was 
one of the most delightful piano recitals of the season.” 





Rossini was once promised by a friend a dinner of tur- 
key and truffles. The friend showed a disposition to post- 
pone the dinner and to make excuses. One day Rossini 
said: “Well, my dear friend, when are we to have that 
turkey?” “Truffles are not good at this season,” said his 
friend. “Don't you believe it,” replied Rossini; “that re- 
port was started by the turkeys.” —San Francisco Ar- 
gonaut, 


Hattstaedt-Bergersen Recital. 

Louise Hattstaedt, soprano, and Marie Bergersen, pian- 
ist, appeared in a joint recital at Kimball Hall, Chicago, 
on March 15, which proved the most pronounced success 
of the season’s series of Saturday recitals given by the 
American Conservatory. Miss Hattstaedt not only pos- 
sesses a beautiful lyric soprano voice, trained under the 
expert guidance of Karleton Hackett, but unites with an 

















LOUISE HATTSTAEDT 


artistic delivery an appealing and sympathetic under- 
standing of the compositions she presents to her hearers. 

Miss Bergersen, who is a young pianist of very un- 
usual talent and ability, shared with Miss Hattstaedt the 
honors of the occasion. Miss Bergersen will soon go 
abroad for a four years’ course of study with Leopold 
Godowsky. 


The program was as follows: 





O Si Les Fleurs .... Massenet 
pe Beem Scouse. P ssquecanaandu bean kicd Hue 
Bergére Légére we ceeeccecsecee s WeCKeShiE 
DORE TIES. bi hk vy a's Seekn ives araaccosueges sesecanepsens Weckerlin 
Intermezzo ....... -+++».Brahms 
Capriccio ...... kiss Renn kbekvAnLeae eed abs rake ceed Brahms 
OR MTN cine 6. vs cna tntetee sicced ec tebes eben keerdiebens Liszt 
I: ina 5 canon Rapitebr din denen edoccce cesvusbhekeenarnoees Liszt 
Marie Bergensen. 
Schneeglicklein (Smowhbella) ....ccccc cscs cscs cccesstccce Schumann 
Der Sandman (The Sandman) ......- Schumann 


Stanrcherf (Serenade) pips heerd Brahms 
ar Sek eee Cie GARD ons a evades dovcncdectteccevédees Franz 
Miss Hattstaedt. 





Indian Love Lyrics— 
NG AR TE IE ive ceciky cits codecs 
Pale Hands 
Love Has Wings 


Suite Fantastique 





Miss Bergensen. 
Louise Robyn at the piano. 





Lillian Sherwood-Newhirk’s Pupils. 

Alice E. Smith, whose voice throughout its development 
has been under the care of Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk, 
sang very artistically at Aeolian Hall, New York, last 
Saturday morning. Miss Smith is only twenty years old. 
holds a fine church position, and has just refused a flat- 
tering offer from a synagogue. All of Mrs. Sherwood- 
Newkirk's pupils sing with a great deal of finish and with 
excellent breath control, which is, after all, very important 
to all singers. 

Clara Jaeger, another artist pupil, gave a recital at 
Utica, N. Y., last week, and the press gave her some ex- 
cellent notices. 

Mrs. Sherwood-Newkirk will give a pupils’ recital at 
Aeolian Hall on May 28, presenting a number of singers 
who have not as yet appeared on her programs. Many 
of her pupils are singing professionally throughout the 
Eastern States. 





Virgils Coming East in May. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Virgil are still in San Diego, Cal., 
where they opened a branch school last October. They 
have a large class of enthusiastic students, who will be 
loath to see them leave in May, when they expect to return 
east to fill a number of engagements, and to teach and give 
examinations in New York. 
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Anafesto Rossi's Press Tributes. 

Recent testimonials to the splendid success of Anafesto phony Orchestra has appeared, or will ap- 
Rossi, the talented young baritone, whose appearances with Cincinnati Syn phon Orehestra pear, during the season of 1912-13: Chicago 
: ‘ ittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, D 
the Metropolitan, Boston and Chicago-Philadelphia Opera - oe Sen Etec een 


' ; ‘ edo, Milwaukee, Columbus (three concerts), 
companies, have been a features of the season, are here DR. ERNST KUNW ALD, Conductor Louisvill 


ouisville, Dayton (three concerts), Akron, 


with appended: Address, 604-605-606 Union Trust Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO » samo + ar Roe ni ctagash: teammenn 


Racine 
“PAGLIACCI.” 


Mr. Rossi, the Tonio of the occasion, made an excellent impre 


List of cities in which the Cincinnati Sym 




















sion by his singing of the part for the first time before a subscrip DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
tion audience. He wore an original and interesting costume. He TOUR 1912-13 NOW BOOKING 
sang dramatically and with much sonority.—Boston Post. Address: ANTONIA SAWYER 
ee Ae RRR & Metropolitan Opera Howse Bidg. 1425 Bdwy. New York 
Rossi gave an extremely interesting and original Tonio. He sang 
the prologue with fine effect Boston American 





cmrvmecnnacecsoe’ LENA DORIA ve et 
aruso’s triumph was not the only feature of the performance of 
areeae Hag ceri Anafes : R oe bor ag Aer pe aan he re Lam pert! Method 


as Tonio, and achieved his own triumph, to be recorded ungrudging 


ly. The splendid “Prologo” he gave with exceptional dramatic power Sole Teacheriof the American Prima Donna, Blanche Duffield 
and magnificent volume of tone. It has mot been bettér sung here STUDIO: Metropolitan Opera House Bullding, 1425 Broadway NEW YORK 
—and it has been sung here by masters. Tonio’s scene in the first 








, 
act, with Nedda, also was a clear cut characterization, vocally ad B Famous Russian Cellist 
equate. Mr. Rossi has intelligence and strong creative instinct which oO Returas te Amerie tee Season 
should take him fs if he will modif his tendenc to o t at a 
houl ake sq" ar ; er ? # “ € . y a a ~ R Management - CONCERT DIRECTION 
times. Me nm sptte of lis occasional excess he made a mi I an HANSON, 437 Sth Ave..Bew York 
that is distinct, and compels warm praise.—Boston Evening Record ~~ carenees = + The Quinian ta- 
‘ernational Musical Agency. London. 


The Eminent Polish Pianist and Composer 
IN AMERICA SEASON 1912-13 


CONCERTS and INSTRUCTION for Advanced Pupils 


Exclusive Management: 
CONCERT BURZAU OF THE VON ENDE MUSIC SCHOOL, 68 Weot 00th St... New York 





Mr. Rossi was heard and seen to exceptional advantage as Toni 





His singing of the prologue was casily a feature of the evening 
Boston Traveler. 
Mr. Rossi took the part of Tonio for the first time in Boston 


This young baritone has shown points in his impersonations to ad 
g i I 





mire. As yet they wear the badge of youth . « It was said 
last night by those who heard his prologue that he sang it exceed 
ingly well, and that he received four recalls. His characterization 
now contains much that is theatrical and that tends toward burlesque 
It also has originality and some expressive and graphic action 
Boston Globe. 





Mr. Rossi’s dramatic and vocally brilliant singing of the pro 








logue was a feature of the pera His manly and sonorous voice 





was heard at its best Boston Herald 


anes . 
Mr. Rossi got a thundering tribute for his singing of the prologue M Prima Donna Soprano 
—Boston Journal E. 


Mr. Reasi delivered the prologue brilliantly and with Sue dramat Returns to America January, 1913 





























force, yet, except for other flashes of brilliant vocal and histrionic Rn. £30 s0se B 
i Management. HNSTON 
skill, his Tonio remains more a sketch than a finished picture Sul Dates Now Booking. rosdway. New York 
his zeal equals his talent, and the addition of experience, of cease pcrenetneeneansatesnenansenE anes 
less experiment with himself, should help him realize the 5; lendid _ 
promise that is in him Boston Evening Transcript ORENGE . CON TRAI TO 
“THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST.” Of the Metropolitan 
pera Company 

Anafesto Rossi's great height and genius for dramatic pose and ————S$——— 
pantomime made him eminently pictu jue and commanding as HAEN SEL & J 0 * ES 
Jack Rance, the part created by Dinh Gilly, and a certain quality 
J . Acotian ow 
of harsh resonance in the timbre f his voice suited the sinister Personal Address : Hell, 2 est 424 Street 

' 1a NEW YORK 
part of the gambler sheriff Boston Herald 4 a o4 B aa Street me =o te N J 
_ ro . w ° - . 

Mr. Rossi’s Sheriff was, at the least, an intelligent piece of work Phone, 525 W-Market 

Joston Post Cc 

Mr. Rossi left little to be desired as the Sheriff, voice and actior 0 S 0 I R, LN 0 
admirably fitting tHe role Boston Travele R Representative : 

I Sy ayn 

“TROVATORE” AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSI N BRACEY BEAUMONT 

So, to chronicle happenings at the Metropolitan, “Il Trova N 603 West 138th Street, 

bs ne New York City 
tore was sung with a new baritone in ace of Mr Amato E Telept Audut 
The newcomer was Anafesto Rossi, a member of the Boston and elephone 4224 Audubon 
Chicago Opera Company, w had been telephoned for early yester 
day morning He appeared as Conte di Luna His voice is very 
agreeable and his singing of “Il Baleno” was applayded.—New 


York Heralu 


pcera 


Anafesto Rossi arrived New York at 7 o'clock and went on the 
stage at 8 Naturally M Rossi was a little nervous, but it was 
an adurable performance His voice is agreeable and he sings 





very wil.—New York Tribune 


oj 


- 


“TRAVIATA.” 








Representative : 
BRACEY BEAUMONT 
603 West 138th Street 
New York City 
Telephone 4224 Audubon 
Ros’s unusual stature is rather than detracts from his per 


ct mre Saintes. | COMING NEXT OCTOBER FOR HIS SECOND 


onatw of a role in wh great ¢ y is 


ape fs oh AMERICAN TOUR 








“FAUST 
Mr. ‘ossi has done nothing better at the Opera House than his + 7 ” oo . 
Valenne of last evening. It was simply admirable, both from the e 1S In uis e lanis{ 
voca’standpoint and dr t Boston Traveler, February 27, 1913 
inovyp WILI i1E-eLM 
Mr. Rossi as Amonas hrought some f the free north Italian 
influence into the picture Intent always ot ecorative values, hon 
estly acknowledging that art representation f life and not 
actual life, he brightens t lealizes every scene in which he 
takes part Boston Christian Science Monit (Advertisement. ) 





BACHAUS 


“A Giant Among Masters of the Keyboard” 


Vittorio Carpi, Singing Master. 

Vittorio Carpi, the famous vocal teacher of Florence, 
Italy, counts among his pupils Jane Osborn-Hannah, of 
the Chicago Grand Opera. Other pupils singing abroad 
now are Lillian Poli, Mrs. Woronetz and Lydia D’Arsago 





Signor Carpi has many American students throygh his 
former residence in the United States, which dates back 


Management: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 


about ten years. 





“T'm about to give an opera party. What boxes should 
I take?” 
“Any, except chatterboxes.”—Judge. 
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piano pieces, and compositions in the larger forms, includ- 
ing a grand opera on which the composer was working at 
the time of his death. At his beside were Mrs. Wolff, 
Madame Gerhardt and Madame Julia Culp, for whom the 
accompanist during some of her 
European tours. Mr. Wolff was a modest and 
charming man, deeply beloved by his friends on account of 


acted as 
Personally, 


deceased had 





Erich Wolff. 











ness of a few weeks. He was well known throughout the 
country as the leader of the Eighth Regiment Band, which 
volunteered its services at the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American war and later, led by Mr. Stiles, went to Ha- 
vana and the Philippines. 

MMR SR 


“Ariane et Barbebleue” was given at the Teatro Reale, 


his engaging and self-sacrificing disposition. 
strated with grief and is being cared for by friends. 


Joseph Clauder. 
aged sixty years, of Milwaukee, Wis., a 
and orchestra director, 


was well known in theatrical circles in Chicago and New 





Harry E. Stiles. 
Stiles, the well known bandmaster, died at his 
last Monday, 


His widow Madrid. 


Walter Rabl conducted. 














WANTED 








died at Hot 


March 17. Mr. Clauder 


YOUNG CONDUCTOR, approved and efficient artist, 
experienced concert conductor, desires suitable engage- 
ment with large concert organization. 
Cencert Direction Gutmann, Berlin W. Karlsbad 33. 








Address offers to 





: e is pre 
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Opera, Oratorio, Lieder. 


“Nothing less than genius in the difficult 
HELENE MAIGILLE, Car- 
(Special summer terms.) 








GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
Fine Arts Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Building - 














Boston 


HARRY LEVY 


STRING QUARTET 


Address: Harry Levy, Violinist 
463 Fairmont Ave., Newearm, N. J. 


=! PEARSON 


143% Bryo Mawr Avenue. Chicago 


BERNTHALER 


ORCHESTRA CONDUCTOR 


Halleschestr. No. 10 '! Berlin Season 1912-1913 





SOPRANO 
Catasts Recita! 
Concert 


Ravenswood 4907 


Robert Stuart 


Pigott 


Reader and Singer; Teacher 
of Speaking and Singing 
133 Glest 56th Street 
New York City 


one, Columbus 6253 





Telept 


HELEN WARRUM 


SOPRANO 


CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 














Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Management: 
WALTER ANDERSON 


171 wens 57th Street, New York 
Phone 268 Columbus 


MASON QUARTET 


CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA 








WILLIAM MASON HARRY BEKENSTBIN 
tet Vieta 24 Vielia 
RICNMOND NOUSTON WALTER BRAUER 
Viola ‘Celle 


Address: WILLIAM MASON 
Geme Office: CHARLESTON-ON-KARAWRA, W. Va. 
Resters Office, care ef ED. SCHUBERTH & CO. 
it Best 224 Strest New York City 


works, 
Pianist 


Ewe comes 


DUNNING SYSTEM $7.01 "r00 Gecrewens 


Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
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ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
6th St., New York City. Western address: 
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ABBIE KEELY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
1914 DIAMOND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
606 West 116th St., New York City 


AUBREY W. MARTIN 
BASS—BARITONE.  Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


Address, Care of Musical Goarten = Sth Ave. 
or Box 416, Fairmont, W 


ELISE CONRAD 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Address: 508 West 178th derasarecd New York 


RUSSELL BLISS 


BARITONE 
Aeolian Hall, New Veet Suite 1122-1123 


: = BIRDIGE BLYE nt 


8424 Fad tg Hy 
STEINWAY PIANO ‘seo 

















Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Wallace Building. . . Pittsburgh 


D. A. CLIPPINGER’S 


SUMMER TERM FOR SINGERS 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 410 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART. William 
H. Pontius, Director of Music; Charles M. Holt, 
Director Oratory and Dramatic Art. Largest and 
most reliable school in Northwest. All branches. 
Diploma. Summer Session. Send for Catalog C. 


Carolyn WILLARD 


PIANIST 


In America Season 1912-13 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 














Connected with Mr. 
Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and 
Companies 


FRAN H. SARGENT, President 


KLIN 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
SECRE 146, Carnegie wew 
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AMERICAN 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 
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Concert ana Choir Bureau 


Harriet Martin Snow, Director 
(in Summy's Music Store) 64 East Van Buren St., Chicago, ill. 


ABERRY wsssanncn 


AUDITORIUM THEATRE 


car HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., 








Philadelphia 


! OGDEN CRANE is. 


Only Teacher of Wilda Bennett with Belasco 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 








LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURETS & ta } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Harriet 





FOSTE 


Mezzo Contralto 


235 West 102nd Street 
Phone - - Riverside 6400 





wnor JAWELA 


The Blind Pianist 


For dates and terms 
Address, CASPAR P. KOCH 
Pittsburg. Pa. 





CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot - 


GAMBLE CONCERT PAR 


Spring Tour 
Booking 


- East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 





wt MONCRIEFF 


CON TRALTO 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th St. New York 
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Cloth, each $2.50; 

Mastersingers, $3.00; 

with paper covers: 

each, $1.50; 
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Flying Vutchman—Tristan and 
Rhinegold— Meistersinger—Tannhauser— 


your dealer 
for these editions. 
If he cannot supply you 
write directly to the publishers. 
Our special Wagner Catalogue—free—cn application. 


Isolde—Lohengrin— 


(with addition 

of the text) Paper 

Covers only, each $1.00; 

Mastersingers, $1.50. For various 

N arrangements contained in the 
ewy new Wagner Edition 
send for special 
catalogue 
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CAROLYN 


RTMANN 


Dramatic Soprano 
Concert—Oratorio— Opera 


Direction: Mrs. Baboook, 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 















me ‘WILD Organist 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Webash a CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTIOC 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Agelie Musical Clab M 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COL 


Founded 1867 Da. F. Zizcrets, 
46th ore 


All Branches of cheol of 
Seheol of 4 


MUSIC ix 


odern ewages 



















CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Largest floor space devoted te 
public use of any hotel in the world. 

Magnificent Restaurant, Unser- 
passed Culsine. 


N. M. KAUPMAN, Pres, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 








“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the Warld.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


214 WV. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORE 


Empowered by a A to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Drirecrors: Cag, Hern, Aucust Fragmcxe. 


Peppaaticn to, of heenshes of munis Grom Gout 
beginning to highest perfecti 

Siicniatithe of the tant See ont conediettin’ 
professers. 


Free advantages te students 


— ht By 
concerts, eneeD FOR < ral a 
TERMS y be UP PER QUARTER 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OP MUSIO 


Joha B. Calvert, D.iD., President 


H. Rawlins Baker 
Mary Fidelia Burt 
Kate S. Chittendes 
Mary I. Ditto 

Geo. Coleman Gew 
Fannie O. Greene 


Send for circulars and catalogues 


212 West 59th St., New York City 
The Paculty and Examiners 
joe Cornelius Griggs Paul Savage 
zslie J. Hodgson Henry Schradieck 
Gustav O. Hornberger Harry Rowe Shelley 
Sara jornions Wm. Sherman 
McCall Lanham Katharine L. Ta 
Dan’'l Gregory Mason R. Huntington 
27th SEASON 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


we 





DOLIS CONSERVATORY »* MUSIC 


Music, Sreecu 


PIANO—Edgar 
Beutel, 
SINGING, 


sey 


In ‘addition t to the above are twenty- five special Teachers. The la 
* servatory with the University Idea in the Middle West. Ideal 


t for Young Ladies 


Departmen 
EDCAR M. CAWLEY Director, 430 North Meridian Stree? 


M Cawley, Carl 
Mildred Barnhill 
OPERA — Frederick 
Mortimer Marston, Wesley Wil- 
liam Howard, May Evelyn Dor- 


Aerts, Inrerreertve Daxctnc, Mopean Lancwacss 


28 VIOLIN — Gaylerd Yost, Ella 
Schroeder-Yost, Sara Cawley. 
sryece ARTS—Mayme English- 

ense 
RHYTHMICAL GYMNASTICS 
FOR TIME VALUES — Carl 
Beutel and Assistants. 





“The largest Con- 
esidence 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


S6-S8 Vest 97th Street 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


All branches of Music and the Arts taught by a celebrated faculty 


DORMITORY IN THE SCHOOL 
(With proper chaperonage for young ladies) 





CGoncert=-Bureat 


— EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 
Letters: Lerlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 


agents of nearly all known artists. 
kinds of éoncerts in all important towns 
all Europetin countries. 


Management of great music-festivals and of all 


of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 





COMMERT DIRECTION 
HE 


“ANN WOLFF 


The We s Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts. 

Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin 

Representative of more than 400 artists, 
ing d’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler. 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefie 
and many other celebrities Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 

Principal Agency tor Music Teachers 


VON STEIN 


Academy of Music 


958 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
lacorp. November, 1907 
Ssrnarce von STEIN, President 


ranberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Directer 


Practical Training Courses fer Teachers 
Artistic Plane Playing 


THE FAELTEN’SYSTEM 
Beekiete—Carnegie Hall—New York 


includ 





REINDAHL VIOLINS 
and BOWS | 


Violas and Cellos 


Art tists kee w the rarity « a 
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e REINDANL VIOLINS 
Violins sent to respon 
sible persons on tria), 
for comparison wit 
other new or famous 
old violins. If desired, 
aredual charge ac 


Reindah! Grand Model, $250.00 counts opened 


REINDAHL VIOLINS —$<——— 


USED AND EXDORSED BY 


1 istemana Kocian 
tegnowtz2 lan Kobelik 

Atelier, 318 Athenaeum Bidg. 
58 East fae Seren Stroaj 


Leooora Jackson mile Sauret 
Fritz Kreisier 
CHICAGO, ALIBONS, 4, 5.4. 


Alezander Bull 
Hugo Heermann 


FP. BE. Mabertora 
Axe! Skovgnard 
S. M. Jwoteoka 

Arbor 





A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Referen The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Muszcan 


COURIER 








BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A Quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 
A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 











STERLING HANGS 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN. 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. W. 22a Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 1850 1,360 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Roy al Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


Conservatory: Development in all branches of masic. Opera and Dramatic School: Complete tral 
for the stage rohestra ool (comprising all solo and orchestra instroments), Seminary 
training fer teachers. 








Private and Ensemble Classes 

Principal Teachers: Piano—Professor MARTIN KRAUSE. I’rofessor JAMES KWAST, EMMA KOGE. 
GECRG BERTRAM, THEODOR SCHOENBERGER, cic 

Gingiag—Fraa Professor NICKLASS-KEMPNER. Frau Professor MATHILDE mal. LINGER si Cheam 
ber Sioger), Frau EMMY RAABE-BURG, FRANZESCHINA PREVOSTI. NIKOLAUS nofum MUEL. 
Royal Chamber Singer KARL MAYER, EUGEN BRIEGER. 
ete. 

Viclis—Professor GUSTAV BPLLAENOSS. ALEXANDER FIEDEMANYW. SAM VRANBO, ete. 

Theery and Composition—-WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ 

Bend for Ulustrated ae and Pupils received at any time 


~| Roya Conservatory of Music and Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Filty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, $2 Recitals, 116 instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. Full Prin al a ssion times 
Arn and September ther time» 


(Opera School), Roye! Chamber Singer 


courses or single branches. begin 


Admission granted also at 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directoritum 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


fos. 36 and 68 University Place 








NEW YORK 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER 








THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


| THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES: 


Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 


NEW YORK 


AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 HAMBURG 


( Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W.. London 
Jungliernstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Koeniggraectzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


Warerooms: - 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 








Mason & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


® @ 





PRINCIPAL WAREROGMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 














ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND 
AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


Kranich & Bach 


NEW YORK. 


THE MOST 
HUMAN OF 
ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 


in musical circles everywhere. 


In clearness and sustained resonance, the 


JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 





J EWETT PIANO CoO., 


: Manufactured by : 





Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 














THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


| than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 








It is built to jauiieil the most 
cultivated tastes 


appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


31S FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 





The advantage of such a piano 











is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 
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